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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The Second Edition is in the main a reprint of the first, 
with a few passages inserted (by the courtesy of Messrs 
Longmans) from my Avian Controversy, a few corrections and 
amendments, and some account taken of more recent work 
on the subject. 

I have not however been in a position to give it the 
thorough revision I could have wished, so that some things 
are left unaltered which do not now fiilly satisfy me. The 
whole question of Antony in particular urgently needs a com- 
prehensive revision from the Coptic side, which few of us 
are competent to give. Dom Butler has made a good be- 
ginning, though he rightly points out that others may diflfer 
greatly from him in their estimate of some conspicuous parts 
of the evidence. Without entering on particular criticism, it 
may safely be said that the investigation needs to be much 
more closely connected with the whole development of Roman 
Egypt. What for example was the exact relation of Christian 
asceticism to the old pagan asceticism? 

I may add that I cannot follow another of my critics in 
setting down Athanasius as a genuine ascetic. If indeed all 
self-denial be called asceticism, there must be a good deal of 
asceticism in every character that is not contemptible : but if 
the word be limited as it ought to be to self-denial resting 
on an idea that the pleasures of sense are of the nature of 
sin, there are comparatively few traces of it in Athanasius. 



Paignton, 

July 190e. 



PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION (1882). 

The present work is not so much a formal history of Arian- 
ism as a review of the forces at work in the diflferent stages of 
the controversy, traced out with special regard to the sequence 
of events and to their connexion with the social characteristics 
and political history of the Empire. Thus I have felt at liberty 
in most cases to omit detailed accounts of well-known scenes, 
and sometimes to leave out subjects of great importance. 
Anything indeed pretending to the character of a monograph 
would have been quite beyond my power in the fragments of 
time which have been at my disposal. 

No student is likely to doubt that there is ample room for 
such a review. Too many of the current church histories pay 
more attention to the lives of individuals than to the deeper 
movements of the time, and not unfrequently miss the signifi- 
cance even of these by limiting themselves too strictly to 
ecclesiastical affairs. Not a few of them also systematically 
ignore the discoveries of the last forty years. For example, the 
old date for the council of Sardica is still allowed to stultify 
history, though it has been untenable since the discovery of the 
Fesixtl Letters. The lives of Antony and Hilarion are not yet 
recognised to be mere romances and we are still gravely told 
that the Nicene creed was formally revised at Constantinople. 
Some are not ashamed even to revive the Athanasian author- 
ship of the Qaicwnqae. The Benedictines did a noble work in 
their generation, but even their oversights are only too faith- 
fully copied. 

Far be it from us to undervalue the gigantic labour of 
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Godefroy or Montfau^oo, Valesius or Tillemont; but we do 
them no honour by slavish copying. What we need is a closer 
analysis of our original authorities. What is the exact value for 
example of those parts of Socrates or Sozomen which cannot 
be traced to Ruiinus or Athanasius ? What is the relation of 
the two historians to etoch other, and of Theodore t to both, and 
what fragments of original matter can be gleaned from the late 
Byzantines ? It is a mere question of labour to settle these 
questions, and it has not been done yet* The little of it which 
has fallen to my share mostly concerns Rufinus and the Chro- 
nicon Pmchale. When once it is completely done, we may hope 
to be spared the frequent scandal of seeing the consensus eccleme 
resolve itself into some mendacious novel-writer and his tail of 
copyists. 

Now for my obligations to modem writers'. These are 
mostly due to the Germans, The only general history I have 
used much is Neander's, though Baur is often suggestive. The 
monographs however are numerous and of the highest value. 
The chief of them are Zahn's Marmllm, Rode's and Miicke's 
Julian, Keim's Gonstantin, Reinkens* Nilarius, Ullmana'a Gfre- 
goHus^ Weingarten'a Uraprmig des Mortcktums with Keim's 
reply and Israers extension, and especially the laborious works 
of Sievers, Doctrine is represented by Domer, Nitzsch and 
Caspari's Quellen, and on Athanaaiiis we have Kolling, and the 
complementary works of Voigt and Atzberger. The Roman 
Catholic view is given by Mohler and Hefele, and the secular 
side of the history by Preuss, Richter, Hertzberg, Pallmanuj 
von Wietersheim and Kaufmann. Burckhardt's Constantin 
and Dahn's Konige der Germanen unfortunately reached my 
bands too late to be used. Standard works on antiquities and 
literature hardly need mention, such as Marquardt or Kuhn, 
Teuffel, Wattenbach, Ebert or Nicolai, or Herzog's Realmmych- 
pddie, so far as the new edition is yet published. 

English writers are fewer, and too many of them little better 
than copyists or partizans. By &r the most suggestive work is 
^ Fall tiUeg are ^ven on p, xil. 
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Dr Hort's Two Dissertations. Mr Hatch's Organizatian of the 
Early Christian Chwrckes bears more on an earlier period ; but 
I have learned much from the unrivalled monographs of Bishop 
Lightfoot and Mr Bendall on Eusebius of Csesarea and on 
Julian's attack on Christianity, and from the thoughtfdl artidefi 
6i Dr Reynolds and Mr Wordsworth in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, For chronology we have Clinton's great 
FaM Romani, though a new edition of it is much needed ; and 
among secular historians, Qibbon is still beyond comparison. 
His dislike of Christianity rather limits than distorts his view; 
but its outbreaks of Roman Jingoism (if the word may be 
allowed) need to be checked at every step by the juster views of 
Finlay, Freeman or Professor Seeley. The last original con- 
tribution to this part of the subject is Mr Hodgkin's interesting 
work on Italy and her Invaders, In case the reader should 
notice in the present work coincidences with a review of this 
last which appeared in the Church Quarterly, it may be as well 
to acknowledge its authorship. 

Comparatively little has been done in France since the 
Revolution. Of recent writers Broglie is lively enough, but 
too much of a special pleader, while Fialon's works are hardly 
more than spirited and suggestive sketches. Monographs are 
scarce, but we may name Chastel's DestriLction du Paganisms 
and Couret's Palestine. Montaut's Questions historiques is also 
deserving of mention, and the names of some minor works are 
given below. Still there are few French students of the Nicene 
age who will bear comparison with the best writers of Germany 
or England, or with the giant scholars of the Ancien Regime. 

My best thanks are due for the sympathy and advice of many 
friends, especially Mr Graves and Professors Mayor and Bonney 
of St John's College, and Mr W. E. Barnes of St Peter's College ; 
also for more than one oral hint to Professors Hort and Swainson. 
• The errors of my predecessors I have usually corrected 
in respectful silence, and I trust my own will not be found 
unpardonable. I have at least worked over the originals and 
endeavoured to make their thoughts my own. 
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I rise from my subject with an ever-deepening sense of its 
hirpasHing grandeur. The; Epic of Arianism will task a much 
^blcr hand than mine. But let me claim here a stadent's 
|>rivilege to record my conviction that the old Eastern contro 
(reraies on the Person of the Lord were not mere word- battles in 
their own time. Neither are they obaolete in ours; for they 
ibave a direct bearing on our modem scientific difficulties. In a 
|few years the theory of evolution may be a8 firmly established as 
that of gravitation. The evidence of genealogy can be applied to 
other things beside textual criticism. It has already thrown a 
new light on some of the moat difficult problems connected with 
the hiatory of life, such as those presented by the fauna of New 
Zealand or Madagascar ; and the method is capable of a vast ex- 
tension as materials accumulate. But whatever evolution may 
explain, it cannot explain itself. However clearly it may enable 
"ns to trace through past ages the working of a power of life, it 
will never tell us what that power is, or how it came upon the 
earth. Whatever we may find inside the domain of matter, our 
cunning must for ever fail us on the mysterious borderland 
where we come face to face with powers of another order. Yet 
if our Saviour s resurrection is historic fact, the whole mystery 
of the Incarnation must have some true kinship to the laws of 
God in nature, and the Person of the Lord must be a solid link 
between the world of matter and a world beyond. Now the 
definition of Chalcedon was not drawn up by men of science, 
but by bishops ; neither was it reached by any zoological in- 
vestigation, but by the study of Scripture : yet that memorable 
formula — dXTjdmy reXew?, aZmtpirm^^ ao-u7j^iJTfl>5 — in which 
Hooker sums up the councils work, seems to point to a 
universal law which rules at every meeting-point of earth and 
heaven^ of matter and the spirit worlds Adolphe Monod's 
thought will bear extension. The likeness is not merely of the 
personal Word of God to his written word, It extends also 
to at least the Christian conception of prophecy and miracle, 
ito the whole problem of grace and freewill, and even to 
^ Swainion Authontii of tht ^«w Tutmntitt 144. 
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this material firame of ours. The unreasoning confusion of 
spirit with matter is just as gross a superstition as their 
arbitrary separation. 

Our first impulse may be to dismiss as fanciful the idea that 
there is a true analogy of the Chalcedonian doctrine to the 
constitution of nature. Yet the more we ponder it, the more it 
seems to challenge explanation. Every disbeliever is at least a 
witness that it is no foregone conclusion fi-om fixed laws of 
human thought. Little as we know for certain, that little is 
full of solemn meaning. It points to much, and may hereafter 
be the clue to more. The eyes of sense survey the realm 
of matter, the arms of faith stretch outward to the spirit world, 
and heavenly light will one day fill the intervening gulf of death. 
That light is even now the light of men ; and whenever the 
scales of sin fall from our darkened eyes, we shall recognize in 
it the brightness of immortal Love, the efiulgence of his glory 
who liveth and was dead, and is alive for evermore, and hath the 
keys of death and Hades. 

: ni« iTNni •sinisa d\»n nipp ^ay '3 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTEODUCTORY SKETCH. 



Ecclesiastical history is the spiritual counterpart of secular, 
running in the same channel all along its course, pervading it 
and permeated by it with the subtlest and most various in- 
fluences. The worshippers of material progress may ignore the 
one, the ascetics of historic study may despise the other, but the 
two form one organic and indissoluble whole. History is one 
in breadth as well as length, claiming for a single record every 
aspect of human welfare as well as every age of man's existence 
on the earth. And if we look to their deeper relations, the 
movements of ecclesiastical history are of much the same sort as 
those of secular, due to similar causes and often fairly coincident 
even in date. The wranglings of theologians no more make up 
the one than the intrigues of politicians constitute the other. 
In both we see periods of splendour and of deep corruption, of 
heroic effort and of selfish quarrelling, of creative energy and 
of ignoble stagnation. In both we find trains of obscure causes 
silently transforming the face of history, or bursting out in 
earthquake shocks which seem to break its continuity. These 
sudden revolutions are the problems of history, and it is in 
their study that we can best trace the forces which in times of 
quiet are working underneath. 

Such a problem, and one of the most striking in the whole 
course of ecclesiastical history, is the reaction which followed 
the Council of Nicaea. Arianism had started with a vigour 
promising a great career, and in a few years seemed no unequal 
claimant for the supremacy of the East. But its strength 
collapsed the moment the Council met, withered up by the 
universal reprobation of the Christian world. The fathers at 

Q. 1 
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Nicaea condemned it all but unanimously, and their subscription 
held them to their decision. The very creed of Christendom 
was amended in order to exclude the heresy for ever, and its 
few faithful defenders were sent into exile as the penalty of 
stubborn misbelief. Arianism seemed hopelessly crushed when 
the Council closed. 

Yet it instantly renewed the contest, and fought with 
orthodoxy on equal terms for nothing less than the dominion 
of the world. It was a hard-fought struggle — ^more than half a 
century of ups and downs and stormy controversy — ^but Arianism 
for a long time had the best of it. Even when extinguished 
by Theodosius (379 — 395) as a political power inside the Empire, 
it was able to fall back upon its converts among the northern 
nations. Its future was far from hopeless till the &11 of the 
Gothic power in Aquitaine (507) and Italy (553), and the 
long contest was ended only by the conversion of the Visigoths 
and Lombards at the end of the sixth century. 

This is the history as it appears on the surface. But why 
was not Arianism crushed at once by its overwhelming defeat at 
j Nicaea ? Where did it find strength for a battle of giants like 
/ this ? Where were the elements of moral power which so long 
sustained it ? These are the questions which force themselves 
upon us ; and no true student will be content to pass them by. 
Its extent and duration are enough to shew that it was no 
mere outbreak of unmeaning wickedness. There must have 
been historic causes for its victories, historic causes also for its 
decline and fall. 

Few will look to Arian doctrine as a source of Arian 
strength. Some attractions it certainly had. It seemed simpler 
than orthodoxy, and was more symmetrical than Semiarianism, 
more human than Sabellianism, while to the heathen it sounded 
very Christian. But as a system, Arianism was utterly 
illogical and unspiritual, a clear step back to heathenism, 
and a plain anachronism even for its own time. It began 
by attempting to establish Christian positions, and ended by 
subverting each and all of them. It maintained the unity 
of God by opening the door to polytheism. It upheld the 
Lord's divinity by making the Son of God a creature, and 
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then worshipped him to escape the reproach of heathenism. 
It lost even his true humanity in a phantastic^ theory of the 
IncarDatioti which refused the Son of Man a human soul 
Above all, no true revelation of love could come from a God 
of abstract infinity and mystery, condemned to stand aloof 
for ever ftx>ra the world lest it periah at his touch; no true 
atonement from a created mediator, neither truly God nor truly 
man; no true sanctification from a subject Spirit far beneath 
the dignity even of the first of creatures. In a word, there 
could be no intrinsic strength in a system which covered the 
whole field of Chmtian doctrine with the ruins of its pretentious 
failures. 

Some again will answer that Arianism ceased to be a 
religious belief when its defendera signed a creed at the bid- 
ding of a heathen emperorj and that it was henceforth nothing 
better than a court faction dependent on back-staira intrigues, I 
so that we shall waste our time if we condescend to enquire! 
whether its leaders had any definite belief at all On this! 
theory the Arian reaction was nothing more than as it were an| 
accident of history, an outbreak of imperial wickedness and; 
tyranny against an orthodox and unofiFending church. 

There is an element of truth in this, for all authorities are] 
agreed that Arian successes began and ended with ArianI 
command of the palace. We might disregard the complaints 
of zealots hke Lucifer of Calaris ; but Athanasius puts the 
matter quite aa plainly in the writings of his exile, and even 
Hilafy*s calmer spirit breaks out a little later in language 
scarcely falling short of Lucifers unmeasured violence. It is 
clear that Arianism worked throughout by court intrigue and 
military outrage, and that the Semiarian leaders were all 
infected with the stain of persecution. In the West indeed 
Arianism scarcely had any legitimate footing at all The 
Council of Milan might be overawed with soldiers, that of 
Ariminum worn out by delays and cajoleiy ; but the victory was 



* So Enetftthioa of Antioch (Migne 
FatToL iviii 69 i). Ho mini yero hroo 
appUoanda anal proprie, qui ex anima 
constat et oorporej congriiit enim e:^ 
IpBis humania et inuoxiis motiboa 



demonatrare, quia non 'phantmUct at 
putative, fled ipaa veritate totum horai- 
fiem indutns eat Deua pcrfecte asau- 
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ephemeral, and the conquerors remained isolated in a crowd 
of hostile bishops. 

. It is a coarse view of history which can see nothing in it but 

' the flash of swords. We are told in effect that the Empire was 
a despotism, which we knew before ; and that the initiative had 
to come from the court, which was also clear. But this is alL 
We get no account of the forces on which the reaction must 
have depended — for even a despot must have a party of some 
sort behind him. Nor is it any credit to the Nicene church, or 
even bare historic justice, to represent it in this manner as a 
crowd of timeservers and emperor-worshippers. The long re- 
sistance, for example, of the Semiarians at Seleucia is in striking 
contrast to the abject servility of the Eastern bishops in the 
age of Justinian or Irene. If Constantius carried his point, 
it was only by deceiving the deputies of the council, not by 
overcoming the council itself. The long struggle shews that 

f the recalcitrant bishops at least had a belief of their own, 
independent of the emperor's. Nor are there wanting in the 
reaction evidently respectable elements to shew that if it was a 
court intrigue, it was also something more. It was not with a 
mere sjmagogue of Satan that men like Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Dianius of Caesarea, and Meletius of Antioch so long took part. 
Nor is it to a conspiracy of atheists and blasphemers that we owe 
almost all the mission work of Christendom in that age of deep 
despair when the Empire seemed dragging the whole order of 
nature after it to ruin. 

This may suflSce for the present to shew that the Arian 
reaction was more than a mere court intrigue, and needs a 
closer analysis of its constituent elements. We must therefore 
take up the neglected data, examining the initial relation of 

I Arianism to contemporary thought and education, heathen as 

; well as Christian, the actual state of parties in the Nicene 
Council, and their mutual reactions as far as the Council of 

• Constantinople. 

, Our first task is to form a clear conception of the develop- 

ment of the doctrine of the Person of Christ at the appearance 
of Arius — to find out what principles had been already laid down 
and how far they were generally accepted ; what problems came 
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next for solution, how far they were abready answered, and 
what diflSculties stood in the way of further progress. A mere 
sketch of results may suflSce for the earlier periods 

In the first place then Christianity inherited from Judaism 
together with the scriptures of the Old Testament, their funda- 
mental principle of the unity of God and the distinction of the 
divinity from the world, in clear opposition to every Hellenic 
confusion of it with the world, whether as pervading the whole 
or as distributed among its parts. It was yet to be seen whether 
it was possible to rest in earlier views of the divine essence as 
lying in abstract infinity or isolation from the world; but so 
far as regards its mere unity and distinction from the world, 
the declarations of the Gospel were as emphatic as those of 
Judaism. 

But side by side with the unity of God, Christianity held as 
its own fundamental doctrine the historic fact of the coming 
of the Lord, the Incarnation and the Resurrection, with all 
their momentous consequences. It was not orthodoxy alone 
which felt from the first that the Person of the Lord must have 
a universal and eternal meaning, stretching over history 
and reaching back to the inmost sphere of the divine. 
Ebionism shews us the old Jewish spirit struggling with this 
conviction, and Gnosticism itself in all its varied forms is little 
more than Oriental thought modified and often mastered by it. 
And in the third century, when Christianity had lived down 
early scandal, even heathenism became dimly conscious of the 
secret of its strength, and would willingly have enrolled the 
Crucified in its strange Pantheon of the benefactors of mankind, 
along with Orpheus and Moses, Socrates and Abraham. Far 
more did the Christian church feel that the fulness of the Lord 
is more than human fulness, that the life which flows from him 
is more than human life, that the atonement through him is 
with the Supreme himself, that the Person of the Lord is the 
infinite and final revelation of the Father. Thus the Lord's 
divinity was from the first as fixed an axiom of Christianity as 

^ FnUer aooonnts are given in the the doctrines of Athanasias: also 
histories of doctrine; esp. Dorner, Harnack Dogmengesch. 
Niizsoh, and Yoigt and Atzberger for 
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the unity of Ood, while his humanity was plainly declared 
by the original apostolic testimony, and both together were 
necessary to give reality to the Incarnation. It remained to 
reconcile this view of the Lord's Person with the first funda- 
mental principle of the unity of God. 

The earliest Christian writers were hardly conscious of the 
problem before them. Their greatness .was in life rather than 
in thought, and their works are one long hymn of overflowing 
thankfulness for the gift of life in Christ. Their task was rather 
to repeat the apostolic testimony than to discuss it, to urge 
historic facts rather than to deduce their dogmatic consequences. 
Hence it is on the Lord's divinity that they lay special stress, as 
the obvious distinction of Christian from Judaic and philosophic 
belief alike. But they merely insist upon it as a historic fact, and 
their utmost endeavour is to prove its correspondence with the 
prophecies and types of the Old Testament. They scarcely seem 
to see the diflSculty of reconciling divinity with suffering — for 
this rather than the Resurrection was the stumbling-block of 
their time. "If he suffered," said the Ebionites, "he was 
not divine." "If he was divine," answered the Docetists, 
"his sufferings were unreal." The subapostolic Fathers were 
content to reply that he was divine and that he truly suffered, 
without attempting to explain the diflSculty. Thus the church 
jhad yet to pass from the traditional assertion of the Lord's full 
deity to its deliberate enunciation in clear consciousness of the 
diflSculties involved in it. 

But a firmer base waswanted for research. The Old Testament 
needed the teaching of the Lord for its own interpretation, and 
even the apostolic tradition became more and more dependent 
on the evidence of documents. As soon as Christianity had 
Scriptures of its own, Christian research could work upon them, 
and soon essayed the central problem of the Person of the Lord 
Even the second century was a period of greater literary activity 
than its scanty relics would seem to shew. The last collector of 
the Lord's discourses from the lips of his disciples was also the 
first orthodox commentator on the Gospels. Apologists started 
up in all directions to defend the truth of Christianity or to 
put its doctrines in a clearer form. Quadratus, Aristides, Justin, 
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Tatian, Theophilus and Athenagoras all belong to this period. 
Christian antiquities called forth the work of Hegesippus, 
Christian controversies those of Agrippa Castor, Melito, Mil- 
tiades, Claudius Apollinarius and Dionysius of Corinth ; and 
even fiction has its representatives in the Shepherd of Hermas, 
the Clementine writings, and a host of spurious gospels. Scrip- 
ture also was studied then as well as now, as we see from the 
commentary of Papias, the Diatessaron of Tatian, and the 
Muratorian fragment on the Canon. Even the heretics, though 
their voluminous writings have mostly perished, contributed the 
labours of Marcion and others^ to its criticism, those of Basilides, 
Ptolemseus and Heracleon to its interpretation. And if much 
of this literature is unsatisfactory, and scarcely any of it reaches 
the highest excellence, it marks at any rate a period of busy 
study. 

When once investigation reached the doctrine of the Lord's 
Person, its diflSculties became apparent. It also became evident 
that the method of the subapostolic Fathers was inadequate. 
As heresy was dislodged from its broad denials of the historic 
facts of the revelation, so it drove orthodoxy from its bare 
assertions of them. The appeal to the "rule of faith" or 
historical* tradition which could only urge the reality of the 
facts, was useless now that the question was of their interpre- 
tation. There was nothing lefb but to fall back more and 

^ Arwn, ap. Eus. H» E, v. 28. Law and the Prophets with the cove- 
2 Early references to the "rule of nant given during the Lord's presence 
faith" are collected by Swainson on earth"; or, in other words, the 
Nicene and Apostles^ Creeds pp. 26 — 47. traditional principle of the continuity 
It is important to notice their histori- of Scripture. Instead of being an in- 
cal character and cautious adherence dependent source of doctrine, the icaycbi' 
to the bare facts without any attempt iKKXTia-Laa-TiKds is nothing more than 
to build dogmatic schemes upon them, the confession that each part of Scrip- 
Clement of Alexandria may serve ture is an authoritative commentary 
as an example. He speaks much like on the other. Thus when Clement 
IrenaBus of a vapddoais Stronu i. § 11, draws upon tradition, it is only for 
p. 322, or of a true ypQa-is Strom, vi. allegorical embellishments of the Old 
§ 68, p. 774, committed by the Lord to Testament, of which a large store had 
his disciples, and by them delivered in by this time been accumulated in the 
due course to the yvuimKol (not neces- church. Tet he can scarcely mean to 
sarily the bishops) of later times. He say that the whole of his mystical 
also appeals under variant names to a explanation of the decalogue was 
Kwdiv 4KK\rj(Tia<rTiK6s, through neglect received from tradition. On these sub- 
of which tiie Gnostic errors had arisen, jects see Eaye Clement pp. 362 — 396; 
But this he defines Strom, vi. § 125, Westcott in Diet, of Chr. Biogr.; also 
p. 803, to be ''the agreement of the Faye*s Climent d* Alexandrie, 
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more upon the grammatical meaning of the documents which 
embodied it, and trust to the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit by whose providence they were first written. And this 
is the course taken by all the great leaders of the Eastern 
Church from Irenseus^ and the School of Alexandria to Athan- 
asius and Cyril. As each fresh theory came forward, it was 
tested by a new appeal to the living voice of Scripture ; and 
according to the result of that appeal it was either accepted like 
Origen's theory of the eternal generation, or rejected like the 
schemes of Arius or Sabellius. Conservative ignorance or in- 
dolence might prefer the easier reference to tradition, but only 
decaying churches endeavour to return to the childish things 
which Christianity has put away. 

From this time forward the combatants appear distinctly. 
We find two great tendencies, each rooted deep in human nature, 
each working inside and outside the church, and each traversing 
the whole field of Christian doctrine. And the battle has 
lasted from that day to this, beginning with five hundred years 
of controversy over the Person of the Lord (say till 717), and 
gradually working over every aspect of his teaching. 

The first tendency was distinctly rationalist. Its crude form 
of Ebionism had denied the Lord s divinity outright. And now 
that this was accepted, it was viewed as a mere influence or 
power, or in any case as not divine in the highest sense. Thus 
the reality of the Incarnation was sacrificed, and the result was 
a clear reaction to the demigods of polytheism. 

The other tendency, already roughly shadowed out in the 
docetic evasion of the Lord's humanity, was mystic in its 
character. Accepting the full deity that was in Christ, it 
reduced it to a mere appearance or modification of the One. 
Thus the reality of the Incarnation was undermined on the 
other side, and the result was a clear step back to pantheism. 

The first of these tendencies endangered the Lord's divinity, 
the second his distinction from the Father; and the difficulty 
was to find some means of asserting both. In the fourth century 
it became clear that the problem required a distinction to be 

^ Eastern by birth, education, and residence till a mature age. 
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made inside the divine unity : and as the Lord's Baptismal 
Formula (Matt, xxviii 19) associated the Holy Spirit as well 
as the Son with the Father, it followed that the God of 
Christianity is not personal only but tripersonal. Arianism 
laid down a merely external, Sabellianism a merely economic 
Trinity ; but neither the one nor the other satisfied the con- 
ditions of the problem. It therefore became necessary to fall 
back on Scripture to revise the idea of a divine personality, 
and acknowledge, not three individuals but three eternal aspects 
(vTToa-Too-et?) of the divine, facing inward on each other as well 
as outward on the worlds 

At this point a difficulty was felt, arising from the con- 
tinuity of revelation with history and nature. The Lord had 
not descended suddenly firom heaven as Marcion imagined, 
without historic preparation for his coming ; neither was Chris- 
tianity a magic power independent of the laws of God in nature, 
but a heavenly one working subject to them in the world. The 
Lord came, as he said, to complete and not to overthrow, to 
consecrate and not to revolutionize. The disciple was the child 
of earth as well as heaven, for the Lord accepted him in his 
ignorance, and left his speculative errors to be dealt with by the 
moral power implied in a historic revelation^ Even on such a 
subject as the nature of the divinity, he was not required to give 
up his earlier beliefs except so far as he found them inconsistent 
with the teaching of the Lord. Yet, from whatever quarter he 
approached the Gospel, he brought with him conceptions 
fundamentally at variance with it. So far as the earlier systems 
distinguished God at all from the world, they placed his essence 
in abstract simplicity — a view consistent with either an Arian 
Trinity of one increate and two created beings, or a Sabellian 
Trinity of temporal aspects {irp6<r(07ra) of the One, but not 
with a Trinity of eternal distinctions (vTroardaeis!) inside the 
divine nature. 

This needs closer examination, for the earlier conception 
underlay not only Arianism and Sabellianism, but also much 

^ ICartensen Dogmatics § 56. with Mohammedanism upon the basis 

* Beaders of Mozley wiU remember of the Epistle to the Bomans. Miracles, 
his splendid contrast of Christianity Lecture vii. 
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orthodox thought ; and its expulsion from the doctrine of the 
Trinity is one of our deepest interests in the Arian controversy. 

The* old Hellenic poljiiheism was undermined by the 
commercial empire of Athens, and Alexander's conquests com- 
pleted its destruction as a system of serious belief. The ancient 
rites went on for centuries, but henceforth they were sustained 
by policy or superstition rather than by real belief. Yet even 
the philosophers did not venture to abolish the Olympic gods 
entirely ; all they did was respectfully to shift them to a region 
of mysterious serenity beyond the reach alike of human troubles 
and of human worship. And when the results of the creative 
age of Greek philosophy came to be discussed, it was found that 
the problem of human life was still unsolved. Plato's dreams of 
a future life and of a God and Father of the universe, however 
hard to find, &red ill in Aristotle's hands, and were at once too 
glorious and too unsubstantial to cast a light of hope upon the 
age of anarchy which followed Alexander's death. Their very 
splendour shewed the more conspicuously their want of a firm 
basis of historic revelation. And Greek thought had lost 
nothing of its subtle power of destructive criticism, nothing but 
its originality and sunny hopefulness. The old alliance of philo- 
sophy with politics was loosened even before the Macedonian 
conquest by the increasing confusion of the Hellenic state system; 
and when political freedom received its deathblow at Calauria 
and Sellasia, the philosophers turned away even from physical 
research, for which Alexander's conquests had provided so rich a 
store of materials, and betook themselves in sore distress to ethics 
as a practical guide for the immediate duties of life. The higher 
questions were adjourned by common consent as hopeless. The 
Stoics throned Fate, the Epicureans Chance, while the Sceptics 
left a vacant space where the gods had been : but all agreed in 
the confession of despair, that if there be a God beyond Olympus, 
he must be not only hard to find and impossible to explain to 
the vulgar, but absolutely beyond the power of man to reach at 
alP. 

Oriental thought contributed its share to the deepening 

1 Zeller Philosophie der Oriechen; Sceptics 1 — 36. Lightfoot Philippiam 
or (E. Tr.) Stoics, Epicureans and 269—275. 
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gloom. Conquered Persia reacted on Greece almost as power- 
fully as Greece itself on Rome ; and in the further Elast there 
yi^a a still mightier spiritual power than Persia. The austerities 
of Indian asceticism were a spectacle of unearthly awe to 
Alexander's army, and the pyre of Calanus became a classic 
marvel. Buddhism also was in the first vigour of that amazing 
course of victory which has left it even after its defeat in India 
the fiuth of a fall third of mankind. It was a far cry from the 
holy land of Eapilavastu to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
but trade was active and Greek cities lay all along the route. 
Chandragupta's elephants decided the battle of Ipsus, and 
the Greek kings of Syria and Egypt are named on Asoka's 
monuments in India. And Alexandria lay open even more 
than Syria to the superstitions of the furthest East^ Thus 
Oriental thought entered largely into Stoicism, formed the 
groundwork of all the Gnostic systems and almost dominated 
the theology of Neoplatonism. Its lofty spirituality and its 
sombre view of Nature were equally attractive to minds dis- 
gusted with the vulgar polytheism. Its harsh contrast of the 
good God with the world of matter was exactly the result 
towards which the Greeks were already tending. Its formal 
dualism might be qualified, its endless emanations dropped; 
but its conception of the divinity as pure Being high above 
the attributes of character, of passion and of contact with our 
lower world, remained as an axiom of all philosophy. 

Even the stem monotheism of Israel was corroded by 
Oriental influences. They are as clear in the philosophic Philo 

1 Greek inflaenoe in farther Asia as anti-Hellenio as the Turkish (Baw- 

seriously underestimated by Grote viii. linson Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy 

472 — 474 (criticised by Freeman Hist, 42, 60, 88), its administration was as 

Essays ser. n. p. 193). If not per- dependent on Greek help. Tet this is 

mftnent, it had a fair amount of scarcely just to Parthia: no Turkish 

strength and duration. Against the sultan ever listened to Greek plays or 

mutiny of the colonists after Alex- struck Greek money with the legend 

ander's death must be set the con- ^iXAXi/y. 

tinuance of Greek kingdoms in Bactria For trade, it is enough to compare 
and the Punjab as late as b.c. 126. the accounts of India given by Hero- 
City of Euthydemia on the Hydaspes. dotus and Strabo. 
Bactrian conquest of Guzerat. Me- The period contemplated in the text 
nander of Sangala in Buddhist legend, is that of the Seleucidsd. The later 
Greek inscriptions on coins of Gabul, intercourse of India with the Boman 
Guzerat and Magadha. And if the Empire is a distinct question. 
Parthian government was essentially 
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and even in the orthodox Talmudists as in the contemplative 
self-annihilation of the Essenes. An age of growing formalism 
put far away the glorious and awful Name, while men of sober 
piety retraced the ancient records in quest of mediating angels 
or a mystic Word. The Alexandrine translators softened many 
of the Old Testament anthropomorphisms, and their o wv was 
altered in its turn by Philo to ro 6v\ Even the &ithfttl 
Onkelos is ever on the watch to smooth away every semblance 
of iiTevereuce to the spirituality and singleness of God*. If 
Israel never formally forsook Jehovah, we see traces everywhere 
of a transcendental deism (easily convertible into a Kabbalistic 
pantheism) which " refined away personality itself as too an- 
thropomorphic." 

Those therefore of the philosophical systems which connected 
God with the world lost their hold on his personality, while 
those which insisted on his personality removed him into tran- 
scendental isolation. In either case there could be no true 
contact of God and man, for the antithesis of infinite and finite 
personality was essential, and neither side could do away with 
it. Man as man might perhaps become a human demigod ; but 
if he was to be united with the divine, he must leave his human 
self behind. 

But if God is removed far from man, then man will have to 
wander in the darkness far from God. Therefore philosophy was 
confronted with a more than equal rival in the Eastern supersti- 
tions which claimed to satisfy his need of personal communion 

^ It is needless to give more than ^ Whatever be the date and oonntry 

a specimen or two of Fhilo's language: of the Targam of Onkelos, and what- 

i. p. 53, M yiLp...&'jroLov abrbv cTpcu, ever the relation of its text to tibe 

p. 148, datafidrtav IdcQp dcibixaTos x^P^' Alexandrian version, its general spirit 

p. 282, 6 d' Apa o{fdk rtfi vtfi KaTaXtiTrrds, shews few traces of Greek in^aenoe. 

8ti fjL^ /card rd eXvai fi6vov, p. 425, y Yet changes traceable to ** reverence" 

vavraxoO re Kal oiSa/nov ffvfi^^prjKev for the divine form at least eleven of 

elvai fxdpffi. His Quod omnia probtLs the 32 classes of alterations reckoned 

W6er and (but surely spurious: Lucius, up by Luzzatto ("0 DHIfcC pp. 1 — 25; 

Die Therapeuten) De Vita Con- or Deutsch's compilation in £t6Z« Diet. 

templativat with their unbounded ad- Art. Versions), We constantly find 

miration of Calanus, Diogenes and expressions like '*"* Dip }D HtVH, 

the Essenes, are utterly alien from mD^D3 ^"^ DJII, ^Dlp vi (for fcCTI 

the spirit of the Old Testament. His >"^). The other Targums avoid an- 

ideal is nearer that of the Stoics. See thropomorphisms more decidedly as 

Keim, Jesus ofNazara, E. Tr. i. 280— guoh. 
296, and works quoted. 
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^ith a persona] God, Rome fought them inaufully till Rome 
was lost in the world, and the elevation of Elagabalxis and the 
Eastern emperors who followed him proclaimed her subjugation. 
Philosophy itself was next invaded, and the letter of Porphyry 
to Anebon marks the final struggle before the representatives of 
Socrates and Plato were brought upon their knees before the 
mummeries of Egypt. Nor did those mummeries want for 
weighty meaning* The nameless writer de mysteriis Aegypti* 
orum^ is a strange advocate for Christianity, but some of its 
deepest teachings have never been more nobly defended than 
by this champion of sorceries and immoralities, of theurg)^ and 
brutish idol*worshipa. We read with reverence his splendid pro- 
tests that the gods have not abandooed earth, but pervade it like 
the sunlight^ ; that all worship depends upon and presupposes 
a direct infinity^ and true communion of the gods with man*; 
that prayer is no batteiy to force their wiO^ but their own good 
gift^, to fi-ee us from the evil passions which estrange us from 
them J that all the gods are good', all full of graciousneas and 
loving care for men*; that idols are mere obstructions to the 
beatific vision'; that priests have no prerogative of knowledge^*, 
for the only inspiration is in complete submission to a pure 
and holy will", and the only perfect good is union with the gods, 
whose service is perfect freedom from the slavery of fate^. Of 
this the philosopher may see the need, but the theurgist alone 
can shew the way to it^^ 

Are not these the loving words of sympathy from heaven 
for which the philosophers had cried in vain^ — the blessings 
of the living gods upon their children? Those who look^ 
to theurgy for guidance were too impatient for a voice from 
heaven to see that it came from men like themselves, and 



^ It Ib safer left nameless tli&n 
Assigned to laimblichus. B«se Harlesa 
J}€U Buck von den iigifpUschen My ate- 
Tien p. 2, 8. 

^ i, 8, pp. 2S— 30. These referenoea 
are to Parthej'i edition. 

> V. % p, 209. 

* L 14, p. 44. 

* L 12, 13, pp. 42, 43, 
^ I 21, p, 66. 

7 i, 18, p* 53, iiL 31, p. 176. 

8 i, 13, p. 43. 



■ ill. 29, p. 172, 

^« 1. e, p. 28. 

11 iii. 31, pp. 176^179, 

1= viii. 7, p. 270. 

^^ X. 4j 6, pp. 289—292. Professor 
Maurice almost alone seems to liave 
done justice to the ability and im- 
portance of the de Mysteriu. It is 
diBCUBfied bj ZeUer, btit Ueberweg 
{Rist. ofPhiL % 69) diaraissea it with 
a sumjioary contempt it scarcely de- 
servea. 
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that the whole system was almost avowedly a mass of mere 
assertions, encumbered at every turn with the grossest immo- 
ralities. 

Philosophy on one side, superstition on the other — the 
ancient world was tossed from side to side between them. 
No philosophy could climb the heights of heaven, no incanta- 
tions bring down God to earth. No speculation, no intuition — 
nothing less than a historic incarnation could firmly link 
together earth and heaven, for none but the incarnate Lord 
of all could claim to be the Light of East and West alike. 

Now historic Christianity leaned to the philosophic side. 
Thither it was attracted by high and holy interests, for its 
noblest spirits were the most anxious to trace our Master's 
teaching in the splendid past of Greece, while those like 
TertuUian who most disliked philosophy were even more repelled 
by the practical immoralities of magic and polytheism. Hence ail 
parties held the philosophic view, forgetting that no incarnation 
can effectually reveal a God whose essence lies in mystery and 
abstract isolation. The struggles of the third century disclosed 
the diflSculty in all its magnitude. TertuUian shifted the field 
of battle, gathering it no longer round the shadowy doctrine of 
the Logos but the more definite personality of the Son of God. 
Origen cleared up the idea of a divine generation by shewing 
that it denotes no finite act either temporal or pretemporal, but 
an eternal or intemporal process or relation. The correspond- 
ence of the Dionysii seemed to settle the unity of essence, the 
condemnation of Paul of Samosata to establish the Lord's 
divinity as eternal in the past as well as in the future. 

But every advance led into fi:esh diflSculties while the base 
of operations was unsecured. No minor successes were of the 
least avail as long as heathenism held the key of the position, 
and constantly threatened an attack at the decisive point which 
might recover all that it had lost. It was impossible to stand 
still without falling back into polytheism, impossible to advance 
with any safety till the central doctrine of the divine nature had 
been remodelled to accord with revelation. 

This however was beyond the power of the third century. 
The immediate force which shaped all Christian thought upon 
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the subject was the necessity of reasserting the unity of God\ 
Now that heresy had to be confronted with Scripture, it was 
found that the plan of insisting on the Lord's divinity without 
explaining his relation to the Father was leading back to 
polytheism. The movement was wider than the church, and 
heathenism itself contributed to it by its persevering eflforts to 
call forth the shadowy Supreme bom the dim background of 
mythology*. Hence all parties were monarchian. After a 
period of hesitation represented by Tertullian and Zeno of 
Verona', the West settled down towards a view, which without 
renouncing the subordination of the Son, so emphasized the 
eternal unity as to obscure the distinction of Persons*. But the 
Easterns, also after some hesitation, made theories of subordi- 
nation their chief reliance, attempting to distinguish the deriva- 
tive from the absolute divine {Oeo^ from 6 Oeo^ or the So^a ftt)m 
TO 6v behind it), and viewing our Lord as a sort of secondary 
God, or 8€VT€p€v(ov 0e6^» 



^ Dorner ii. 6. 

> Fialon Saint Athanase 14—19 
draws a paraUel of the Christian and 
Neoplatonio schools of Alexandria from 
this point of view. The converse is 
well given by BendaU Julian 99. 

s I have not examined the question 
of Zone's date, bat place him here 
on Domer's authority, ii. 187, as a 



younger contemporary of Tertullian. 
The usual arguments for a later date 
(cir. 380: Dorner has not noticed some 
of them) seem very weak, and cannot be 
reinforced from Symmachus Ep. i. 93. 
^ So Dionysius of Borne, discussed 
by Zahn Marcellut 14. Dittrich, Dio- 
nytiui der Oroste 91 — 115, is worth 
comparison. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE COUNCIL OF NIC^A. 

The appearance then of Arianism about the year 318 was 
no historical accident, but a direct result of earlier movements, 
and an inevitable reaction of heathen forms of thought against 
the definite establishment of the Christian view of God. In the 
West the Christians were fewer and more rigid, more practical and 
more inclined to stand aloof from heathenism, so that the genuine 
Christian conception had more room to unfold itself, and Subordi- 
natianism was confined within narrower limits. But in the East, 
where the church had always been stronger, more learned and 
more disposed to mix with the world*, heathen influences found 
it easier to assert their power, so that in the second half of 
the third century the demoralization of the church kept pace 
even with its rapid spread'*. Persecution might weed out the 
timeservers and the weak; but it hardened the strong, and 
left behind the abiding mischief of an inhuman ideal of 
discipline. We fix our eyes too much on the heroic scenes 
enacted in the heathen courts of justice, and forget the odious 
assize which followed, when the remnant of the faithful came 
to sit in judgment on the renegades who had denied their Lord. 

^ Notioe e.g. the repntation of long accorded to the Church by Diode- 

Origen*s learning and the wider know- tian ; on the other, the desperate efforts 

ledge of Christianity, as shewn by of Decius and Galerius, the threatening 

the disappearance of old slanders and tone of Aurelian, and the more system- 

the antagonism of the Neoplatonists. atio cruelties of Valerian and Maxi- 

Notice the splendour of the churches, min Daza — all combine to shew that 

like that of Nioomedia; the increasing Christianity was felt to be a political 

frequency of Christians in high place, force of the first importance, and that 

like the ducenarius Paul and the the signs of its approaching victory 

chamberlains of Diocletian ; and above were plain enough to all who oared to 

all, the action of the emperors. On read them. 

one side the friendly interest of Alex- ^ Indications of this are summed 

ander Severus and Philip, the conces- up by Dorner ii. 201 ; but he scarcely 

sions of Gallienus and the favour so aUudes to some of its worst features. 
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It was not good for human pride that men should presume 
to impose on their fallen brethren long periods of shameful 
penance. The Decian persecution stands alone in ecclesias- 
tical history for the number of apostates; and if there were 
fewer scandals in that of Diocletian, it was only because more 
warning was given of its coming. And now that persecution 
seemed to have passed away for ever, it was inevitable that 
heathen thought inside the church should endeavour to seize 
for itself the central doctrine of the faith. 

Nor was it even accidental that Arianism broke out at 
Alexandria rather than elsewhere. It is not clear that Lucian 
of Antioch was heretical, whatever his disciples may have been^: 
and if Arius carried away questionable opinions from his school, 
so did others. If therefore it was at Alexandria that they 
grew into open Arianism, we may suppose that circumstances 
were more favourable to their growth at Alexandria than else- 
where. And this was the case. Origen and Dionysius must 
be acquitted of heresy ; but their language leaned to Arianism 
quite as much as Lucian's'*. The Jewish influence was as 
strong at Alexandria as at Antioch, the heathen much stronger. 
If we contrast the quiet desolation of Apollo's shrine at Daphne 
as early as Julian's time' with the repeated riots of the heathen 
populace at Alexandria, the murder ot George of Cappadocia, 
and the tumults of 390, culminating in the bloody struggle 

^ Against the statement of Alezan- There is really nothing against him bnt 

der of Alexandria (Theod. i. 4), that the leaning of his disciples to Arian- 

Laoian remained ontside the church ism: and we shall see presently that 

for a long time under three successive this can be otherwise accounted for. 

bishops, we may set (1) his high cha- Infra ch. iii. 

racterwithaUparties — evenAthanasius Hamack D. Q. ii. 184 counts him 

never attacks him — and (2) in particu- "d^r Arias bevor Arius, ^^ So Bobert- 

lar the creed ascribed (it seems rightly) son Ath. Int. xxviii. 

to him at the Council of the Dedica- ^ Especially Dionysius has votrifjM 

tion. It is substantially as orthodox a rod GeoO, ^4vov Kar* oixriav, o^k ^v irply 

creed as could be written without the y^vrjTcu — all of them watchwords of 

gift of prophecy to foresee the adoption Arianism. 

of the word 6fMo6<nov. (3) The reckless ' JuUan Misop, 362. It was burnt 

tone of Alexander's letter, which throws during his visit (Ammianus xxii. 13), 

serious doubt on statements in which and lay in ruins in the time of Ghrysos- 

he might easily have been mistaken. tom (De S, Bdbyla passim). The case 

The further charge of Epiphanius, is not much altered if Christian hands 

Ancaratus 33, that Lucian denied the had helped its decay. JuUan would 

Lord's human spirit, may refer to his have found the temples better kept 

disciples, and is no clear case for a in Egypt. 
charge of heresy in Lucian's own tipie. 

G. 2 
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round the Serapeum, we shall see which of the two cities offered 
more encouragement to a heathenized form of Christianity^ 

No doubt Syria seemed Arian and Egypt orthodox in the later 
years of the controversy ; but this case was very different at its 
outbreak. We underrate the popularity of Arius at Alexandria, 
especially among the women and the common people, to whose 
decision he appealed in his Thalia. His austere life and novel 
doctrines, his dignified character and cliampionship of common 
sense in religion, all helped to make him the idol of the multi- 
tude. Part of the clergy followed him"; and Alexander's hesita- 
tion in so plain a case is enough to shew that the heresiarch's 
position was too strong to be rashly attacked. From this point 
we can almost statistically trace its decline before the com- 
manding influence and skilful policy of Athanasius. The election 
in 328 was the work of a section', possibly a minority, of the 
Egyptian bishops, and was for many years disputed by a strong 
opposition. However, Arianism was eliminated from the epis- 
copate before the year 339, and the last relics of its early 
popularity must have been destroyed by Gregory's tyranny 
and arbitrary interference with the com distributions. In any 
case, the triumphal return of Athanasius in 346 clearly marks 
its extinction as an indigenous power in Egypt*. The later 
intruders, George and Lucius (356 and 373), appear to have 

^ Notice also the prominent part that they were assigned separately 

taken by the heathen in the Arian to presbyters; while Eutychius (a late 

troubles at Alexandria. Also the state- authority) says that there were only 

ment of Libanius (Or, pro Templis twelve presbyters as late as cir. 300. 

II. 180 sq.), that sacrifice was still If so, the number must since have been 

allowed at Eome and Alexandria in increased: for sixteen presbyters sign 

the time of Theodosius. He does not Alexander's encyclical, and sixteen also 

mention his own city of Antioch. sign the Alexandrian protest to l^e 

^ Six presbyters were excommuni- Mareotic commissioners in 335. If, as 

cated by Alexander : but what proper- is most likely, the vacancies were al- 

tion of the city clergy did they form? ready jfilled up, we may perhaps take 

Comparing the statement of Cornelius sixteen for the whole number of presby- 

in Eus. H. E, vi. 43, that there were ters in Alexandria, not indudmg the 

forty-six presbyters in Rome cir. 260, Mareotis : if not, we must increase the 

with that of Optatus ii. 4, that there total to twenty-two. There were six^ 

were rather more than forty churches at Constantinople in Justinian's time, 

in Home some fifty years later, we may Of course the total staff of ecolesiasties 

accept the inference of Valesius that would be very much larger, 
there was a presbyter to each church. * Fialon Athan, 104---110. 

Now Epiphanius Hcer. 69. 2 enume- * It is significant that when the 

rates ten churches (<'and there were Arians and Meletians were afterwards 

more") at Alexandria, and tells us fused together, the party was popularly 

(also Ear. 68. 4 ; so too Soz. i. 16) called by the latter name. Soz. ii. 21. 
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brought most of their partizans with them\ At Antioch on 
the other hand Arianism was instantly confronted with the 
most determined opposition bom Philogonius and Eustathius, 
and this at a time when the Syrian bishops of the second rank 
mostly leaned the other way". Armed force was needed for the 
expulsion of Eustathius in 330, and the episcopates of Leontius' 
and Meletius complete the proof that the Arians were out- 
numbered at Antioch from first to last*. Thus neither the 
orthodoxy of Alexandria nor the heresy of Antioch was an 
original feature of the controversy. Alexandria was at first more 
favourable to Arianism than Antioch, and might have continued 
so but for the influence of Athanasius. 

As the earlier school of Antioch was not the germ of Arianism, 
so neither was the later school in any sense its outgrowth. 
Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia were zealous 
defenders of the Nicene faith, and their followers never adopted 
any of the characteristic doctrines of Arianism. If it be heresy 
to protest against the mutilation of the Lord's humanity, the 
Antiochenes are heretics indeed, but the Arians are clear. It 
is one thing to invent a heathen idol in order to maintain a 
heathenish Supreme in heathen isolation ; surely quite another 
to insist on the Lord's true manhood in order to prevent 
its effacement by the overpowering splendour of his deity. 
The Antiochenes erred in their sharp separation of the Lord's 
two natures; but the Arians impartially abolished both, and 

^ Amongst other indications, the struck tX by the Coancil of Nicaoa 

soldier's words to Jovian. Ath. p. 624, Can. 6 ; which is followed Can, 7 by a 

o&roi y&p dai rh. Xe^^ora koX if irapa^xit stipulation in favour of Jerusalem, 

rrit Karxa^idat, Th.ifrbXoiira toG dptxrlov practically at the expense of Cfosarea. 
ixetvov Veiooylov, » In/ra ch. iv. 

* On the side of Arius we have * The fact would be clearer if the 

Eusebinsof Cfle8area,Panlinu8of Tyre, Arian intruders were either omitted 

Theodotus of Laodicea, Qregoiy of from the episcopal saccession of Antioch 

BerytuB (snocessor and probably nomi- or inserted in that of Alexandria. It 

nee of the other Ensebius), and Patro- is simply misleadingto say that Atbana- 

philus of Scythopolis; on the other sius ruled at Alexandria for nearly fifty 

only Maearius of Jerusalem and Hel- years, and the Arians for about an 

lameoB of Tripolis. Magnus of Da- equal time at Antioch. Boz. ti. 21 tells 

maacus and Anatolius of Emesa are us that Antioch very nearly became 

not mentioned in this connexion, but wholly Arian during the residence of 

Alphius of Apamea joins (Eus. V. C, Valens: but the exaggeration is charac- 

iii. 62) in the deposition of Eustathius. teristic. Bo vi. 24 Syria very nearly 

One may conjecture the existence of ApoUinarian, Asia inside Taurus 

a jealousy of Antioch parallel to the Eunomian. 
Meletian schism in Egjipi, and equally 

2—2 
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left an idolatrous abomination in their place. Again, it was from 
very diflferent motives that Arians and Antiochenes rejected the 
eflfeminacies of mystical interpretation. Because Arianism was 
essentially heathen, the Arians leaned on philosophy, and kept 
up their formal connexion with Christianity by means of the 
obsolete appeal to tradition; whereas the Antiochenes made 
revelation supreme, and endeavoured to substitute the scholarly 
study of Scripture for the irresponsible vagaries of a zeal 
without knowledge. The only real resemblance of the An- 
tiochene doctrine to Arianism is on the anthropological ground; 
and that is the common property of the whole Eastern church. 
So far as regarded the Person of the Lord, they started from 
antagonistic positions, worked by different methods and came 
to contrary results. 

It is now time to state shortly what Arianism was. Our 
chief concern is with the form in which it appeared before the 
Council of Nicaea; but it will be useful also to indicate the 
course of its earlier growth^ and history. 

Arianism then was almost as much a philosophy as a re- 
ligion. It assumed the usual philosophical postulates, worked 
by the usual philosophical methods, and scarcely referred to 
Scripture except in quest of isolated texts to confirm conclusions 
reached without its helpl Thus Arianism started from the 
accepted belief in the unity of God, as a being not only abso- 
lutely one but also for that reason' absolutely simple and 
absolutely isolated from a world of finite beings. He is alone 
ingenerate, alone eternal, alone without beginning, alone good, 
alone almighty, alone unchangeable and unalterable, and from 
the eyes of every creature his being is hidden in eternal mystery. 

So far Arianism agreed with the Jews, the philosophers and 
the current Christianity of the day, in the common purpose of 

1 This is best traced by comparing Scripture resulting from this. Hence 

the earlier letters of Arius to Eusebius also one cause for the frequent iiie- 

and Alexander with the fragments of verence of Arianism. Instances are 

the Thalia. See Dorner ii. 237. Atz- collected by Newman Ath,Tr. ii. 213n.: 

berger Logoslehre 23. but it is hard for "heretics" to escape 

^ So Voigt Athanasius 192, not condemnation, if legitimate difficulties 

very seriously qualified by Atzberger are (id, 221) summarily denounced as 

Logoslehre 80. It is important to "pretences." 

notice the fragmentary treatment of ' Dorner ii. 234. 
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spiritualizing the idea of deity by opposing it as sharply as 
possible to that of manhood. It was not yet clearly seen that 
if man was made in the image of God, it follows that God is in 
some true sense the archetype of man ; so that anthropomorphic 
images are not entirely misleading, and even that flesh of sin in 
whose likeness the Son of God was sent cannot be entirely 
foreign to its creator's goodness. 

Next came the problem of creation — how to connect the 
unknown God with a material world. Here again Arius started 
from philosophic ground. The further the Supreme is removed 
from the world of matter, the greater the need of a mediator for 
his intercourse with it. ^Philo had long ago separated the 
demiurgic forces as a half personal, half impersonal relation of 
Jehovah, and the Gnostics under definite Oriental influences 
definitely opposed the demiurge to the Supreme. There is no 
real analogy to Christianity in the Neoplatonic Triad^ of 
concentric orders of spiritual existence, but the fragments of 
Numenius of Apamea fairly represent a belief widely current 
inside and outside the church in the third century. Like Eusebius 
of Caesarea, to whom we owe their preservation, Numenius 
confessed a primary God undefiled by active contact with the 
world, — an author of being whom men cannot know ; and a 
demiurgic Power as a second God, — an author of becoming 
whom men can know. So far, as Eusebius thought, we have 
common ground for philosophers and Christians : and if Nume- 
nius completed his Trinity by the addition of the world as a 
third God^ there is a trace even in Eusebius of this practical limit- 
ation of the Omnipotent, when he qualifies the idea of creation ef 
ovK SvTODv by regarding the will of the Father as a sort of uXi;. 

The outlines of the scheme being received from the philo- 
sophers, a place had to be found in it for the historic revelation 
of Christianity. Here again Arianism started from conservative 
positions. The heavenly Father was easily identified with the 
Supreme of the philosophers, and invested with as many as 
possible of its attributes of mystery and isolation. That of self- 

^ Gharaoteristio is the declaration a travesty of Neoplatonism or of Chris- 

of Cyril of Alexandria c. Jul, viii. tianity? 
p. 270, that it needs nothing but the * So Proclus tells us. 

huooinriov to make it Christian. Is this 
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completeness in particular strictly limited the highest deity, so 
that if a Trinity had to be retained, it must be either phenomenal 
or heterogeneous. The next step was to connect the demiurgic 
Power with the historic Person of the Lord^ The men who 
had replaced the Father in heaven by an abstract 6v would 
naturally confess a mere minister of creation rather than a 
conqueror of death and sin. Looking back however on their 
demiurge in the light of the historic Incarnation and the 
declaration of the Lord on earth, it was seen that he must have a 
premundane and real personality, on the one side independent 
of the Incarnation, on the other distinct from the Father. 
This excluded the temporary irpoa-caTrov of Sabellianism, the 
ix TTpoKOTn}^ deified man of Paul of Samosata, and the theory 
afterwards upheld by Marcellus, of a mere ivipyeia SpaariKrj 
coming forth to create the world. Whatever be the Lord's true 
dignity, it must be his from the beginning of his existence". It 
was moreover necessary to represent the Lord's relation to the 
Supreme in a manner consistent with the spirituality of God. 
This implied the rejection of the Valentinian irpofioXi], of the 
Manichean fiepo^ ofioo-uaiov, and of the old simile of \v')(yo^ 
diro Xvxvov used by Hieracas'. 

^ Notice the prominence of the idea ments, de Trin, vi. 7 — 14, is worth 

in Creeds. We find either di* ov rd notice. He treats the disavowals as 

ir dyra ^7^1^6X0 or some equivalent clause fraudulent; maintaining that the r^ 

in every formula of the Nioene period objection in each case is not to l^e 

except the Sirmian manifesto of 357, error of the heresy, but to the element 

the iK0€<rLs of Athanasius, and the of truth contained in it. Thus the 

confessions of Adamantius and Ger- Valentinian prolatio is not rejected for 

minius. It is also wanting in the its polytheistic absurdities, but merely 

Coptic and Ethiopic Confessions. to discredit the doctrine of a real gene- 

^ Thus Arius to Eusebius, Thdt. i. 4, ration ; and the Manichean pars unitu 
deX'fifMaii KoX ^ovXy i&ir^crny vpb xp^^^^ substantia for its recognition of the 
Kal TTpb ald)P(av TrX'/jpffs debs fiovoyev^s unity ofessenceandnot for its material* 
dvaWoluTos, This disappears in the ism. Then the offence of SabelUus is 
letter to Alexander ; and before the not his confusion of Persons, but the 
Thalia was written, Arius had essen- Lord's divinity implied in his doctrine 
tially modified his system by the in- of the Incarnation. Hieracas oomes 
troduction of TpeirTdv, Dorner il. 286. next for condemnation, not on account 
Then the reward merited by the obe- of the separation which answers to one 
dience of a creature had to be repre- view of his metaphor, but for the con- 
sented as bestowed in advance. tinuity of nature which represents the 

3 These threeheresies,along with the other. Lastly, the Marcellian theory 

Sabellian and Marcellian schemes, are is not rejected for its folly in supposing 

expressly denounced in the conciliatory that a divine Sonship can be other 

letter of Arius to Alexander (Ath. de than eternal, but merely to make room 

Syn. 16). for a creation i^ oOk SpTuty by the will 

The hostile tone of Hilary's com- of the Father. 
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The positive meaning of the divine Sonship came next for 
consideration. Now Anus never deliberately set himself to 
lower the Person of the Lord. He earnestly pressed its reality 
as against Sabellianism^ and was willing to recognize in the Son 
of God every dignity compatible with the isolation and spiritu- 
ality of the Father. But on these points there could be no 
compromise with polytheism. Hence it was necessary to reject 
the higher view of the divine Sonship. Ingenerateness being 
the very essence of divinity, there can be no Son of God in any 
strict and primary sense. Generation moreover implies unity of 
nature'; which at once destroys the singularity of God. It also 
ascribes to the Father corporeity and passion, which are human 
attributes', and even subjects the Almighty to necessity*, so 
that it is on every ground unworthy of the deity. Nor is the 
difficulty at all removed by Origen's unintelligible theory of an 
eternal generation; much less by the heathen assumption of 
preexistent matter. On every ground then there seemed no 
escape from the conclusion that the divine generation is a 
definite and external act of the Father's will, by which the Son 
was created out of nothing. 

Yet the Sonship is real. If we eliminate materializing 
conceptions, two final results are left — that the Son is inferior 

^ Domer ii. 227. r^f oiciai subjects God to necessity, 

» The Anomoean Candidas de gen, while dckfiaei. yeuvrfdiyra can only mean 

div, 6 concedes that nnity of essence creation. Arius rightly objected to the 

is the necessary consequence of a real fatalism of the Gnostic emanations ; 

generation. but his freedom is nothing more than 

' Thus Eusebius of Nicomedia caprice, albeit divine caprice. (Domer 

(Theodoret i. 6), iy ftjkv rb 6.yipvriT0¥t ii. 239.) However, Eusebius Bern, Ev, 

ip W rd inr* a^oO dXijdCjf xal oitK iK r^ iv. 3, p. 148, ^ fjutv aiiy^ oj) Karb. vpoal- 

o^iat airov yeyovbs^ KadbXov ttjs <f>6c€U)i peciv rod tpurbs iKXdfiireiy Kard rt 5^ 

rrjs dyewifrw fiif /JLcr^oy, If bv iK rrfs r^$ oMas avfi^e^riKbs dx(*)pf'<rToy ' b 6^ 

oiiriat a^rou' dXXd 7670^6$ bXoffxcpdos vlbs Karb. yvtbfAtjy xal vpoalpctTut cIkwv 

irepop ri ^ffei koI rj dvpdfieLf irpbs i/TricT-ri rod Ilarp^s. BouXi/^eij ybp b 

rekelap bfioibrrfra biadiffetbs re xal 8wd- Qebs yiyovev vlov iranjp, koL 0a)$ deirepov 

fA€<as rod veiroLriKbTos yepbfxepop, Karb. rrdpra iavr<fi df/xafAOiw/iiyov inrecr-fi- 

It is needless to accumulate speci- <raro, and again de EccL Theol. i. p. 67 

mens of an argument which runs he emphasizes the distinction of vlbs 

through the whole controversy. The from KrUrfta, 

Anomoean Gandidus puts it as weU as Athanasius answers {Or. iii. 62. 66) 

anyone — Omnis generatio mutatio quce- by asking whether the divine goodness 

dam est. Immutdbile autem est omne is OeXi/iaei or not ; and proceeds to shew 

divinum, scilicet Beus Si igitur that ^t^crec belongs to a higher sphere 

DeuSf inversibiU et immutabile: quod than that of choice. Indeed there is 

autem itwersibile et immutdbile^ neque no guarantee for the permanence of 

genitvm est neque generat aliquid. the Trinity, unless it expresses the 

^ Thus the frequent dilemma: — iK divine nature. 
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in rank to the Father, and that he is not strictly eternal. As 
however we must not materialize the divine generation by 
introducing the idea of time, all that we can safely say is that 
there was, when the Son was not. " There was," though there 
was not a timeS when the Father was not yet Father, and the 
Son existed only potentially {SvvdjuLci) in his counsel, in a sense 
in which all things are eternal. The Father alone is God, and 
the Son is so called only in a lower and improper sense'. He 
is not the essence of the Father, but a creature essentially 
like other creatures', albeit fiovoyevfj^ or unique among them*. 
His uniqueness may imply high prerogatives', but no creature 
can be a Son of God in the primary sense of full divinity. 
Instead of sharing the divine essence, he does not even compre- 
hend his own. He must depend like every creature on the 
help of grace. In other words, he must have free will like us 
and a nature capable like ours of moral change, whether for 
evil or for good. He was morally as well as physically liable to 
sin ; and nothing but his own virtue kept him as a matter of 
fact sinless®. 



^ Kenoe TJv TTork 6t€ oiK ^y, Thongh 
Xpf>vo% is omitted, the argument goes on 
as if it were inserted. Athanasius notes 
the evasion, e.g. c. Ar, i. 14, p. 330. 

a Arius in Thalia Ath. Or, i.^elBk 
Koi X^erat dcbi^ dXX' oifK dXrjdLvds iariv. 

^ Notice the spaoe devoted to this 
in Alexander's letter in Theodt. i. 4. 
It is one of the few points we certainly 
know to have been raised at Nicssa, and 
figures prominently at Anoyra. 

4 See Hort Two Diss, 16, 63 on the 
meaning of fMvoyev^i as onXj-hegotten 
(unigenitus not unictu). Gases like 
Eus. V. C, iii. 60 i^ovoyevh rt xpVM^f of 
Gonstantine's church at Antioch, are 
not common. 

The Arians evaded its force mainly 
by means of the old confusion between 
the ideas of generation and creation 
caused by such passages as Frov.viii. 22, 
Kom. i. 4. Thus Arius to Eusebius, 
Theodoret i. 6, irply yevvridi ifroi ktlo'O'S 
fj hfAcOi il defxeXLud'j oiiK riv dy4vv7jTos 
ydp oi>K ijvt and his list of synonyms is 
almost copied by Eusebius to Paulinus 
KTicrby eZvat Kal OefieXKarbv Kal yevvifrhv 
rp otcU^, Their meaning is frequently 
discussed by Athanasius, e.g. Fragm. 



in Job ui. 1344 Migne. Earlier in- 
stances in Mohler Ath» 96. 

In this connexion notice the Ano- 
moean explanation of fjMyoyevij by /i&ifw 
iK fji/>povt in the Dated Greed (also those 
of Nic6 and Constantinople) replacing 
the Nicene TovricTur ix r^s oOalai rov 
n. The clause occupies a less offensive 
position in the Lucianic Greed. 

'^ The Arians varied in their expla- 
nation of this uniqueness. Arias him- 
self maintained after Asterius (Ath. de 
Deer, 8, p. 169) that he is the only 
creature directly created by the Father, 
others held that he alone partakes 
of the Father. There are traces of 
a third view, explaining it by Matt 
xxviii. 18. 

^ Eustathius as quoted by Eolo- 
gius in Phot. Bihl, God. 225 was 
perhaps mistaken (one reading inserts 
fi^) in saying that some Arians con- 
sidered the Lord sinful; but Athana- 
sius of Anazarbus comes very near it 
in his comparison (Ath. de Syn, 17, 
p. 584) of him to one of the hundred 
sheep. So the early Arians unhesi- 
tatingly declared that the Lord might 
have fallen like the deviL 
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Here we get another view of the Pelagianism which is an 
essential element of the Arian system. Both schemes depend 
on the same false dualism of God and man, the same rigid 
and mechanical conception of law, the same heathenizing and 
external view of sin, the same denial of the Christian idea of 
grace ^ as a true communication of a higher principle of life. 
The same false freedom which Anus claims for God he also 
vindicates for man; but the liberty of God is nothing but 
caprice, the freedom of man a godless independence. God and 
man must stand apart eternally; for Arianism can allow no real 
meaning to the idea either of a divine love which is the ex- 
pression of the divine nature, or of its complement in a human 
service which is perfect freedom ^ 

Arianism did not stop here. It was not enough to take away 
from the Person of the Lord every trace of deity but an idle 
name. It was not enough to make the son of God a creature, 
and a creature not even of the highest type, but still subject to 
the risks of a contingent will*. Even his true humanity was 
not to be left intact. Now that the Logos was so far degraded 
a human spirit was unnecessary, and only introduced the 
needless difficulty of the union of two finite spirits in one 
person*. It was therefore simpler to unite the Logos directly 
to a human body, and sacrifice the last relics of the original 
defence of the Lord's true manhood*. 

Upon the whole the system was at least a novelty. The 

1 Mdhler Ath, 179. the letter to Eusebius in Theodoret i. 4. 

^ Domerii. 239; or for Pelagianism, But a better point is given to lUtfi 

Mozley, Predestination 63. Notice the OeX-^fxaTi if we connect it with (Lrpeirrov 

high view taken by Arianism of the Kal dt^aWoLunov, The result is nu- 

divine free will in contrast to Neopla- gatory; but it exactly agrees with 

tonism. Conversely, its assertion of other expressions of Arius, e.g. Ath. c. 

human freedom comes round to nothing Ar, i. 5, 9, pp. 323, 326, r^ Idit^ a^c^ov- 

better than iSoiJ, ToaaOra h^ doi/Xct^O) aU^ Iws poi^Xerai fUvei icaX6s, TpeTrrSs 

eoi, iari ^t^cret, rpcTrr^s cSv ^i^crews. 

' AriuB ad Alex, in Ath. de Syn, * Dorner ii. 243. 

16, p. 583, €h hfa Qebv ycvvfiaavra ^ There is no dispute that this was 

6k ad doic/iff€L, dXX' dXrfdelq,' {tiroffT'iiaavTa the later Arian view. That it dates 

ldl<p BeXi/ifMrt drpeirrov Kal dvaWolutrov from an early period of the controversy 

KrUrfML Tov Qeov WXetof , dXX' oi/x c^s ip is proved by the fragments of Eusta- 

rQy KTifffidruy k.t,\. Dorner ii. 236 thius, confirmed by the direct state- 

and Hefele Councils § 21 join ldL(fi ment of Epiphanius that it was derived 

0€\i^fjLaTi with {firoffTi^ffavTa, so that from Lucian. Passages are collected 

the clause is equivalent to dek'fifmri koX by Mohler Ath, p. 178, Dorner ii. 

povXS (nriffrrf vpo xpf>v^^ fa^ irpd al(hvu)v Note 69. 
rMipTis debs fiovoyeyris dyaXXofwroj of 
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Arian idol was as much " a wonder in heaven "as the Romish. 
The Lord's deity had been denied often enough before, and so 
had his humanity; but it was reserved for Arianism at once 
to aflSrm and to nullify them both. The doctrine is heathen to 
the core, for the Arian Christ is nothing but a heathen demigod. 
But of the Jewish spirit it had absolutely nothing. It agreed 
with Judaism only where it agreed with philosophy also, while 
its own characteristic creature-worship utterly contradicted the 
first principles of unbelieving Judaism. A transitory halo of 
divinity encircled Messiah's name in the Apocalypse of Enoch ; 
but it had long since disappeared, and for the last three hundred 
years the Jew had stumbled " because thou being a man makest 
thyself God." Nor had the Ebionite Chiist ever been more 
than a mere man. In short, the Arian confusion of deity 
and creaturedom was just as hateful to the Jew as to the 
Christian. Whatever sins Israel may have to answer for, the 
authorship of Arianism is not one of them. 

The relation of the Holy Spirit to the Son is scarcely 
touched by the early Arians, but so far as we can find, they 
considered it not unlike that of the Son to the Father. If they 
never drew from St John's " all things were made by him " the 
logical inference that the Holy Spirit is a creature of the Son 
their whole system required it\ Thus the Arian Trinity of 
divine Persons forms a descending series separated by infinite 
degrees of honour and glory, not altogether unlike the Neo- 
platonic Triad of orders of spiritual existence extending 
outward in concentric circles^ 

Sooner or later Arius always comes round to a contradiction 
of his own premises. He proclaims a God of mystery beyond 
the knowledge of the Son himself, yet argues throughout as if 
human relations could exhaust the siguificance of the divine. 
He forgets first that metaphor would cease to be metaphor if 

1 It was drawn by Eusebius de Iiv,y xaU (hi ai)rds itpdiy^aro, dydfioioi 

EccU TheoL iii. p. 174: also by his irdfAirav dWi^Xiav rais re oCktUiis xal 86^(us 

disciple Acacius, if we may trust Atha- elalv iv dweipov. Fialon, Saint Athanase 

nasius ad Serap, iv. 7, p. 560. 42, compares the Arian to the Neopla- 

3 So Arius himself ap. Ath. c. Ar. tonic Triad, the Sabellian (he means 

i. 6, p. 323, 6ti fufiepiff/jLiyaL t^ <p6ff€i, the Marcellian) TrXarvafJibs to the Stoio. 

KoX dure^evoifjiAvai. koX direffxoivurfjiivai, The latter point has not escaped 

Kol d\\6Tpioi Kal dfUroxol elffLv dXMjXiay Athanasius, c. Ar, iv. 13, p. 496. 
al oiKTiai Tov 11. Kal rov TL xal rov &y. 
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there were nothing beyond it ; then that it would cease to be true 
if its main idea were misleading. He begins by pressing the 
metaphor of Sonship, and works round to the conclusion that it 
is no proper Sonship at all. In his irreverent hands the Lord's 
divinity is but the common right of mankind, his eternity no 
more than the beasts themselves may claim. The Lord is 
neither truly God nor truly man, but a heathen demigods He 
is the minister of the first creation and the prophet of the 
second', but the Lord of life in neither'. 

It is not a mere afifair of logic when skilled dialecticians 
stumble thus from one blunder to another. The Arians had 
made their problem impossible by neglecting its spiritual 
conditions^ A true creator must be divine, but a created 
being cannot be divine. Far from spanning the infinite abyss 
which philosophy, not revelation, had placed between God and 
sinless man, the Arian Christ is nothing but an isolated pillar 
in its midst. His witness is not to the love of God, but 
to a gulf beyond the power of almighty Love to close. Hea- 
thenism might hope for a true communion with the Supreme, 
but for us there neither is nor can be any. Our only privilege 
is to know the certainty that God is darkness, and in him is 
no light at all. Revelation is a mockery, atonement an idle 
phrase ; and therefore Christ is dead in vain'. 

No false system ever struck more directly at the life of 
Christianity than ArianisuL Yet after all it held aloft the 
Lord's example as the Son of Man, and never wavered in its 
worship of him as the Son of God. On its own principles, this 
was absolutely heathen creature-worship. Yet the work of 
Ulphilas is an abiding witness that faith is able to assimilate 

^ Arian degradation of the idea of Arian. Streams rise above their source 

deity to a heathen scale is frequently in mission work ; and we cannot judge 

noticed by Athanasius, e.g. Or. L 10, of Uifilas by Eudozius and Demo- 

p. 327. philus, any more than of Wilfrid and 

^ Ath. Or. ii. 68, p. 424. Boniface by the image-worshipping 

* The self-contradictions of Arian- popes of the eighth century, 
ism are summed up by Domer ii. 243. Contrast the depth of Athanasius 

^ The poverty of Arian ethics is Or. ii 69, p. 424 of the Son, and 

most significant. Fragment after frag- ad Ser. i. 24, p. 537 of the Holy Spirit, 

ment of the Monumenta Vetera is on the impossibility of any true life or 

purely polemical; and the Skeireins of sanctification through a creature. 
Ulphilas is almost the sole remaining So Car the case is well put by Baur 

Anan document which is not so. But Kgseh. ii. 97. 
Ulphilas was only accidentally an * GaL ii. 21 (but ^pedr). 
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the strangest errors ; and the conversion of the northern nations 
remains in evidence that Christianity can be a power of life 
even in its most degraded forms. 

Arius was but one of many who were measuring the 
heights of heaven with their puny logic, and sounding the 
deeps of Wisdom with the plummet of the schools. Men who 
agreed in nothing else agreed in this practical subordination of 
revelation to philosophy. Sabellius, for example, had reduced 
the Trinity to three successive manifestations of the one (Jod 
in the Law, the Gospel, and the Church ; yet even he agreed 
with Arius in a philosophical doctrine of the unity of God 
which was inconsistent with a real incarnation. Even the 
noble work of Origen had helped to strengthen the philosophical 
influences which were threatening to overwhelm the definite 
historic revelation. Tertullian had long since warned the 
churches of the danger; but a greater than Tertullian was 
needed now to free them from their bondage to philosophy. 
Are we to worship the Father of our spirits or the Supreme of 
the philosophers ? Arius put the question : the answer came 
from Athauasius. Though his De Incamatione Verbi Dei was 
written in early manhood, before the rise of Arianism, we can 
already see in it the firm grasp of fundamental principles 
which enabled him so thoroughly to master the controversy 
when it came before him. He starts from the beginning, with 
the doctrine that God is good and not eavious, and that His 
goodness is shewn in the creation, and more especially by the 
creation of man in the image of God, whereby he was to 
remain in bliss and live the true life, the life of the saints in 
Paradise. But when man sinned, he not only died, but fell 
into the entire corruption summed up in death ; for this is the 
full meaning of the threat " ye shall die with deaths" So things 
went on from bad to worse on earth. The image of God was 
disappearing, and the whole creation going to destruction. 
What then was God to do ? He could not take back his 
sentence that death should follow sin, and yet he could not 
allow the creatures of his love to perish. Mere repentance on 
man's side could not touch the law of sin ; a word from God 
1 Gen. ii. 17, LXX. 
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forbidding the approach of death would not reach the inner 
corruption. Angels could not help, for it was not in the image 
of angels that man was made. Only he who is himself the 
Life could conquer death. Therefore the immortal Word 
took human flesh and gave his mortal body for us all. It was 
no necessity of his nature so to do, but a pure outcome of his 
love to men and of the Father's loving purpose of salvation. 
By receiving in himself the principle of death he overcame it, 
not in his own person only, but in all of us who are united 
with him. If we do not yet see death abolished, it is now no 
more than the passage to our joyful resurrection. Our mortal 
human nature is joined with life in him, and clothed in the 
asbestos robe of immortality. Thus, and only thus, in virtue 
of union with him, can man become a sharer of his victory. 
There is no limit to the sovereignty of Christ in heaven and 
earth and hell. Wherever the creation has gone before, the 
issues of the incarnation must follow after. See, too, what he 
has done among us, and judge if his works are not the works 
of sovereign power and goodness. The old fear of death is 
gone. Our children tread it underfoot, our women mock at it. 
Even the barbarians have laid aside their warfare and their 
murders, and live at his bidding a new life of peace and purity. 
Heathenism is fallen, the wisdom of the world is turned to 
folly, the oracles are dumb, the demons are confounded. The 
gods of all the nations are giving place to the one true God of 
mankind. The works of Christ are more in number than the 
sea, his victories are countless as the waves, his presence is 
brighter than the sunlight. " He was made man that we might 
be made God^" 

The great persecution had been raging but a few years 
back, and the changes which had passed since then were 
enough to stir the enthusiasm of the dullest Christian. These 
splendid paragraphs are the song of victory over the defeat 
of the Pharaohs of heathenism and the deliverance of the 
churches from the house of bondage. " Sing ye to the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously." There is something in 

^ Atb. Be Inc, 44 : odTbi yh.p ivrfv- as this phrase is, it is not too bold a 
0fH&vriaey Ua ijfieis ^eoTOM^^cD/iep. Bold paraphrase of Heb. ii. 5 — 18. 
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them higher than the fierce exultation of Lactantius over the 
sufferings of the dying persecutors, though that too is impres- 
sive. "The Lord hath heard our prayers. The men who 
strove with God lie low ; the men who overthrew his churches 
have themselves fallen with a mightier overthrow ; the men 
who tortured the righteous have surrendered their guilty 
spirits under the blows of Heaven and in tortures well deserved 
though long delayed — ^yet delayed only that posterity might 
learn the full terrors of God's vengeance on his enemies." 
There is none of this fierce joy in Athanasius, though he too 
had seen the horrors of the persecution, and some of his early 
teachers had perished in it. His eyes are fixed on the world- 
wide victory of the Eternal Word, and he never lowers them 
to resent the evil wrought by men of yesterday. Therefore 
neither lapse of time nor multiplicity of trials could ever 
quench in Athanasius the pure spirit of hope which glows in 
his youthful work. Slight as our sketch of it has been, it will 
be enough to shew his combination of religious intensity with 
a speculative insight and a breadth of view reminding us of 
Origen. If he fails to reach the mystery of sinlessness in man, 
and is therefore not quite free from a Sabellianising view of 
the Lord's humanity as a mere vesture of his divinity, he at 
least rises far above the barren logic of the Arians. We shall 
presently have to compare him with the next great Eastern 
thinker, Apollinarius of Laodicea. 

Yet there were many men whom Arianism suited by its 
shallowness. As soon as Christianity was established as a 
lawful worship by the edict of Milan in 312, the churches were 
crowded with converts and inquirers of all sorts. A church 
which claims to be universal cannot pick and choose like a 
petty sect, but must receive all comers. Now these were 
mostly heathens with the thinnest possible varnish of Chris- 
tianity, and Arianism enabled them to use the language of 
Christians without giving up their heathen ways of thinking. 
In other words, the world was ready to accept the gospel as a 
sublime monotheism', and the Lord's divinity was the one 
great stumbling-block which seemed to hinder its conversion. 
Arianism was therefore a welcome explanation of the diflSculty. 
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Nor was the attraction only for nominal Christians like 
these. Careless thinkers — sometimes thinkers who were not 
careless — might easily suppose that Arianism had the best of 
such passages as " The Lord created meS" or " The Father is 
greater than I*/' Athanasius constantly complains of the 
Arian habit of relying on isolated passages like these with- 
out regard to their context or to the general scope and 
drift of Scripture. 

Nor was even this all. The Lord's divinity was a real 
diflBculty to thoughtful men. They were still endeavouring 
to reconcile the philosophical idea of God with the fact of 
the incarnation. In point of fact, the two things are in- 
compatible, and one or the other would have to be aban- 
doned. The absolute simplicity of the divine nature is 
consistent with a merely external Trinity, or with a merely 
economic Trinity, with an Arian Trinity of one increate and 
two created beings, or with a Sabellian Trinity of three 
temporal aspects of the one God revealed in history ; but 
not with a Christian Trinity of three eternal aspects of 
the divine nature, facing inward on each other as well as ' 
outward on the world. But this was not yet fully 
understood. The problem was to explain the Lord's 
distinction from the Father without destroying the unity 
of God. Sabellianism did it at the cost of his premun- 
dane and real personality, and therefore by common con- 
sent was out of the question. The Easterns were more 
inclined to theories of subordination, to distinctions of the 
derivately from the absolutely divine, and to views of Christ as 
a sort of secondary God. Such theories do not really meet the 
diflSculty. A secondary God is necessarily a second God. 
Thus heathenism still held the key of the position, and 
constantly threatened to convict them of polytheism. They 
could not sit still, yet they could not advance without 
remodelling their central doctrine of the divine nature to 
agree with revelation. Nothing could be done till the 
Trinity was placed inside the divine nature. But this is just 
what they could not for a long time see. These men were not 
^ ProY. viii. 22, LXX. mistranslation. ^ John ziv. 28. 
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Arians, for they recoiled in genuine horror from the polytheistic 
tendencies of Arianism; but they had no logical defence 
against Arianism, and were willing to see if some modification 
of it would not give them a foothold of some kind. To men 
who dreaded the return of Sabellian confusion, Arianism was 
at least an error in the right direction. It upheld the same 
truth as they — the separate personality of the Son of God — 
and if it went further than they could follow, it might still do 
service against the common enemy. 

The controversy broke out about the year 318. Arius was 
now' presbyter at Alexandria, in charge of the church of 
Baucalis, and in high favour* with bishop Alexander. He 
was a grave ascetic character, a man of learning* as became a 
disciple of Lucian, a skilful dialectician, and a master of dignified 
and stately language. When he publicly disputed some of 
Alexander's expressions as Sabellian, the quarrel spread at once. 
He had many supporters in the city, and Alexander was slow to 
move, needing perhaps to be stirred up by younger men*, so that 
it was not till after a considerable period of disquiet that he 
summoned a full council of the bishops of Egypt, by whom his 
heterodox presbyter was unanimously excommunicated^ 

^ We may pass over earlier disputes. ^ Arianism seems to have had an 
The first stage of the controversy is ' important influence on the history of 

discussed by Dorner ii. 231. church government in Egypt. The 

' Soz. i. 15. consecration of the bishop of Alexan- 

* Theodoret*s words, i. 2, tV twi^ dria by bishops instead of presbyters, 

Oeltav ypa^)^^ ireTiffTevfihos i^ir/TjffLv do would appear to have been already 

not necessarily imply that be was ever accepted by all parties, for we hear 

president of the catechetical school. of no difficulties connected with it at 

Of his personal disciples we find Ur- the election of Athanasius. But the 

saciusand Valens, Ath.ad6j7i8c.^p. 7, case of Ischyras, like the ambiguous 

p. 218: also Eustathius of Sebaste, if position of the chorepiscopi (some sign 

we maytrustBasil's explicit statements, at Nicsea and Chalcedon: yet stricter 

Epp. 223, 244, 263. views creeping in Can. Ancyr. 13, An- 

^ Newman Hist. Treatises 297, after tiooh 10) , seems to shew that the Eastern 

Mohler Ath. 174, makes Athanasius conservatives still held no very rigid 

the real author of Alexander's Ency- views of the need of episoopal ordina- 

clical, and is followed by Bobertson tion. 

Ath. 68. Newman's arguments are Arianism was also by force of oir- 

weighty, but it is not safe to set down cumBtances a protest against tiie 

all that resembles Athanasius as his authority of the patriarchal see; and 

genuine work. Alexander must have therefore easily made common cause 

powerfully influenced his young deacon, with the Meletians, whose system was 

but upon the whole it is better to ac- essentially such another protest. The 

oept the Encychcal as substantially one was a Greek attack on the doctrine 

Athanasian. of Alexandria, the other a Goptio revolt 
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Alius was too mucli in earnest to be expelled without a 

contest. He held his services in defiance of the bishop, stirred 
up the zeal of women, and gained supporters by canvassing {he 
would call it pastoral visiting) from house to housed He next 
appealed from the church to the people in a multitude of 
theological songs. Their popularity was immense, and cul- 
minated in the publication of the Thalia or Spiritual Banquet*^ 
for which he could find no better metre than one commonly 
appropriated to the foulest immoralitiefl. The excitement 
reached eveiy village in Egjrpt^ and Christian divisions became 
a grateful subject for the laughter of the heathen theatres^ 

Alexandria was no place for an outcast presbyter ; and 
Alius betook himself like Origen to Caesarea. He next wrote 
letters, and with a fair measure of success, to the Eastern bishops 
generally. His doctrine fell in with the prevailing dread of 



agamiit itB discipHne. The Msletian 
bifihopa (Ath. ApaL c. At. 71, p. 148) 
com© from every part of Egypt, h\xi are 
more flparsely eoatiered far up the Nile* 
near heathen Philffi. 

The Gonnoil of Nioaa upheld the 
autUonty of Alex an drift (Can* ti), and 
Ath&Eiasitifi finally established it. It 
ia ourioias to notice the marvellouft 
unanimity which aticceeda the diacorda 
of hia eatly years . Every biahop in 
Egypt rauat have aigued the Sardioan 
deci^iona in B4<>. Later on, about 
369, they all join in the Ep. ad Afrm^ 
Borne of them, it is true, were not 
pToaent ; butt as Athanasitis adds (e. 10^ 
p. 718) with aharminf^ simplicity, *" we 
are all agreed, and alwaya ai|j;n for 
each other if anyone ohinoea to b« 
abaaot." 

The supremacy of Alexandria is 
clear enough at the well-known scone 
ia the Council of Chalcedon. Is it too 
much to see a foreshadowlag of It in 
the omission of the Egyptian biBhopa 
from the oeosure« of Seleucia? Ten of 
them had signed the Acacian creed, 
and aome of tlieae, like Beraa and 
Heliodoros, were decided Anomoeana ; 
yet only George of Alesuvndria waa 
deposed T and none of the others ware 
even auapended. 

Many causes prsrented the rise of 
a similar patriarohal tyranny in Syria. 
Xnatead of standing alone in the land 



like Aleicandria, Antioch was checked 
on every rfide by the venerable memo- 
riea of Cffisarea, Jerusalem and Edessa, 
and moreover never had a bishop 
whose ability will bear compariaoii 
with that of Athanasiua, or even CyriL 
' Alejcander ap, Theodoret i* 4, 

yvvaiKctpiitfe dri£KT*iif a Tj-rin^ira*' ...... rii* 

XpiffTiavifffjkbv Sm^^vpovTtf itt roO irep*- 

rSfv oltcodafiifffaPT^i ABiaKeifrTiiJt iv a^ToZs 
WQwutfT0i.i (TvitSSov^* Bo Theodoret I. 2, 

i^u) tTv\\6yoi^ Kal ^vveBpiatt^ Kal rir 
oltcia^s w^ptviXFTtbit i^7iv5pav65i^£v 5^i>i;s 
ttrxv^' Epiph. HtEK 68. 4, irXijSos iroXb 
...wttp&^vevovtrQp Kftl SXKmv irXijpwtcD*; 

BO m, 3. 

2 No doubt the meaning Anna 
intended. See Fialon A than, 65 j who 
laya much strean on the political aspect 
of ita popularity, and on the offence It 
gave to Oouatantine* **0e qui eseitait 
la maiivaise humeur du grand arche- 
vfiqne, o'^tait moina Tindignit^ tpae le 
aucc^ d'un po^me, qui, de eon propr© 
aveu^ 'donnant ^ des blasphemea les 
couleurs de la pi^td,' populariaait 

rh^r^aie. EUe n'^tait rien moina 

qu'nne futiUt^ et une bonflonnerie, 
Elle n*avait de l^ger que le titre." 

s 8oor, i, 6. 
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anything like the doctrines of Sabellius and Paul of Samosata, 
hia personal niisfortunea excited interest \ his dignified bearing 
commanded respect, and his connexion with the school of Lncian 
secured him learned and influential sympathy. He received 
more or less decided encouragement from the great Syrian 
bishops Eusebins of Csesarea, Panlinus of Tyre and Theodotns of 
Laodicea : and when Eusebins of Nicoraedia^ the ablest court* 
politician of the East, took up his cause and held a Bithynian 
synod" to demand his recall, Anus might feel himself Alexander's 
equal. Learned men defended and improved bis teaching, and 
before long he was able to boast' that the Eastern bishops held 
with him, except a few " heretical and ill-taught *' men like 
Philogonius of Antiooh or Macaxius of Jerusalem* 

The emperor Licinius let the dispute take its course. He 
was a barbarous old heathen soldier, as ignorant of religion as 
possible, and drifted into a policy of annoyance to the Christians 
late in his reign, and merely out of rivalry to Constantine^ If 



Tff ffai T^s ^irirX^crioj dxpLrm ifcpi- 

* Arius ad Eu9. irai'Tej o^ iritri ttjv 
dy&ToXiiv &lx^'^ ■ - ► dv&pf^Triijp iilpsTL- 

* Tlie supportera of AJ-ius as far as 
the oouufiil of Nicsea may be classified 
tba8:(I)Di9ciplGBofI>Dcian^Euaebiui 
of Nieomedia, Menophanttaa of Ephe- 
BtiB, Theognius of Nioaea, Maris of 
ChalcedoOj Athanasius of Anazarbua 
(PMlost. iii. IS), the BOphist Asterius 
and Leontiua (Epiph, Htsr. G9. 4) the 
future bishop of Antiocb* These are 
all the Luoiauiata whom we can trace; 
for Antomua and EndoxiuE were not 
yet promoted to Taraiisand Germanieea 
respeotiTely, and we know nothing of 
Numeniaa and Alf^xander. All tlieao 
except Atbanaains are named bj PhDo- 
8torgiu8 ij. 11 (II) Disciples of Doro* 
the us — Eusebins of Cflssaj-ea and pro- 
bably bis frienii Paulinns of Tyre, 
(in J (a) From Egypt and Libya— 
Theonas of Marmarica^ Secundns of 
Ptolemaiflj and the presbyter George of 
Aleiendria. PhiloBtorgiua Fragm. ap. 
Nic^tam add^j Daohes of Berenice, 
SecunduB of Tanobira, Sentiantii of 
Boraaum, Zopyrui of Baioa, and by a 



clear mi stake Meletius of Lyeopolis, 
A few of theee may have been Luciaiiisti 
like Ariufl himself, (b) From vari- 
ola parti— Pattopbilua of Seythopo* 
liSj NardsBUS of Neroniaa, Theodotna 
of Laodieca, Gregory of Berytus and 
jEtins of Lydda, Philostorgiue gupra 
names Tarcodimantua of Mgvb, and 
EuIaliuB of Cappadocia; but when he 
adds Basil of Amasea, Meletius of 
Sebftstopolis, Amphion of Oilida (Sige- 
donis Pbilost.) and Loontius and Longi- 
antis of Cappadooiai there must be some 
miatake, deliberate or other wise. Basil 
was dead before 333 (Gtirrea Lidn. 
Chrverf, 115 — 120, against Yalesin^}, 
and all fiT« are expressly claimed as 
orthodox by Atbanaaiua ad epUc jEg. 
8, p, 220 J LeontiuB also by Greg. Nas, 
Or. xviii. 12, p. 338, and Moses of Cho- 
;ene, ii, 89. Meletius is identified by 
Valesius on Eua, fiwt, E(^cL viL 32, 
g 26, with the historian's old teacher 
MeletiuB of Pontiis, who was living at 
least as late as SIO; and with the ortho- 
dox Meletins named by Basil d& Bp* 
SdnctQ 29. 

* It was a local poli<^ of annoyano© 
(Socr. i, 3, rQWLK6it fvBa jAp ijv AtKlvvto^^ 
iii€ifii»ov^y^£To)^Ta.theriniin a ^ystem- 
atio persecution. There were frequent 
cruelties against bishops and soldieri, 
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Eusebius of Nicomedia endeavoured to uae his influence in 
favour of Anus, it was not to much purpose, But when the 
battle of Chryeopolxs (Sept, 323) laid the Empire at the feet of 
Constantiiie, he found it necessary for his own purposes to bring 
the controversy to some decision. 

In some respects be was well qualified for the task. There 
was no want of ability or eamestDess in Coustantiue, or of 
genuine interest in Christianity. His life was pure, and his 
legislation everywhere shews that he could appreciate its lofty 
morals. In political skill he was a match for Diocletian, while 
his military successes were unequalled since the triumph of 
Aurelian. The heathens saw in him the restorer of the Empire, 
the Christians their deliverer from persecution. Even the 
feeling of a divine mission which laid him so open to flattery 
gave him also a sense of responsibility which lifts him far above 
the level of a vulgar Bonaparte. But Constantinc had spent 
his life in camps, and was above all things a practical statesman 
keenly alive to the social miseries of the time. There are few 
nobler pages in the statute-book of Rome than those which record 
his laws. Their cruelty was a passing evil, while their genuine 
Christian aim was a landmark for ever\ He had seen with 



but the Edict of Milan wae ueyer 
formally repealed. See Gonea Mcin^ 
Chrverf. eap. 56* 

1 Constantine^s diameter Bft a Chris- 
tian legieltttor caa scarcely be sustamed 
by tda uni;teadj poliej of toltaration; 
atill leas by hi a eleTaiiOQ of Svm^ay to 
the rank of the heathen fenm. Bnt 
his aim at Ghriatian ends is clear from 
hiB action in aodal matters. 

I. Sla>rery, Freedom put beyond 
prescription (314)» Lawa agamet kid- 
nappera {Slb)^ agaicat extreme crneltjt 
Ac. ^319 ; yet compare law of 326 Cod, 
Theod. IK, xii, 2, — ** correction is not 
mnider^') and separation of families by 
tale {334? Cod. Theod. it. x3lt. 1), 
Easy form of maimmisaion (321), placed 
under the guardianahip of the church. 
The Antonine juriats had done some- 
thing against eiceaa of cruelty , but Con- 
Htantine first ventured clearly to r^Tcrae 
the old heathen policy {victdma b-O, 
S67, Ux Mlia SenUa b*c. 3, lex Furia 
Caninia A.n* 7} of checking the growth 
of the T0e class of &eedmetu Yot he 



retains the old contempt for slaTea; 
keeps up the ayatem of aeyerer legal 
puniehments for their ofiences, and re- 
sttirea to slavery (333) freedmen ^ailty of 
di srespeot to their pa troni. Mu tilati on 
of runaway alayos. Laws embodying 
older ones and ^nhstantiallj lepeated 
by later emperors against connexion of 
aenatora, priests, <fec. with low women 
(336). Cod. Thfod. it. vi. 3 (Haenel). e^r 
an^illa vel ancill^ JUia^ vel liberta vet 
lib^rt^ Jitia^ Hve EoTneina facta s^u La- 
tina, vel scenica vel scenicce jilia^ vel ex 
taberTtaria v*l ex tab^rnariai JiUa^ vel 
humili vil abjectur Vel lenonis aut 
arenarii JiHa^ vel qnm mercimoniia 
vublicu prafuit. The list ia quoted 
by Marcian in 454 Nov. tit. 4, 1, but 
the changed tone of his law is signifi- 
cant. Such marriages forbidden also 
to eurial^s under penalty of deportatio 
in inmlam by law of 319 {Cod. Theod, 
MI. i. 6, cum aTtcillu nonpoUit esse coji- 
nubium^ nam ei hujusTROdi cofittibi^rnio 
HTvi na^cuniur). This however partly 
a fiscal measure to prevent curialeA 

3—2 
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his own eyes the martyrs of Nicomedia : and as he watched the 
evil ends of the persecutors, the conviction grew* upon him 
that the victorious antagonist of the Empire must owe its 
strength to the protection of the heavenly Power. He learned 
to recognize the God of the Christians in his father's God, 
and in the Sun-god's cross of light to see the cross of Christ. 
Accepting the witness of the gospel to his old belief, he forgot 
that a revelation may have new truths to declare as well 
as old ones to confirm. He lingered on the threshold of 
the church, coining money with the Sun-god's name, and 
preaching the vanity of idols to his courtiers. Thus with all his 
interest in Christianity, he could never reach the secret of its 
inner life. Its imposing monotheism he could appreciate ; but 
surely the Person of the Lord was something secondary. Con- 
stantine understood his own age because he shared its heathen 



from escaping their burdens. Savage 
regulations against marriage of free 
women with slaves (326 ; or mitigated 
331 by a return to the law of 314). 

II. Women. Laws (312) to save 
their appearance in court. Restriction 
of divorce (331) to three specified cases 
on each side, not including the hus- 
band's adultery. Prohibition of con- 
cubinage (321 or 324) to married men. 
Savage though not unprecedented pun- 
ishments (320) of fornication. Partial 
repeal (320) of the lex Papia Poppaa 
(Eus. F. C. iv. 26, Soz. i. 9, and esp. 
Niceph. Call. vii. 46) notwithstanding 
the Empire's sore need of fighting 
men. Yet strong class feeling against 
low women — supra^ and contemptuous 
exemption (326) from the penalties of 
adultery of tavern servants, quasvilitas 
vita dignas legum observatione non cre- 
didit, 

III. Poor Laws. The hasty edict 
(Guizot's note on Gibbon ch. xiv.) of 
315, and the more carefully drawn one 
for Africa of 322, directing immediate 
relief of destitute parents at the expense 
of the fiscus. Nerva's law Aur. Victor 
Epit, 12, and Trajan's JDio C. 68, 5, were 
limited to Italy : they are discussed by 
Marquardt R'om, AlterthUmer v. 137 — 
141, and further references given by 
Hatch Organization's^, Whoever rear- 
ed a foundling was allowed to retain it 
(313, 329) as a slave, or (331) as a son. 



IV. Respect for human life. Laws 
regulating prisons (320) and prohibiting 
branding on the face (315) qu6B ad simi- 
litudinem pulchritudinis calestis est 
figurata. Gladiatorial games nscd for 
punishment of slaves 315, but ineffec- 
tually forbidden 325.. Crucifixion of 
slaves 314. His abolition of it Soz. i. 8, 
Aur. Victor Gees, 41 is very doubtful. 

A special account of Constantine's 
legislation is given by Chawner. The 
laws themselves are mostly ooUeoted in 
Migne vin. from the Codex Theodoti- 
anus. 

^ If the best mirror of the emperor's 
mind is found in the language of his 
flatterers, it becomes important to notice 
the distinctly and increasingly mono- 
theistic (not definitely Christian) tone of 
his Gaulish panegyrists. See Freeman 
Hist, Essays, Third Series, 100, 120. 
His Christianity may be compared from 
some points of view with the tolerance 
of Cyrus or of Messer Marco's Eublai. 

On the sun-worship of the time, 
see refs. collected by Eeim. Uebertritt 
Gonstantins 92 — 97, and on the cross 
Zahn Constantin der Orosse 11 — 16, 
and Wietersheim pahn) VSlkerwander- 
ung i. 406 — 414. The best general ac- 
count of Constantino is by Wordsworth 
in Diet, Ghr, Biogr. On his relation 
to the church, Loening Kirchenrecht i. 
20 sq. 
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superstitions and its heathen class-feeling ; and Christianity to 
him was nothing more than a monotheistic heathenism. Arian- 
ism therefore came up to his ideal of religion, and he could not 
see what was lacking in it. The whole question seemed a 
mere affair of words. / 

But if the emperor had no special theological interest in the \ 
matter, he could not overlook its political importance. Old \ 
experience warned him of the danger of a stir in Egypt ; and he 
had himself seen with what diflSculty the revolt of Achilleus 
had been crushed. These Arian songs might cause a bloody 
tumult any day at Alexandria ; and if the Christians went down \ 

into the streets, they could hardly be allowed to fight it out like ' 

Jews. Nor was the danger confined to Alexandria. The dis- 
pute was not on a question of local interest like the consecration 
of CsBcilian, but was already tearing all the East in sunder. The 
unity of Christendom was at peril ; and with it the support 
which the shattered Empire looked for from an undivided 
church. Even Aurelian had seemed to feel that a religio licita 
must have no divisions; and though the edict of Milan had 
proclaimed toleration for every form of heresy, the more sub- 
stantial gifts of Constantine were the reward of orthodox 
belief, or rather of communion with the leading bishops of 
the Christian corporation. Law after law gives honours and 
immunities to the church, but law after law excludes the 
sectaries firom its benefits. The Empire could deal with a 
church, but not with miscellaneous gatherings of self-willed 
schismatics. Thus when Constantine's efforts failed to satisfy 
the Donatists of their duty to obey CsBcilian, he next en- 
deavoured in the interest of unity to crush them, and only gave 
up the attempt when experience had shewn its uselessness. 

In this temper Constantine approached the Arian difficulty. 
His first step was to send Hosius of Cordova to Alexandria 
with a characteristic letter to Alexander and Arius. It pre- 
sents "a strange mixture of a masters pride, a Christian's 
submission, and a statesman's disdain ^" But the very strange- 
ness of the document guarantees its sincerity. If Eusebius 

^ So Broglie i. 3S0. The best summary of the letter is given by Baur 
E. Tr. ii. 223. 
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of Nicomedia had any hand in its despatch\ he cannot have 
done more than give the final impulse to the emperor's pur- 
poses. Constantine treats the dispute as a mere word-battle 
about mysteries beyond our reach, arising out of an over- 
curious question asked by Alexander, and a rash answer given 
by Arius. They were agreed on essentials, and ought to forgive 
each other the past as our holy religion enjoins, and for the 
future to avoid these vulgar quarrels*. The dispute was most 
distressing to himself, and really quite unnecessary. 

At that stage of the controversy such a letter was 
unavailing'. The excitement at Alexandria grew worse, 
though Hosius succeeded in healing one of the minor 
schisms. Whether it was during this mission (Socr. iii 7), 
or somewhat later at Nicomedia (Philost. i. 7), that he came 
to an understanding with Alexander, we cannot say. 

Constantine enlarged his plans. If Arianism divided 
Alexandria, the Meletian schism was giving quite as much 
trouble higher up the Nile. The old Easter controversy* 
too had not been eflfectually settled at Aries ; and there were 
minor questions about Novatian and Paulianist baptism, and 
the treatment of the Licinian lapd. He therefore issued 
invitations to all Christian bishops to meet next summer 
at Nicaea in Bithynia (an auspicious name*^), in order to make 
a final end of all the disputes which rent the unity of 
Ch^istendom^ The restoration of peace was a holy service, 
and would be a noble preparation for the solemnities of the 
great emperor s Vicennalia. 

1 As Dr Beynolds thinks, Diet, Ghr, 5 fiaxpoh ^Siy XP^"^''^ '''«'' ^irapraxov 

Biogr, Art. Eusebitus of Nicomedia, Xauiv SievriveyfUptjVt that the dispute 

3 Socr. i. 7, ^fubdri radr iffH^ Kal was both ancient and general. It is 

vaidiKois difoiais &pfi6TTovTa /iSWov, j the subject of the very fbrst decision 

TyT(ayl€p4(i)UK<d<f>povLti(oudpdpQv<rw4a€i at Aries in 314, and was quite as 

TpotrrfiKouTa. conspicuous as Arianism at Nioasa. 

« After this failure Broglie i. 388, « So Eusebius V. C, iii. 6 t6X« 

following Tillemont, Mem. vi. 742, ifiirpiirovaa rQ avp6d(fif pLktis iviipvfiot* 

places the emperor's angry letter to On the choice of Nicssa, Stanley East- 

Arius, preserved by Gel. Oyz. iii. 1. em Churchy 88 — 91. 

* The wild theory that the Asiatic « We hear nothing of the Donatis'ts. 

school of Quartodecimans had died out They had been tolerably quiet for some 

before 276, and a perfectly new one years; and Constantine was wise enough 

arisen since under Jewish influences at to leave them out of the Nicene pro- 

Antioch, is snffioiently refuted by the gramme, 
direct statement of Eusebius V, C, iiL 
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The idea of an oecumenical coimcil may well have been 
Constan tine's own. It bears the stamp of a statesman s im- 
perial and far* reaching policy, and is of a piece with the whole 
of the emperor a life* Smaller councils had been a constant 
resource in smaller disputes ; and Constantine hoped (notwith- 
standing his experience at Aries) that if the bishops could only 
be brought to some decision, all the churches would follow it* 

It is needless here to analyse the imposing list of bishops 
present from almost every province of the Empire^, and some 
from beyond its frontiers in the far East and North* We 
need only note the Eastern character of the assembly^, and 
the large number of confessors present^ And if the bishops 
were not usually men of learning, they were not on that 
account any the less competent witnesses to the actual belief 
of their churches* Little a.s the issue of the council satisfied 
hira, Eusebius is full of genuine enthusiasm over his majestic roll 
of churches far and near, from the extremity of Europe to the 
furthest ends of Asia. Not without the Holy Spirit's guidance 
did that august assembly meet. Like the apostolic choir, like 
the Pentecostal gathering the fathers of Nicaea seemed to their 
own contemporaries ; and we cannot wonder if the old historian 
turned away from the noisy bickerings of after years to recall 
the glorious hope which gathered round the councirs meeting^ 
Nor was that day a day of hope for the church of God alone, but 
also for the world. The Empire seemed to forget its ancient 
siekoess now that it was at last confronted with its mysterious 
antagonist- The old world faced the new, and all was ready for 



^ Every dioaese i?pas represent pd 
except Britam, though we know only of 
single biahopfl from Hpaio, Gaul, Africa, 
Italy, nijricam and Dacia. From 
ontBide the Empire we have John the 
PerBiaD, Cathirius {uame corrupt) of 
Eoaportia^ and Thoophiltia the Goth, 

^ We can only trace aeven bishops 
from the West \ and in any case there 
cannot have been very many. 

» We can name for certain HoeiUB 
of Cordova, Paul of Neocflaaarea, Paph- 
nutiuB and Potammon. Eustathiufi of 
Antiooh is vouched for by Athanasiua, 
HUt^ At. 4f p. 374^ Maoedonius of 



Mopsuestiaby the Eusebians at PhiJip- 
popolia ( Hilary Fragm. iii, ) ; and the 
only reflection on the eonfessorahip of 
Euaebius of C^^area is Potaromon's 
taunt at Tyre, whioh ie rejected by 
SemiBch in Herzog RealencycL^ and 
with emphaaia by Light foot, Blmebim 
of Oitsarea. A few more are given by 
Niceph« Gall. viii. 14, but some of 
them at least are nnhistorioaL 

■* The ignoranoe of the bishops was 
exagqeratod (Socr. i. 8) by SabinuB of 
Heraolea. It is also alluded to by the 
HomeeanB at Sirmium. 

6 Eus. V. a. iii. b—%. 
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the league which joined the names of Eome and Christendom, 
and made the sway of Christ and Csesar one. 

All parties seem to have agreed to deal with the contro- 
versy by issuing a new creed ; by no means for popular use, 
but as a universal test of orthodoxy to be signed by bishops 
upon occasion. Christendom as yet had no authoritative creed 
at all. There was a traditional Rule of Faith, and there was 
a final standard of doctrine in Scripture; but there was no 
acknowledged and authoritative Symbol. Diflferent churches 
had varying creeds (irLareL^^) for catechetical use, besides the 
proper baptismal professions made by the catechumen with 
his own lips. Some of these were ancient, and some of wide- 
spread use", and all were couched in the words of Scripture, 
and all variously modelled on the Lord's Baptismal Formula 
(Matt, xxviii. 19). But there was no universal Symbol. With 
existing forms it was not proposed to interfere; but it was 
none the less a momentous change to draw up a single docu- 
ment as a standard of orthodoxy for the whole of Christendom, 
to put an end not only to this but to all future controversies. 
The plan seems Constantine's own, like that of the oecumenical 
council itself; but all parties entered into it, and only the 
wording remained to be decided upon. 

The Arians had come full of hope to the council. They 
were confident that the bishops would accept or at least allow 
their doctrine. They had powerful friends at court, and an 
influential connexion in the learned Lucianic circle. They 
reckoned also on the unwillingness of the conservatives to 
exclude opinions which tradition had never expressly condemned. 
Their confidence must have received some rude shocks in the 
preliminary conferences', but few could have foreseen that on 
the day of the decisive meeting, the great heresy could not 
muster twenty votes in support of an Arianizing creed presented 
by Eusebius of Nicomedia. The bishops raised an angry 

^ The Nicene Creed itself is rega- an instance, if we can accept Caspari's 

larly called ir/<rri$ or fjt.d$rjfia : never theory {QueUen iii.) of its origin. 

ailf/i^oXov (except in Can, Laod. 7) till » Bequired by the duration of the 

its conversion into a baptismal pro- council, and implied by Soz. i. 17, 

fession in the next century. SeeCaspari iifiipay (SpKre, Ka$* rju ^CMv Xuo-cu rd 

Qtiellen i. 24. dfJupLaprjroi&fieva. vpb bk ttjs TpoSefffiUis 

^ The Boman creed of Marcellus is awibyres KaB' iavro^s ol iwlffKoirM, ic.r.X. 
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damourj and tore it in pieces. Thereupon we are told that 
Arias was abandoned by all but five of his supporters ^ 

This was decisive, Arianism was condemned by a crushing 
majority \ and it only remained to formulate the decision. But 
here began the diflSculty, The conservatives* were really 
shocked at what had been read before them, and could not 
refuse to agree with Athauasius, that such ' blasphemies * were 
not to be allowed. Their doubt was rather whether sound 
policy^ required their conclusions to be embodied in the new 
creed, and whether any direct condemnation of Arianism might 
not involve dangers on the SabeLlian aide. 

At this point Eusebius of Caesar ea came forward. Though 
neither a great man nor a clear thinkerj he was much the most 
learned member of the council. He occupied an important 
see, stood high in the emperor^s favour, and with regard to 
doctrine held a conservative position which commanded general 
respect by its safe moderation*. He agreed with Arius in the 
current belief that God is absolutely one, essentially mysterious 
and entirely separate from a world which cannot bear his touch. 
He agreed again that the idea of divinity is complete in the 
Father^ so that the Trinity is from the will only of Qod< 
Hence if the separate personality of the Son is to be main- 
tained against Sabtillius, it was impossible to allow him full 
eternity. So far Eusebius went with Arius; but here he 
stopped. Instead of drawing the inference that the Lord is 
only a creature, he preferred to regard him as the personal 
copy of the divine attributes, as the h^vr^p^vwv Sem begotten 



1 Euatnttims ap. Tbeodoret, i. 7^ 8. 
De Eroglie u. 3ti lias & theory that the 
rejected creed was that of Euaebiiia of 
CfiBsarea- Bat this, aa Neandur iv, 22 
decisivelj remarks, Gontained nothing 
which could oSecd the conservative a* 

-^ It may be convenient here to 
dissociate my uae of the word comerva- 
live from Dr Abbott's in his Oxford 
Serntomi 1S79, I am tra oaf erring to 
ecclesiaatiGal matterB the broad meao- 
ing which the word Is isuppoeed to 
bear in EngliBh poUtics, as indicating 
ft cla«a of men more inclined than 
others to acqulei^ce in an existing state 
of things. In the Nicene age th*i new 



idea which claimed sdmittanoe was 
that of hypostatic distinotionB : in qqx 
own (according to Dr Abbott) it seems 
to be the fuU coordination of Nature 
wiih Eevelation, His division there- 
fore turns on questions unknown to the 
Nicene age, whertt he would have to eet 
down all parties aa substantially con* 
servative. 

^ So Hort Tw§ nits. 56 n, thongh 
referring to the next Btage of tha 
debate. 

* HiE poBifcion at the council is 
well drawn from one point of view by 
^ialon Saint AtL 122, 
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ineffably of the Father's will before the ages. Thus the eternal 
generation was no longer an in temp oral relation as Origen had 
nnderstood it, but a pretemporal act of will; and the only 
escape from the Arian ^f wort ore qvk ^v was to lay stress 
on its myaterions nature, and to contemplate it from the side 
of cause rather than from that of time* 

To a man of. this aort it seemed a natural course to fidl 
back upon the authority of some older creed such as all could 
sign. Eusebius therefore laid before the council that of his 
own church of CEesareaj which he had himself learned as a 
catechumen and since taught as presbjrter and bishop. It is a 
short and simple document, admin^bly recommended to con- 
servative feeling by its scriptural language and prudent evasion 
of the question before the council. In character^ it belongs to 
the previous century, going back even behind TertuUian in 
emphasizing the Logos doctrine rather than the eternal Sonship. 
Arianism it ignored. Its irpoi^ToroKov iraoij^ Kriaem^ and its 
wph "fravrmv Tmv almvmv might mean "' begotten (not eternally, 
but) before other things were created ^" Its B^bv €k 6eov was 
no more than Arins had repeatedly confessed^ while its solitary 
a-aptcmOipra left the whole doctrine of the Incarnation in 
uncertainty I To this docuraenfc Eusebius added a protest of 
his own (liarepa aXiiOm^ Xlaripa k.t.K, quoting Matt, xxviii. 
19) modelled on the creed of Lucian*, and directed mainly 
against the Sabellianism he most feared. 

Had the council been drawing up a creed for popular use, 
a short and simple document of this kind would have been 



1 The CaeaMean oreed is best dis- 
emsBfid by Hort Two Dissertations 
54^71, flia Qocount of the caiuicil 
see ma uaasaaUable, and we can only 
regret tbEit a complete narrative of it 
wag^ no part of his plan, 

^ wpooiilfvioif rather than dtSiOv. 

* The word trts^pfta&^vra by itself 
IB very rare in creeds. It oconra &b a 
variou* reading in the confession of 
Anna and Eusoius. The other reading 
ifl ffdpJCft dyaXa^&vra, which ia found in 
t}ie ApostoUoal Constitutions and (with 
a change of conatmction) in the first 
creed of Antiooh, and in that of 
Belencia, The dated creed of Sirminm 



has yfi^jfTj&ivTa, to which (t6) jcori 
a&pKa is added at NicS and Constanti- 
nople. It la usnalLy quaMed by ivaw- 
flpuri?tfapTa, as in the Nioene Creed* 
The Arian view is clearly given in the 
confession of Eudosiinfl (diaetissed by 
Caspar! J Atte u. neiie Quelten 176 — 185), 
where we have trapKbtBi vra o6k ivav' 
Bpu^w^traPTti. 

^ Aa Eusebius wae dead before S41, 
this ia more likely than the converse, 
that the Lueianic passage waa adopted 
from him at Antioch, He also has it 
in view cira MarceUum i. p- 4» Asteritis 
had it id^ p. 19« 



PERSISTEHrCE OF ATHAFASmS. 

suitable enough. The undecided bishops received it with de- 
light It contained none of the vexatious technical terms 
which had done all the mischief — nothing but familiar Scrip- 
ture, which the least learned of them could understand. So 
far as Arianism might mean to deny the Lord's divinity, it 
was clearly condemned already, and the whole question might 
now be safely left at rest behind the ambiguities of the 
CaBsarean creed. So it was accepted at once. Marcel! us him- 
self could find no fault with its doctrine, and the Arians were 
glad now to escape a direct condemnation. But unanimity of 
this sort, which really decided nothing, was not what Atha- 
nasius and Marcellus wanted* They had not come to the 
council to haggle over compromises, but to cast out the 
blasphemer, and they were resolved to do it effectually. 

Hardly a more momentous resolution can be found in 
history. The whole future of Christianity was determined by 
it; and we musit fairly face the question whether Athanasius 
was right or not. Would it not have been every way better 
to rest satisfied with the great moral victory already gained ? 
When heathens were pressing into the church io crowds, was 
that a suitable time to oflTend them with a solemn procla* 
mation of the very doctrine which chiefly kept them back ? 
It was, moreover, a dangerous policy to insist on measures for 
which even Christian opinion was not ripe, and it led directly 
to the gravest troubles in the churches— troubles of which no 
man then living was to see the end. The first half century 
of prelude was a war of giants; but the main contest opened 
at Nicaea is not ended yet, or like to end before the Lord 
himself shall come to end it. It was the decision of Athanasius 
which made half the bitterness between the Roman and the 
Teuton, between Christianity and Islam to this day. Even 
now it is the woi^t stumbling-block of Western unbelief Many 
of our most earnest enemies would glatlly forget their enmity 
if we would only drop our mysticism and admire with them 
a human Christ who never rose with power from the dead, 
But we may not do this thing. Christianity cannot make ita 
peace with this world by dropping that message from the 
other which m its only reason for existence. Athanasius waa 
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clearly right. When Constantine had fairly put the question, 
they could not refuse to answer. Let the danger be what 
it might, they could not deliberately leave it open for Christian 
bishops (the creed was not for others) to dispute whether our 
Lord is truly God or not. Those may smile to whom all 
revelation is a vain thing; but it is our life, and we believe 
it is their own life too. If there is truth or even meaning in 
the gospel, this question of all others is most surely vital. Nor 
has history failed to justify Athanasius. That heathen age 
was no time to trifle with heathenism in the very citadel of 
Christian life. Fresh from the fiery trial of the last great per- 
secution, whose scarred and mutilated veterans were sprinkled 
through the council-hall, the church of God was entering on 
a still mightier conflict with the spirit of the world. If their 
fathers had been faithful unto death or saved a people from 
the world, their sons would have to save the world itself and 
tame its Northern conquerors. Was that a time to say of 
Christ, " But as for this man, we know not whence he is ^ " ? 

The Caesarean creed being adopted in substance, the contro- 
versy could be fought out in the searching discussion to which 
its details were subjected. Constantine proposed only to add 
the word ofioovacov, but it was found impossible to stop there. 
Ill-compacted clauses invited rearrangement, and older churches 
like Jerusalem or Antioch* might claim to share with Caesarea 
the honour of giving a creed to the whole of Christendom. 
Above all, the Athanasian party could urge that several of 
the CsBsarean phrases decidedly favoured the opinions which 

1 See Harnack J), O. ii. 220. woirjfM^ tdiov 5^ iK rod UaTpbs yivvrifM... 

2 Hort Two Diss. 69 points this out, b{fvafuv dXridiv^v Kod cUSva rod IlaTpbs 
and calls attention to the prominent rbv A&yop/^fMiiv tckoI dirapdWaKTOP 
part taken in the council by Eustathius a^rbv /card irdvTa rf Uarpl^ kuI ATperrov 
and Macarius. It may be added that xal del koX iv airrtfi chai ddiaipirtai de 
we find more than one trace of the Deer. 19. 20, and again o(} Krlafia dXXd 
Lucianio creed in the discussions at b(fvatuVf (ro4>Lav fidvriv rod Harpos xcd 
Nic8Ba. The protest of Eusebius has eUdva dXdiov dirapdWaKTOv xard 
been mentioned before. It would also irdura rod Uarpos koI Qeov d\Tf0ip6pf 
seem that one of the forms proposed ad Afros 5. Is it too much to see 
at the next stage of the debate was behind these passages a reference to 
a modification of the Lucianio creed. the Lucianic creed, espeoiaUy to its 
Athanasius speaks of the bishops as central phrase oMas dirapdTsXaicTw 
discussing such phrases as ds iariv o^k eUdva ? Of course oMas would be 
i^ oi/K 6vT<av dW iK rod Qcov, xal A6yos dropped at this stage of the debate. 
iffrl KoX ao<f>iaf dXV o6 tcrlcfia oidi 




it had been agreed to condemn* XTltinciately cbanges were 
made, falling conYeniently into sis groups. 

(a) Its ray T&p airdvrmv 6pur<Sv re Kol aopdrmv tto^^ti^i', 
which might imply the creation of the Son and the Holy 
Spirit ^^ was softened by the substitution of TrAvreav, 

(b) The Sonship was thrown to the front, referring all 
Bubsequent clauses to the Son instead of the Logos, We find 
no trace of any objection to this, though the council might 
have divided strangely on it, with Arius and Athanasine on 
one side, Euaebius and Marcellus on the other. 

(c) As this brought the words yevvfiOivra €k tov irarpoq 
fLovoyevT} next to Geov ix 0€qv, it was decided to qualify both 
by the insertion of the new clause rovTiariv itc ttJ? overlap 
TOV liaTpo^if as a parenthesis which ''while chiefly limiting 
the sense of ifc rov irarposy limited also the sense of p,apoyev7}j 
as against the Hommousians, and at the same time compelled 
PfOvoyeprj into a subsidiary limitation of e/c tov "Trurpi^f as 
against the Anomoeans*.** 

(d) Dropping faj^i/ e /c ^mrjq and irpmroroKov TrdoT}^ KTurem^, 
the Nicene Creed inserts 8€0v aXijBipov ix $€00 dXfj^tvov : then, 
parallel to y€PV7]0ipra €K rov Trarpo^^ it resumes — ^evw^Oivra 
ov iroi'qdlvra^ ofj^oovaiov rm irarpi, carefully contrasting the 
two participles which the Arians so industriously confused, 

(e) The dangerous trap/cmO^pra was explained by the ad- 
dition of ipavdpmTTtjirapTa. Thus the Lord took something 
more than a mere human body: but it was left undecided 
whether he assumed human nature or merely entered into 
union with a man, Neetorian eiror on the Incarnation is 
still left open, hut Arian is shut out\ 

(/) The anathemas were added — roit^ 8e Xiyoprm^ on 
^p TTorc lire ovk tjv, teal ^rplu y€PP7f07}pai oitc jjv, «:£ii Srt 1^ ovx 
Spr^j>v ^yip€To, 17 ^^ eripaq VTra^ rdxTEo}^ rj ovo-ta^ tfido-Kavra^ 
elpatj 17 Krarrov y rpGirrop tJ aXKoitorap rov utov rov ffeoO, 
dpadepiari^€i 7} xaffoXi/crj ifCKXija-ta. 

^ The sttggestioti is due to SwainBon confesdori of Ad&nmntios. It$ impor- 

DicL of Ckr. Bi&ffT. Art. Faith. It is taDce is as shewiDg how carefully the 

confirmed by the signi^oaDt aYoidance Council did its work* 

of awdvTiav in other dcwjuments, eicept ^ Hort Two DiM^. 69. 

the Apottolical Conatitutiojis ^ud the ^ Swain &on Nicene Creed 77* 
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Our accounts of the Nicene debates are too fragroentary to 
let us trace many of the objections made before the council _ 
but knowing as we do that they were carefully discussed, we 
may presume that they were the standing difficulties of the 
later Arianizers. These are four in number— 

1. The expressiona ^tc t^v o^cr/a? and ifwovtnov are ma- 
terialistj tending to a Manichean view of the Son as a part 
of the divine essence \ or else imply a third essence prior to 
both*. This objection would carry weight even in the Blast, 
and be a serious difficulty in the West, where ovata was 
translated by the materialising word substantia. 

2, The word o^oovtjto^ is Sabellian, It implies the 
common possession of the divine essence, and fairly admits 
the doctrine of Marcellus, that the unity of Person is like that 
between man and his reason. If we consider its derivation 
and follow its use in the early part of the controversy, there 
is no escape from the conclusion that the word wds Sabellian, 
and that the sense ultimately given to it was a result of 
Seminarian influence". In the creed however it was balanced 
by the more important* kic r^? ovutm tov Ilarp6^\ and it 
was soon turned into a comprehensive mode of asserting a 
complete identity of attributes* It was needed as a direct 
condemnation of Arianism, and formed a first approximation 
to the mysterious doctrine of the -rrepiX'^PW^^ ^y which the 
metaphor of triune personality was afterwards explained and 



1 Bo Anus ad Al> in Atb, de %n. 
16, p. 583. Ariartizera usuaUj press 

*^ AunulUiig the idea of y4vV7}(n^^ ai 
Hilar J notices de Syn. 68. 

' The word is hmt discnssed by 
Zabn MaTcellm 11—27, 87, followed 
by Hamack D.CIL^H and Bobertson 
Ath. Int. xxxiL; againefc Domer ii. 
247, Voigt Ath. 46, and Atzberger 
Logoalehre 84. 

* Athanaaius always laid iDOreatreBS 
OD iK T^i e^irlai toP II. thau on 6^006^ 
(Tiov, The latter indeed, as is well 
known, be uses sparingly* Even iii 
bia Mxp. Fidei it Gomes in only onee, 
and that indirectly (e. 2, p. 80 wfj oi 

&fMiovumy—ye,t ix riji oiJeriof ia replaced 



by pefipbrasei in the style of the Lttd- 
anic creed) » Id his conciliatory de 
SytiQdis he avoids it : also in Ma Orm- 
tioTt^^ (written shortly after ; see New- 
man Ath. Tr, ii, 227 n) where it is only 
fonnd i* 9, p* 325 » lie uses it freely 
elsewhere, esp. Epp. ad Ser., de Ine, H 
c. dr., and ad Afro». One remarkable 
passage is ad Ser. Ep, ri. 3, p. 647, 
where he says tbat a father and son are 
bfM>o^ffi0i, also man and man, and hence 
the Son is ojuooiJcrtos with the Father 
(thia is the meaning of 0^.) » but not with 
created beings (eontrast De/, Chaloe- 
don), for no created being is either (1) 
iravTtucpdTiiif}, (2) Hrptwrm, (3) increate, 
or (4} !pdff^t $£6% not /trroi^Erip only. So 
de Sent. Di<m. 10, p. lU?. 
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checked: yet conservative instinct pointed to a real danger. 

On the accepted theory of the absolute simplicity of the divine 
nature there was no room for a hypostatic Trinity ; and as all 
parties repudiated tritheism, it was hard to see how the Lord's 
filll deity admitted of any but a Sabellianizing defence : and 
if Marcellus shewed his leanings in that direction, we may 
presume that he was not condemned at Nicam by the party 
which refused to disavow his developed scheme at Sardica. 

3* The words ovtria and o^om^m^ are not found in Scrip- 
ture. This is the argument which seems to have influenced the 
conservatives most of alL The policy of Athanasius was pivoted 
on these words : yet the use of a,jpa<pa in an avithoritative 
creed was a positive revolution in the church. It was a mere 
argumentum ad komijiem to answer^ that the Arians had set 
the example. At any rate, they had not attempted to put their 
ef ov/c ovTtapj ijp work 2t€ ovk ^v k.tX^ into the creed. 

4 The use of ofioova-to^ is contrary to tradition, having 
been condemned by the council of Antioch in 269 against Paul 
of Samosata. It is not clear whether he used the word or not'; 
but the council certainly rejected it. The danger from the 
Manichean side had not passed away in 325; but this the 
Arians had already urged. Their insistence on the fact apart 
from the motives of the decision at Antioch was an appeal 
fix>m Scripture to tradition. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that the victors of Nicsea leaned oo Scripture, the Arians on 
tradition ^ Both sides indeed accepted Scripture as the para- 
mount authority j but when the interpretation of Scripture was 



t Athfljiaeitia dt Syn. 36, p. 600. 

3 Aibanasms de Syn. i5, p, 606 
(followed by Nitzach Grundrisi 205) 
Bays that he ob]e<rted to it a& implying 
& prior esBeace, On the other hand, 
Wl&Tj it Syn. 81, 86. 88 and Epl- 
phanius fft^r* Bd, o (followed by Doftjer 
ii, 12) declare that he accepted it, 
appareatly in the Sabelli agnizing senae 
in which Marcellua uuderetood it. In 
tWfi case the authority of Athaoasius 
\B impaired by the fact that h© wrote 
In exile, and without hiB books, 

» Justice is not always done to the 
ground of Scri p ture ,on whi oh th ) f ath era 
of Nicosa Bpeoially took their stand. 



Westeott Cdmn 422—426 need not havd 
Gonde&aended to qnote Gelaaius of Gyzi- 
ctis ha proof of what we may find on 
alniast every page of AthanaaioB* Voi^ 
AtK 192— 3 i8 not too decided on thu 
point, though he ee^ms to fori^et that 
the c^u option waa nesQT formnUy plaoed 
on the ground of Scripture as against 
tradition. Atbanaslua never raiaaa the 
question in this exaot shape, ior ha 
never contemplates the possibility (how 
could he?) of the whole church having 
worshipped a mere creature from the 
first. On the oouncil, Stanley EaAUm 
Church 117, 
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disputed, it became a question whether a word not sanctioned 
by tradition could be rightly made a test of orthodoxy. K 
tradition gave them a foothold (and none could deny it), the 
Arians thought themselves entitled to stay in the church. If 
Scripture condemned them (and there could be no doubt of 
that), Athanasius thought himself bound to turn them out. 
His works are one continuous appeal to Scripture*. In this 
case his principal argument is that if the word ofioovaio^ is 
not found in Scripture, the doctrine is. This was enough; 
but if the Arians referred to tradition, they might be met 
on that ground also*. Athanasius claims the authority of 
Origen and Theognostus, and shews that even the incautious 
Dionysius of Alexandria freely recognized the disputed word 
when it was pressed upon him by his Roman namesake. With 
regard to its rejection by the Syrian churches, he refuses all 
mechanical comparisons of numbers or antiquity between the 
councils of Antioch and Nicaea, and endeavours to shew that 
while Paul of Samosata used the word in one sense, Arius 
denied it in another*. 

The council paused. The confessors in particular were an 
immense conservative force. Some of them, like Hosius and 
Eustathius, had been foremost in denouncing Arius ; but few of 
them can have been eager for changes in the faith (which had 
sustained them in their trial*. Now the plan proposed was 
nothing less than a revolution — no doubt in its deepejst meaning 
conservative, but none the less externally a revolutiok. So the 
council paused**. It was an immense change to issme a single 

1 The mere nmnber of his quota- p. 325 ; nd Serap. i. 28», p. 540 ; ad 

tions is significant. The de Decretis Afros 7, p. 716. Mohler Jktfc. 110 — 117 

contains 105 in 24 pages, the three Ora- and Atzberger Logosletnire 46 have 

Hones c. Arianos 918 in 181 pages, and made the most of themH 
the de Incamatione et c. Ar. as many ' In the conciliatoryT de Syn. 43, 

as 186 in 15 pages. The de Synodis is a p. 604 : but his argume! IntB at NiosBa 

narrative of events, so that it contains have not come down to wa. 
fewer; but the instant a doctrine has to ^ Bufinus i. 2 Cumr^que in eodem 

. be established (c. 49), he gives a series concilio esset Confessoru!n» fMgnus nu- 

of thirty quotations. And these are meriis sacerdotumj orrmesr TArii novitati- 

not merely ornamental, as when he bus adversabantur. Th^'ils may be for- 

quotes Hermas, but substantial parts mally true : but it needr|« qualification 

of his argument. for Eusebius of CsBSEf^aea and (no 

^ The traditional side of his teach- doubt) Macedonius of M^^opeaestia. 
ing is seen in passages like Encycl, 1, ^ ooz. i. 17 must bef^^^gotioed here. 

p. 88 ; . de Deer. 27, p. 183 ; Or. i. 8, j \ 
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test creed for all the bishops of Chrisfcendom : and though the 
entire council had agreed to do it, and was actually sitting 
for the purpose, the conservatives were sure to make it as 
innocent as they could. Again, it was a serious step positively 
to exclude Arianism ; and though they had consented to this 
also, they had not done so without misgiving. But when it 
was proposed to make everything depend on a word not found 
in Scripture, of materialist tendency and savouring not a little 
of Sabellianism, and lying moreover under the condemnation 
of an earlier council of high and orthodox authority, it would 
have been stmnge indeed if the conservatives bad not looked 
for some escape. 

But there was no other method of excluding Arianism. As 
the dispute was not of the canon, but of the interpretation of 
Scripture, it was quite indifferent how much Scripture was 
put into the creed. If Seripture was to be limited to any 
particular meaning, they must go outside Scripture for technical 
terms to define that meaning. Atbanasius of course under- 
stood tbia, but others were leaa acute, and needed to be con- 
vinced of it by a fruitless search for some alternative. We 
have a curious account^ of the Ariau evasions of every Scriptural 
expression proposed. If it were Of Ood, the answer was "All 
things are of God," If the Lord were described as the Image 
of God, "So are we, for In the image of God made he man." 
If as the SoHj " We too are sons of God/' If as the Power of 
God, *' There are many such powers, the locust and the cater- 
pillar for example'/' If as True God of Trqe God, even this 
was evaded, for the Arians recognized him as true God in 
their sense from bis creation. Thus the conservatives were 
ultimately driven back on etc tt}? ovaia^ and o^oovatov only 
by experience of the impossibility of excluding the non-Scriptural 
expressions of Arianism in any other way. 

The reluctance with which they accepted the insertions is 
clear from the action of some conspicuous members of the 
council. Some subscribed almost openly as a formality to please 

1 Ath. ud Afrm 5, p. 714, Eobert- ^ The aUusion h to Joel ii, 25 i) 

BOH dth. Int. XX, puta the scene before Mp<i.pds pl$v i} jtirydXiy, 
the piopoaal of the Cesarean ore^d. 
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the emperor. " The soul/* said they, " is none the worse for a 
little iuk^" Others like Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognius 
of Nicspa, who were more Arian than conservative, put their 
own meaning on the words and signed with a deliberate mental 
reservation. ThiSp if we can trust their admirer Philostorgius', 
was the course advised by their protector Constantia. 

The sorest disappointment was reserved for Eusebius of 
CsBsarea, Instead of giving a creed to Christendom, he received 
back his confession in a form which at first he could not consent 
to sign at alL He was not without ground for his complaint 
that under pretence of inserting the single word op^aovfTLov, the 
council had in effect replaced it by a composition of their own'. 
It was a venerable document of stainless orthodoxy ; but they 
bad laid rude hands on almost every clause of it. Instead of a 
truly conservative confession which commanded the assent of all 
parties by deciding nothing, they forced upon him a stringent 
condemnation, not indeed of his own belief, but of opinions 
held by many of his friends, and separated by no clear logical 
distinction from his own. He felt that an apology for his 
signature was due to the people of his diocese, and explained 
his conduct in a letter preserved by Socrates and Theodoret*. 
It was an unpleasant necessity*, but he made the best of it, 
interpreting the council's decisions from his own point of view, 
to shew that he had signed it with a good conscience. First 
he gives the creed of Csesarea, then records its unanimous 
acceptance subject to the insertion of the word Q^ov<nop, 
which Constantine explained as directed against materializing 



1 The eipreflaiou is from Greg* 
Naz. Or. rriii, 17, p. 342 ; qnoted bj 
Fialon Ath. 116. 

^ Philofltorgiiifi i, 9. Hb eallft her 
CoDHtantma : but do doubt the widow 
of Lieinitia ia meant. Socr. i. 25^ 

^ Eus. ap. Theodoret i. 12 rath-T^s 

Ap&OTara wepi^'^Hv airr^ ifxapr^priirev 
Q^iii r£ Kal wavTov ippovstv u^vvuspioKoyTjiret 
Kal rah-Q Toi* irdiras trvyitaraTl&fffi^aL 
^TTGypd^fu^ Tf rtKt 66y^<ri Kal vvfitppovflv 
To6rmi a^roh vapeKeXevero" fcit ptopov 



a Kal aM iip^'fivtvwe \iyitiv* khI h 

Trpo^dirtt. t^ toG buoovtrlav ^potrd-^iOji 
T^^tfit Tr}P yp&fpy}^ Trf^aiijffacrti' ( folio w&i 
by tbe creed of tbe coancil). 

< Soor. i. 8. Theod. i. 12. 

* Notice AvayK&lt^^ twic^ repeated, 
aB in H. E. iii, 39, where he oaimot 
esoapo the Boblect of Papiaa. The 
prommenoe given to OonitaDtine^a 
action wiU not bear de Bvoglie^ti in* 
vidions infereoce (v. 32 n) : for it would 
not impair the counciFs authority with 
ftoj but the Donatista. 
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^ew8. But it emerged from the debates in a form so altered 
that he could Dot sign it without more precise assurances of 
its orthodox import The first questionable expression was 
ktc T7}^ oviriaK ] but this he accepted on the statement that 
it was not meant in a Manic bean sense. Ne^t yevp'riGivra 
Qv wnvqBiura was explained as declaring that the Son has 
nothing in common with the creatures, but is of a higher 
essence ineffably begotten from the Father, Then o^oovaiov 
T^ TVarpl implies that the divine generation m not like that 
of creatures, allowing as it does of neither division nor sepa- 
ration, nor change nor passion ^ but separates the Son from 
the creatures as a beiog in all respects like the Father and 
from no other essence than the divine, and really amounts to 
no more than Ik tov Itarpo^. This was reasonable, especially 
as there was learned authority ' for using the word. The 
anathemas were directed against the n on -scriptural expressions 
whose use had caused nearly all the mischief. Finally, the 
denunciation of ovx tIp irplv yevmjGrivai is discussed. The 
jagraph is omitted by Socrates ; but as it is given by Theo- 
doret and alluded to by Athanasius", we have no reason to 
doubt its genuineness. In it he first explains the anathema his 
own way as merely asserting the Lord's Sonship even before 
the Incarnation, in opposition to the view afterwards taken up 
by Marcellus, and abeady glanced at by Arius*, Then he gives 
a strange interpretation of the emperor's own, as referring to 
mere virtual (Bwdp^ei) existence. On either theory the ana- 
thema asserted what Arius had never attempted to deny*. 

The case of Eusebius is a fair specimen of the explanations 
to which the conservatives were driven before they could accept 
the amended creed, for he m all the more representative for 
his want of originality. 



1 Similarly Dem. Evang, iv« 3, p. 
149, atiii rfe Each TlieoL i. p. 73. Here 
towever^ a» he tells us himaelf (Thdt. 
i. 12), EasebitiB was faUowing the em- 
peror's lead. 

3 No doxtht DionyaitjB of Alexaiidiia 
was one of the autborities to wliich 
Eusebiufl moat readily deferred. He 
■wtia a disciple of Origin, and we know 



tbe weight of his doubts on the author- 
ship of the Apocalypse, 

* AthanasiuB de U^cr, 3, p. 166. 

* Ath. de Syn. 16, p. 6S3, 

^ So Ath. d£ Deer. 3, p* 166. It mast 
however be observed that an opinion 
resembiing the second theory isascribed 
to Tiieogniufl by Philost. ii. 15. 

4—2 
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However, they did accept it. With whatever reluctance 
and under whatever reserves, all signed except a few. Then it 
was time for Constantine to interpose. He had summoned the 
council as a means of union, and opened it with a discourse on 
unity enforced by the conflagration of the letters ; and to that 
text he still adhered. There is no reason to accuse him of any 
undue interference with its deliberations up to this point. He 
understood too little of the controversy to have any very strong 
personal leaning to either side ; and the court influence which 
might have guided him was divided, for if Hosius of Cordova 
leaned to the Athanasian side, Eusebius of Nicomedia was almost 
Arian. Constantine had purposes of his own in his comprehen- 
sive effort to heal the divisions of Christendom ; but we cannot 
doubt that he was really aiming to restore the imposing unity 
which had more than anything attracted him to Christianity, and 
not merely balancing^ the parties against each other. If he had 
any real feeling on the subject — dislike for example of the 
popularity of Arius — we may credit him with shrewdness enough 
not to risk offence to the council by declaring it too openly. If 
he attempted to force a view of his own on the undecided centre, 
half Christendom might resent the efibrt ; but if he left the field 
clear for the strongest force inside the council to assert its 
supremacy, he might safely step in at the end to coerce the 
recusants. And this is what he did. Whatever pleased the 
council pleased the emperor too. When they tore up the Arian 
creed, he approved: when they accepted the Csesarean, he 
accepted it too ; when the morally strong Athanasian minority 
pushed the bishops to insert the disputed clauses, Constantine 
did his best to smooth the way*. At last, always in the 
interest of unity, he proceeded to put pressure on the few who 
still held out. Ultimately all signed except the Egyptian 
bishops Theonas and Secundus. These, as well as Arius himself, 
were exiled to lUyricum and Galatia ; while the subscriptions 

* So Fialon Saint Athanase. Xiyoiro 6/JLoov<rioSt oUre Karh. diatpco'iFt 

2 Constantine at least understood oihc /card riva diroTofiiiv ix TLarpbi 

conservative difficulties, as we see from ifiroiTTTjvai. firidk yd.p bivaaBai. ripf &v\ov 

his explanation of 6fJLoov(nov (Eusebius xal vo€pd,v xal dafb^MTov <l>ii<ruf atafjuariKbp 

ap. Thdt. i. 12) d koI airb ifpfi'/jpcvae re irdOos {f<pi<rTa<rdai' Oelois di koI dirop- 

\iy(avi 6ti fiii icarA tA twv (TUffMrufv ira$ri. pr/jfrois \6yoi.i irpoaiiKci rA roiaOra votiw. 
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of Euaebius of Nicomedia and Theognius of Nic5^a only saved 
them for the momenta Constantine also ordered the heretic's 
writings to he bumt^ and his followers to be called Porphyrians — 
a convenient mode of refusing thera the Christian name. This 
done, and the rest of the business disposed of, the emperor 
dismissed the council with the great feast of his Vicennalia 
(July 25, 325), somewhat profanely compared by Eusebius^ to 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Let us now sum up the results of the counciL From 
one point of view the victory was complete. Arianism was 
defeated all along the line — in logLc^ on the ground of Scrip- 
ture^ and even in its chosen domain of tradition. So utterly 
was it defeated that even the conservatives recoiled from it ; 
and its supporters never ventured to avow their real belief 
for many years. To the Athanasian cause, on the other hand, 
the gain was enormous. It was an invaluable advantage to have 
begun the contest by obtaining a definite condemnation of 
Arianism from the highest authority. In the West, this was 
enough to array conservative feeling in steady defence of the 
great counciL Even in the East, the authority of Nicaaa 
was decisive as against Ariaus and conservatives alike. Its 
creed was a watchword for the next half century. The Atha- 



1 Reynolds m DkL Chr. Bioffr. 
AxL Eusehias of Nicomedia, baa shewn 
thai Euaebitis and TheoguiuB must 
hay 6 signed the whale of the Nicene 
formula; aud if ao we have no choice 
but to reject their ktter to th^ bishops 
in Soor, i. 14, So%. il. IG, in which 
tkey excuse themselves on jievsonal 
grounda for not having subscribed the 
anathemas. With this letter falls its 
reference to Anus as having been 
restored before them. 

But surely Coost^ntine's allufsiou 
m Theod. L 20 outoi 61 k^KoI rt #ai 

dhi^&eta vpbs ^erdeoiav rn-jip^Kei is to 
Ensebiua and Theagnius themselves 
rather thB.n to the Moletlans. In the 
first place, the Meletians could scarce- 
ly have sheltered the Arian heretics 
IvTaOdai for Constantine was not east 
of Nieomedia in Nov. 325 : and if ih&y 
d;d* the enii>eror has not hinted that 
Eusebius had anything to do with the 



matter^ Moreover, the Meletians were 
restored on honourable ttirms, and 
not reserved for penanee by the 
council. 

It follows that Eusebius and Theog- 
niufl were exiled for aheltering the 
Axians, not for intriguing with the 
Meletians^ The plots mentioned by 
Socr. i. 27, Soz* iL 21, Epiph, llier, 68,5 
p. T2i were after the elevation of Atha- 
nasiuB, We can see from Cod. Theod, 
ix. 1, 4 dated 0<it. 1, 325 that Con- 
stantine waE already falling into the 
mood of morbid suspicion which issued 
in the extacution of Crispua. 

Jerome rr. Luc if. (Opi*- n. 193) is 
certainly mistaken if he means to say 
that Arius him^slf was received by the 
couaoil, 

a EuB. F. C, UL 15. The feast 
however, like the Tn^ennaUa in 335, 
was probably not held till some time 
after the anniversary. 
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nasian doctrine could now be made to wear a conservative 
aspect as the actual faith of CliriBtetidom^ and its enemies 
could alwajra be represented as disturbers. 

On the other hand were serious drawbacks. The victory 
of Nicaea was rather a sui^riae than a solid conquest. As 
it was not the spontaneous and deliberate purpose of the 
bishops present (almost all Eastern, it must be noticed), but 
a revolution which a minority had forced through by sheer 
strength of clearer Christian thought, a reaction was inevitable 
as soon as the half-convinced conservatives returned home- 
This we find joined, not only by the known malcontents of 
Nicaea, such as Eusebius of Nicom^edia, MenophantuSj Maris, 
Tbeognius, Patrophilus, &c, but by men whom the records of 
the council never class among the Arianizer&, like Macedonius 
of Mopsuestia, Flaccus of Hierapolis, and Cyrion of Phila- 
delphia\ In other words, Athanasius had pushed the 
Easterns further than they wished to go, and his victory 
recoiled on him. But he had made retreat impossible by 
inserting the disputed expressions in the creed. They were a 
" mouuraent against all heresy ^'^ in more ways than Athanasius 
quite intended ; for they could not be effaced, whatever offence 
they might give to men who were anything rather than 
heretics'. 



1 From the SardioAn (Philippopolia) 
signatures. HiL Fragm. ui, 

a Ath. ad Afros 11, p» 718 imjkoypa- 
^ta icard woffTji alpiasitf^, 

^ With all the vonejatioE of Atha- 
DB&iuB tot the Nicene decisions^ his 
writings give qb do trace of tha me- 
ohaniofll theory of cionciHar infallibility- 
HIb belief ifi plainly independent; and 
if "the great and holy synod*' had 
decided the other way, h© would un- 
doubtedly have treated it aa a gang of 
blasphemers. So when he diactisses 
de 8yn. 43, 41, pp. 604, 608 the rejec- 
tion of 6^v^<rioy by the council of 
Antioch in 269, he aays *' it is wrong to 
prefer the one council as the larger, or 
the other as the earlier, for they Rre 
all fathers and all fell lisleep in ChrL^t '^ ; 
and proccijds to ahew that the word 
was ui-^ed in dlSerent senses at Antioeb 
and Nloeea. Bo de Syiu 5, p, §74 and 



ad AftGS 2, p. 713 h© urges the weighty 
rea^one for the asgembly at Nioiea and 
the evil designs of its enemiea; and 
preaaes its wide reception rather aa 
a reason against unsettling it, than aa 
a proof of its infallibility. So de Deer* 
4, p. 166. 

Nor does he conaidei it inconBistemt 
with his respect for the connoil to 
hint ApoL e. At. 6\i, p, 140, and to 
expreafi id. 71, p. 148, wf fxiproT* tJ^eXoK 
his decided disapproval of ite reception 
of the MeletiauB. 

He is as independent of its canons, 
and nowhere discuasee any of them^ 
He conaidera indeed Or. ii. 43, p. 403 
Paulianifit baptism invalid ( Caw, xix«J ; 
but on the same principle extends hia 
Gondidiniiation to Arians, Maniohees 
and Montanists, as usjjig the name of 
an illusory Trinity. He also denounces 
the scandal of Leontius e,g. de Fuga, 
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If the policy which won the victory was doubtful, the 
use made of it was deplorable. The exile of Arius and his 
friends was the immediate work of Constantine, but we 
find no sign of objection to it on the part of the Athanasian 
leaders^ either at the time or afterwards, so that much of 
the discredit must fall on them. Orthodoxy is as responsible 
for this persecution as Arianism is for that of Valens. It was 
not a severe one if measured by the barbarous penal code 
of the Empire after Diocletian ; but it was enough seriously 
to embitter the controversy. The example of persecution 
once set by the Nicene party was followed and improved upon 
by Arians and conservatives alike, till the whole contest 
threatened to degenerate into a series of personal quarrels 
and retaliations. The process was only checked by the 
common hostility of all parties to Julian, and the growth 
of a more moderate spirit among the Nicene leaders, evident 
in the later writings of Athanasius and in those of Hilary, and 
especially in the decisions of the council of Alexandria (362). 

26, p. 266 (see Can. i. iii.), the hasty or and says that this was expressly ad- 
corrupt ordinations of the ignorant mitted at Nicesa. If however conciliar 
Meletians HUU Ar, 78, p. 309, and decisions were reaUy final, Nicsaa should 
compare Epp* -^9* ^^* P* ^^^ Kara- he preferred to Tyre. He also attacks 
araffeii dXiryovs kuI ax^^^^ idviKdv (see Eusehius for his translation to Nico- 
Can, n., and also Can z. Sardioa), media, Gregory for his intrusion at 
and of the Arians EncycL 2, p. 89 Alexandria (/iiJrc^icct/Saimo'^A'ros), and 
i^ ifiToplai Kcd irpo<rraalas, and Hist, comes very near to an appeal to Can. 14. 
Ar, 73, p. 306, and the translations Yet Vincent the Eoman legate at NicsBa 
of hishops, e.g. Eusehius of Nicome- appeared at Sardica as hishop of Capua, 
dia Hist, Ar. 7, p. 275 (see Can. xv.). and in that quality consented for a 
But in none of these cases does he second time to a canon against episcopal 
appeal to the decisions of the great translations (Can. 1, Sardica). 
council. ^ The council itself forbade Arius 
Julius ofBome is worth comparison, to enter Alexandria Soz. i. 20. The 
His direct purpose {Ep.adDaniumFlac- councU of Tyre imposed a similar pro- 
cillum, <&c.) is to shew that the decisions hibition ten years later on Athanasius 
of councils are always liable to revision, himself, Soz. ii. 25. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE LATER YEARS OF CONSTANTINE. 

We are now in a position to see some causes of the reaction 
which followed the council. If the church was not definitely 
Arian, it does not follow that it was yet definitely Nicene. If 
it was Arian, no account can be given of the council itself; if 
Nicene, no cause can be shewn for the resistance its decisions 
encountered. In fact, Christendom as a whole was neither the 
one nor the other. If the East was not Nicene, neither was it 
Arian, but conservative : and if the West was not Arian, neither 
was it Nicene, but conservative also. Conservatism however had 
different meanings in East and West^ Heresies in the East had 
always gathered round the Person of the Lord, and more than 
one had already partly occupied the ground of Arianism, so that 
Eastern conservatism inherited its doctrine from the age of 
subordination theories, and feared the Nicene definition as a 
needless innovation. Thus it was not a fall from the faith but 
a hesitation to define it more closely. But the controversy 
scarcely reached the Western bishops till it was forced upon 
them by Constantius. Warmly as they took up the personal 
questions of Marcelius and Athanasius at Sardica, they were 
not fully involved in the doctrinal controversy till the reaction 
was in a position to persecute them at home. They had no 
great literature on the subject, and knew but little of its history 
or meaning I Even its technical terms were so unfamiliar that 

1 So Hamack D. O. ii. 19. reign of Constantius, omits the first 

^ Western ignorance of the affairs exile of Athanasius, and confuses the 

of the East is conspicuous throughout exile of 339 with that of 356. Sul- 

the controversy, and was constantly pioius Severus prolongs the reign of 

taken into account on both sides. Constantine to the council of Sardica, 

Buiinus puts the council of Tyre in the and confuses the first and second exiles 
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many difficulties encumbered their translation into Latin. 
Therefore Western conservatism fell back upon the august 
decisions of Nicaea. No later meeting could ever rival the 
authority of " the great and holy council " where Christendom 
had once for all pronounced the condemnation of Arianism. 
Thus it was not so much a positive attachment to orthodoxy as 
a determination to maintain the existing faith of Christendom 
which committed the West to the defence of the Nicene 
definition. In other words, East and West were alike conserva- 
tive; but while conservatism in the East went behind the 
council, in the West it was content to start from it. 

The Eastern reaction was therefore in its essence not Arian 
but conservative. The Arians were merely the tail of the 
party: its leaders were either genuine conservatives like 
Eusebius of Csesarea, or court politicians like Ursacius and 
Valens, who found it convenient for the time being to profess 
conservatism \ As nothing short of the Nicene definition was 
of any avail to exclude the Arians, conservative hesitation kept 
open the back door of the church for their return. For a long 
time they sheltered themselves behind their powerful protectors, 
and only endeavoured to obtain their personal restoration with- 
out having to sign the obnoxious formula. It was not till 357 
that they could venture to challenge conservative supremacy by 
the issue of the Sirmian manifesto. 

The contest was not, as some seem to think, between 
persecuted innocence and meaningless diabolism, but between a 
higher and a lower level of Christian thought and feeling, not 
to add of life and practice also. On one side was an advance 
into new ground along the lines of Scripture ; on the other a 
fentastic theory which collected together and brought to their 
logical results all the still unrepudiated elements of heathenism 
in the current Christian thought. Arianism was supported 
partly by conservative timidity, partly by the heathen influences 

of Athanasius. Even Hilary de Syn, 91 conium iii. § 88, iv. § 52 sets aside the 

solemnly declares that he had not oonncil of Sardioa as Arian. 
studied the Nicene Creed till shortly ^ Socr. ii. 37 of Ursacius and Yalens, 

before his exile. His words may mean o&rot ydp del irpbs tovs iiriKpaTovPTas 

more than this, but they cannot mean iiriKXivov, 
less. Augustine repeatedly c. Cres- 
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arouDd. Agreeing as it did with the philosophers in its con- 
ception of the divinity, and with the vulgar in ita worship of a 
demigod, it usually found ready sympathy among the heathen, 
The case was exceptional when the common oppressor George 
of Alexandria was murdered by a heathen mob, or when 
Julian attacked both Arians and Nicenes in undistinguishing 
hatred of everything that bore the Chriatiau name. And 
heathenism was still a living power in the world; strong in 
numbers, especially in the West, and even stronger in the 
imposing memories of history. Christianity was still an upstart 
on Csesar's throne. The favour of the gods had built up the 
Empire, and men s hearts misgave them that their wrath might 
overthrow it. Heathenism was still an established religion, 
receiving state support till the time of Gratian, a vast and 
venerable system. The emperor was still its official head during 
life ; and even Theodosins was formally placed among the gods 
at his deaths Old Rome was still devoted to her ancient deities, 
her nobles still recorded their priesthoods and angurshipa among 
their proudest honours, and the senate itself still opened every 
meeting with au offering of incense on the altar of Victory. 
The public service was largely heathen, from ita lowest 
ranks up to the prefectures of Rome and Constantinople** 
The army was full of heathens, both Roman and barbarian, 
though Christians were not a few even among the paladins of 
Julian^ Education also was mostly heathen, turning on 



I Beler^Boes are given hj Sievera 
Studien 333. Claudlan*8 picture of 
Ihe ^pothuaiB k a passage Uw readers 
wni forget, 

^ It will be enough to came the 
Hold ail prefects Vettius Prmtextatus» 
Oljbriue and Symrnaehufl, Themis tins 
and OptatuB of Constantinople, and ih& 
EaBtem prefect Salluat, to whom ihe 
Empire waa offered at the death of 
JuHoti. 

* Their coryphffins, the Gothic hero 
ArmthrouB, died a Ohristiati (Basil 
Ej3* 269, to Mb widow). Sebastiau the 
dux A^gypti in 367, of whom Eunapiu9 
p. 110 and Ammianus ixx, 10, S speak 
so well} wae a Manich^j aa Athauasiua 
oontinuallj rendnds ns (e.g. HiH> At. 
69, p- ^iOO, }ilLainxo^^v ^cra icat 0^^X717 



if€uiT€poif)^ and perished on the field 
of Hadrianople just in time to eicape 
the TheodoBian perBecution. Viotor, 
the cautious SarmatiaTi who almost 
alone drew off a remnant from the 
alaughter, waa a Christian some jearB 
before (BaBll Epp. 152, 153) ; and 
Theodoret H. E. iv. 33 joinB him with 
ArinthfflQS and Trajan in an orthodox 
remonstrance to Valens, Palladiua 
Ri&t. Laus. c. 145 gives Trajan an 
asoetio wife Candida: bnt Palladios ia 
more often romancing than not. The 
casesof JoT^ian the primus douteHicerum 
and of Valentinian are weU known : if 
their eonfesBoreldp m doubtful, their 
faith IB not. With them legend joins 
the Peraian refagee Hormiedas. Lupi- 
oiuus the persecutor of the MaaealianB 
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heathen classics and taught by heathen rhetoricians^ like 
Themistins, " the king of eloquence," or LibaniaSj the honoured 
friend of Basil as well aa Julian*. Above ali, society in the 
Nicene age was heathen to an extent we can scarcely realize. 
The two religions were often so strangely intermingled that it 
is hard to say which was which. The heathens on one side never 
quite understood the idea of an exclusive worship; while on the 
other, crowds of nominal Christians thought it quite enough to 
appear in church once or twice a year, and lived exactly like the 
heathen round them, steeped in superstitions like their neigh- 
bours, attending freely their immoral games and dances', and 
sharingin the sins resulting from them. This free intercourse had 
its good side in the easy transition from one system to the other*; 
but it undoubtedly heathenized the church. The penitential 
discipline helped to increase the evil by its impolitic severity. 
One set of men merely deferred indefinitely the baptism which 



in MelitenQ was a Christian ^ If we can 
tiTuat the alli^fiion of Theodora t Rlst. 
MeL p, 1313. Npthiug HeemB recorded of 
Dagalaifus, of tbe tjr&itor Agilo, or of 
Gonatantine's veteran Arbetio^ who rose 
from the rantg to be the ctonqueror of 
Procopius, though the Chalcedon com- 
mlBaion (Ammiantiis Jtxii. 3. 1) was 
hardly the place for a Chri6jtifl.ii . J uliaii*6 
barbarian (ArciLmianii^ xsi. 10. 8) consul 
Nevitta was prettj oertainly a heathen, 
B^d it ie not easy to g.ee ho w his heathen 
oolleagiie Mamertinus has found a place 
m Migne'fl Futfologiu. We may also 8et 
down Procopius m at least eufipecfced of 
heatheniiim. 

Sierers Libanius 109 noticea the 
harbaxian element in the army as a 
hfiathen influence. But it was hardly 
so before the battle of Hadrianople. 
BacuriuB the Iberian waa a zealous 
Ghriiitian ; and we have ah-eady natnud 
Victor and Arinths&ufl. The barbarian 
generals are in ore decidedly heathen 
in the time of Theodoaiua. Fravitta, 
Bauto, Biahomer, Saul and Axbogast 
may more than balance the Chriatianfl, 
Gakiae, Modariua and Stilicho. 

i Protefesins at Athens and Marlus 
Victor inuB at Kome were tlie only 
Christiiin rhetoricians of note. Hardly 
one of the Bordeaux profes.gora named 
by Anaonins can be identifled as a 



Ckriatian; and the Chiistianity of 
Ausonius him self is the very thinneit 
whitewash. 

The expulsion of the ApoUinarii 
Socr, ii, 46, Soz, tj, @5 by Theodotna 
of Laodicea will illustrate Christian 
acruploa. 

^ Sievers Libanius 294 accepts part 
of the coirespondenoe with Basil as 
genuine^ and points out p. 291 a letter 
to Amphilochiua of Iconium, 

^ Heathen feasts scandalously im- 
moral. Objected to by better class of 
heathen a Friedlao der Sit tenges ck. i . 473, 
e,g. Julian at Antioch, Clergy ordered 
Can, Laod. 54 to withdraw before the 
performers came id, Paasagea collected 
by Mayor on Jnv. xi. 162» For the 
time of Theodosius, a good aummary 
of anperatitiona will be found in P. E. 
Miiller Comm. Historica da Genio 
Moribus et Lttxu ttvi Th^odosianij 
HafnittJ 1797, pp. 34-37. 

* The change was easy to philoao- 
phera Uke Hecebolius (and plenty more 
in Julian's time^ if we may trust 
Aaterius of Amasea), or to men of the 
world like Modeatua or Elpidius, Ee- 
versely, Syoeaius and Chrysostom had 
no difficulty in exohanging their am- 
biguous life for an uneq^ui vocal profes- 
sion of Ghristianity, 
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brought them under it, while another caused much confusion 
by their efiforts to escape from it^ Arianism therefore found a 
large class of superstitious or undecided men to whom it seemed 
to impart the strength of Christianity without requiring them 
entirely to abandon their heathen thoughts and lives. So far 
then as heathen influences were enlisted in the strife, they 
decidedly supported Arianism. 

Nor was the leaning of the philosophers a trifling advantage 
on the Arian side. We undervalue the philosophy of the 
fourth century, if we measure its charm for the imagination 
by its want of power to control the multitude. Its chosen 
votaries could still compare with the ancient worthies. If 
Plotinus and lamblichus cannot rank with Plato, they rise above 
many intervening generations. Nor had it wholly lost its 
moral power. With all its wavering superstition and unclean 
frivolity', heathen society was hardly so corrupt in the Nicene 
age as in that of Tacitus. Humanity and truth still flourished 
in the common life of mankind, and vice and cruelty were still 
noted by the common conscience of the world. Even from the 
gloomy record of Ammianus we can see that the Empire 
never wanted yet for brave and faithful soldiers to keep 
alive the old tradition of Roman discipline and self-devotion 
— men too good for a jealous and ungrateful master like 
Constantius". Libanius could intercede for Antioch as well as 
Flavian ; and if we are to honour uprightness and purity, we 
must confess that Julian himself was not wholly an unworthy 
servant of the Lord he scorned. What philosophy had lost in 
originality and vigour, it had gained in antiquity and imposing 
comprehensiveness, now that it had leagued together all the 
failing powers of the ancient world against a rival not of this 
world. The Pantheon of lamblichus was huge and irregular, 
with halls for the philosopher and shrines for the devotee — 
buildings of every age piled and heaped together, and forming 

^ Arian discipline was probably none and ixrikyeia. On this as iheprcxHcal 

of the strictest: and we hear much of meaning ofheathenism^Bend^ Julian 

their reception of black sheep like Aste- 255 — 262. 

rius and Leontius. Each camp most ^ Merivale Romans under the Em- 

likelycontained abundance of deserters, ^pire vi. 454 has a fine protest against 

3 It is not for nothing that the the depreciation of heathen morality 

Apostle puts idolatry next to &Ka0apffia even in the colluvio Neroniani aactdL 
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a colossal whole whose incongruities are lost in sheer awe of its 
stupendous vastnesa Its porch bore Plato's name, but Egyp- 
tian sphinxes guarded its approach, and clouds of Oriental incense 
floated through its endless colonnades. Philosophers of every 
school could walk its ample courts, and all the gods of earth 
find room in its innumerable sanctuaries. Even the Galilean 
God was welcome also to his honourable place in the host of 
heaven. Neoplatonism still confronted Christianity on equal 
terms. It was not yet clear that heathenism was a beaten 
enemy. Its slow retreat was covered by a formidable rearguard; 
and on a world-wide field of battle, it was hard to say but that 
the chance of war might still sway round again to the side of 
the immortal gods. Waverers abounded in an unsettled age of 
languid half-beliefs and superstitions lightly held and lightly 
thrown aside; and no waverercould face the terrors of that mighty 
gathering of infernal powers. Saints and councils strove in vain 
to break the spell. Emperors and statesmen dealt with magic, 
and sometimes even fathers of the church were not ashamed 
to tamper with the spirits of the nether worlds 

The Jews also usually took the Arian side. They were still 
a power in the world, though it was long since Israel had 
challenged Rome to seventy years of internecine contest for the 
dominion of the East. Half overcome themselves by the spell 
of the eternal empire, they never ceased to look vaguely for 
some Eastern deliverer to break the yoke of " Impious Rome^" 
who had destroyed Jehovah's sanctuary. It was Persia now; in 
after ages Islam. Fiercely the great rabbis resented the 
advances of the Roman queen Zenobia. *' Happy the man that 
shall live to see the fall of Tadmor^" And if one Sapor had 
not executed Jehovah's vengeance on " EdomV' the second 
might. The Christian Empire was settling into a steady policy 

1 Notice for example the patronage ^ ktb^t ^oi"). 

of Sopater, Valens and PraBtextatus by ' Athanasius (Hist, Ar. 71, p. 305 : 

Gonstantine, and the savage laws of so Philastrius and Chrysostom) makes 

Constantius against magio. Somewhat Zenobia a Jewess : but there are many 

later we have Valens meddling with the indications (collected by Gratz Gesch, 

black art, and the doings of Pompeianns d. Juden iv. 336) that Jewish feeling 

with the Etruscan soothsayers in the was on Sapor's side, and against the 

siege of Bome — a crisis where Innocent destroyer of Nehardea. 
himself seems to have lost his head. ^ So they frequently call Bome, with 

Many of the later emperors were stu- a glance at Isa. xxxiv. or Ps. cxxxvii. 
dents of omens. 
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of persecution, while its wars with Persia were becoming wais 
of religion. The revolt of 352 may have been provoked by the 
exactions of Gallus, but it was scarcely unconnected with the 
disasters on the Eastern frontier, Rome's distress was Israers 
opportunifcy. While Roman armies destroyed each other on the 
Save, the hills of Galilee were held against the weakened 
legions, and the flames of war spread south as far as Lydda. 
The last of the Jewish wars called for the ablest general of Rome 
to stamp it out ; but the books are lost in which Ammianus 
recorded the victories of his old friend and captain Ursicinus'. 
The Jewish cities' were laid in ruins, and the massacre of 
Sepphoris formed no unworthy epilogue even to the overwhelm* 
ing tragedy of Bethar^. 

The Jews wei'e a sort of caricature of the Christian church* 
They made every land their own, yet were aliens in all. They 
lived subject to the laws of the Empire, yet gathered into 
corporations governed by their own. They were citizens of 
Rome, yet strangers to her imperial comprehensiveness — in a 
word, they wore as a spirit in the body like the Christians*, but 
a spirit of uncleanness and of sordid gain. If they hated the 
Gentile, they were not above learning hie vices*". If the old 



1 So T, H. Jefiam 15, tJoL S {%^ 
ref. IB due to Jost). 

The maghUr peditum waa more 
likely io manage tie military than the 
fisca] oppresBioD. 

® SepphoTia, Tiberias, Caperaaam 
and Nazareth were Jewish cities tiU 
the time of Con atontin e . Epi ph . H£er. 
30 1 1 1 ; a good auth ori ty here . Eu sebi ua 
V, C, iii» 25—63 menttoiiB no new 
ohm-ehes at anj of these places, but 
iniely Peter of Alexandria (ap. Theo- 
doret iv* 23) i« behind the times in 
making Bepphoris a Jewish citj as late 
m 873. It waa destroyed together with 
Tiberias, Lydda and other places in 352, 

' Socr, ii. 33, 802. i¥. 7, Jerome 
Chr&n. 355 J Aarelius Viator dss, A% 
and Jewiah aiithoritiefl in GrStz {Gesch. 
d. Juden iv. 392—396}. The rising in 
352 bears a close resemblance %o Bar 
Goj!iiba's, tbough Jost (Gesch. d. I»r. 
!¥» 199) and Grata do not fully recog- 
niEe its national character. Aarelius 
Victor most likely blunders between 



patriareham and Fatricium when he 
tells ua that the insurgents even 
proclaimed a king of the Jews — qui 
Patricmvt ntfarie in reffui iipecie tuitu- 
lerant. In any case the victories of 
Urflicititis innat have been wod almost 
on the old battlefields of J alius Severue, 
for in both wara the revolt hod its 
headgtrarters in Gahlee, May we 
venture to find traces of a ferment 
among the Jews as early as S43 (the 
year of Singara) in the marked empha- 
sis of Cyrils warnings? 

The attempt on Jerusalem in Con* 
stantine's time* mentioned only by the 
inaccurate (Eenan, supra) Obrysostom 
adv. Jud. V* 11, Migne xlviii. WO (we 
need not notice Cedrenus and Nice- 
phorns Gregoras) and very vaguely even 
by bim, may eafelj be rejected m 
uniiatorical. So Jost {aupra p. 131 J. 

* Epist. ad Diognetum 5, 6. 

^ On the demoralization of the 
foreign Jews even in our Lord's time, 
see passages collected by Keim Jewm 
of Nazara L 278 (E. Tr.). 
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missionary ze^ of Ismel waa extinct, thej could still purvey 
impoBtures for the world, Jewish superatitiona were the plague 
of distant Spain, the despair of Ohrysostom at Antioch^ And 
though Arianism sprang from heathen rather than from Jewish 
influences, its generally lower moral tone and in particular its 
denial of the Lord's divinity were enough to secure it a fair 
amount of Jewish support as against orthodoxy. At Alexandria, 
for example, the Jews were always ready for lawless outrage at 
the call of Gregory or George*. 

The court also leaned to Arianism, The genuine Arians, 
to do them justice, were not more pliant than the ^ieenes : 
Aetius and Eunomius were as little disposed as Hilary or 
Lucifer to accept the dictation of the Emperor in questions 
of doctrine"* But convinced Ariaus were only one eection 
of the motley coalition which endeavoured to reverse the 
Nicene decisions. Their conservative patrons and allies were 
extremely open to court influence, for some forms of con- 
servatism are the natural home of the impatient timidity which 
looks round at every difficulty for a Saviour of Society, and 
would fain turn the whole work of government into a crusade 
against a series of scarecrows. This time Sabellianism was their 
terror, so that as long as the emperor was ready to put it down 
for them, the conservatives were glad to make him Pontifex 
Maximus for Christianity as well as heathenism. Thus when 



^ The councils are very eameBt in 
their efforts to check intercourBe with 
the Jews. For examplet tbftt of Elvira 
forbidfi easting with Jews, Can^ 50^ 
giving ID marriage to Jews or heretios, 
Can. 16 (or pagans , Can. 15)^ or calling 
in the Jews to ble^s the crop^, Gan. 49 » 
That of Laodicea prohlbitB acceptance 
of F^Xoyiat frora Jews, Can. 37 (or 
heretics, Gan. 32), and attendance on 
Jewiili feasts, Can. 38 (also pagan, 
Can. 39). The fourth of Carthage 
joins in one dennnciation, Can. 89 
augoriea and incantations^ Jewish feaats 
and supers titioni. 

Chryaoatom'a homillei adv. Jud<eo§ 
are fall of this subject. A few of his 
phrasea may be noted — '* Synasogne no 
better than the theatre. Jewish faats 
onlj au excuse for gangs of harlots and 



stageplayers. A whole day not enough 
to tell of their extortions, avarice, 
th ef t a and cheating^ Sy n agogne s abode 
f demonsi fun offornication. Feastof 
Trumpets worse than the raoea/' 

The last expression meani a good 
deal from GkrjaoBtoin. 

^ Jews at Alexandria let loose hy 
Gregory Ath. EncycL 3, p. 89; by 
George (who even "gaTe up orthodox 
ohurchea for synagogues'*) Ath, Hut, 
At. 71, p- 305^ Lucifer pre S. dthan^ 
iL p. 916; by Luciua Tbeodoretiv, 21, 
It reads like the old days of Polycarp 
or ApoUiiiariiia of Hierapolis. They 
aeera also to have taken their share in 
outrages under Julian. 

^ FiaJon A than. IIS^ one of the few 
writers who havenoticed this important 
point. 
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Constantius turned against them, their leaders were found 
wanting in the clearness of conviction which kept both Nicene 
and Anomoean chiefs from condescending to a battle of intrigue 
with masters of the art like Valens or Acacius. 

But for thirty years the intriguers found it their interest to 
profess conservatism. It would be unjust to compare Con- 
stantius personally with Louis XV — there was no Pare wax 
Cerfs at Constantinople — ^but his court was as full of selfish 
cabals as that of the old French monarchy. Behind the 
glittering ceremonial on which the treasures of the world were 
squandered were fighting armies of placehunters great and small, 
cooks and barbers ^ women and eunuchs, courtiers and spies and 
adventurers of every sort, for ever wresting the majesty of law 
to private favour, for ever devising new oppressions for the 
single class on whom the exactions of the Empire already fell 
with crushing weight. The noblest bishops, the ablest generals, 
were their fairest prey ; and we have no surer testimony to the 
greatness of Athanasius and Hilary, of Julian and Ursicinus, 
than the pertinacious hatred of this odious horde. Constantius 
was as callous and as selfish as Louis XV ; and his court was 
like himself. Intriguers of this kind found it a pleasanter and 
more promising task to unsettle the Nicene decisions, in the 
interest of conservatism forsooth, than to maintain them in the 
name of truth. There were many ways of upsetting them, and 
each might lead to gain ; only one of defending them, and that 
through suflfering and exile. 

Nor were Constantius and Valens without reasons of their 
own for the course they took. Established near Constantinople, 
Constantius had conservative Asia behind him when he struck 
on one side at orthodox Egypt, on the other at orthodox 
Rome*. No doubt it was a miscalculation when he transferred 

1 Jnlian*s clearance of the palace is Semiarian Bide (Philost. iv. 8), and the 

well known. The story is told a little repeated complaints of Atnanasins, 

too favourably for him by BendaU e.g. Hist. Ar. 6, p. 275 Trjp wpos jSoo-iX^ 

JtUian 164 — 166. trapd tQv yvfiouKtav oTJarcwtF, id, 38, 

We may mention, for cooks, the p. 290 ffvaUvTwv atpeauf. For the 

case of Demosthenes under VaJens. curiosi, Godefroy on Cod, Theod, vi. 

For barbers, Julian's experience. For 29, 1. For the adventurers, Ammia- 

women and eunuchs Socr. ii. 2, the nus xxii. 4, 3 may suffice, 

interference of Basilina (Ath. Hist, ^ This point may be reserved for a 

Ar. 6, p. 274), the women on the while. See ch. iv. 
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his support to the HomoeaDs ; but an abler sovereign than 
Constantius might have mistaken the strength of parties in 358. 
In any case, it was not altogether a mistake, Homoean Arianism 
won its victory in 360, and kept it for twenty years. 

Upon the whole, we may say that Arian hatred of the council 
would have been powerless if it had not rested on a formidable 
mass of eouBervative discontent ; while the conservative discon- 
tent might have died away if the court had not supplied it with 
the means of action. In other words, the ultimate power lay with 
the majority, which was conservative, while the initiative rested 
with the courtj which leaned on Asia ; and therefore the reaction 
went on b& long as they were both agreed against the Nieene 
doctrine. It was suspended as soon as Julian s policy turned 
another way, and became unreal when conservative alarm 
subsided. 

The contest may be divided into two main periods, separated 
by the council of Constantinople in 360, when the success of 
the reaction seemed complete. We have also a minor break at 
the death of Constantine in 337, and halts of more importance 
at the return of Athanasius in 346 and of the death of Julian 
in mZ\ 

Our first period is a fight in the dark, as Socrates calls it^ 
where no man koowg whether he strikes friend or foe. But 
upon the whole the conservative coalition steadily gained 
ground, in spite of Nieene reactions after Constantine's death in 
337 and the detection of Stephen's plot m 344* We can trace 
in it three successive efforts of Eusebian policy, somewhat 
overlapping in point of time, but well marked in sequence. At 
first, perhaps down to the death of Arius in 336, it was enough 
to obtain the recall of the Arian leaders on meagre and evasive 
confessions, and general declarations of adhesion to the council 
The next step, first seen in the deposition of Eustathius of 



* ForaBketcboftlieiiiatory,Nitz&Qh 
QrundriM 210 — 214, or from a more 
doctrinal point of view^ Dorner iL 261 — 
271, Of the general hiatoriana, Keander 
ia atill witbout a rival for impartiality 
and keen appreoiatioa of character^ 
Baur ia aarelefis as uauai, tut alwaya 
auggestive. The Boman catholic ver- 



don is best given hj Mj^\&t Athana^iuA^ 
or with lesa of ita charaoteri@tio unfair- 
neaa by Hefele Councih, 

^ Soor. i. 13 i^ujcTO/tax^etF re g^/Uv 

^\aff<lt^fA€iv ifwfXdfi^aeov. ThtJ whole 
sommarj is most inatractive. 

5 
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Antioch about 330, was to get rid of the Nicene chie& on any 
convenient charges. First one was exiled, then another, and at 
last Athanasius was deposed at Tjne in 335, Marcellus a few 
months later* They were both restored after Constant ine's 
death, and both expelled again in 339. After this the way 
stood open for a third advance, dating from the Council of 
the Dedication in 34 1* Hitherto the Nicene definition had 
only been threatened from a distance ; but it now seemed 
possible to replace it by something ebe. The task however was 
not an easy one. The conservatives indeed were not fastidious, 
and would have been fairly suited by almost any symbol which 
confined itself to the words of Scripture. But if they abolished the 
old fonnula because it had caused some divisions, they could not 
stultify themselves by failing to secure the consent of all parties 
to the new one. Here the Arians gave no difficulty. They 
could not expect any direct aanetion for their doctrine ; but they 
could return to the church as soon as it had ceased to be 
expressly forbidden. But if the Arians came in at one door, the 
Nicenes went out at the other. There was no alternative; for 
when once the controversial clauses had been solemnly inserted 
in the creed, it was impossible to drop them without making 
the Lord's divinity an open question. Athanasius had staked 
the future of the church upon them, and cut off all retreat. 
The conservative creed of Lucian was therefore as much a 
feilure as the less orthodox one sent to Constans in Gaul a few 
months later. 

The council of Sardica in 343 pronounced at all points for 
the Nicene party : but its authority was impaired partly by the 
Eastern secession to Philippopolis, partly by its own imprudent 
support of Marcellus. However, some concessions were made on 
both sides, and political events enforced an uneasy true© for 
several years, during which conservatism was softening into a 
less hostile Semiarian form, while Arianism was growing into a 
more offensive Anomoean doctrine. Thus the conservatives 
were less interested in the contest when Constantius resumed it 
in 353, and took alarm outright at the Sirraian manifesto of 
367; Civil war arose in the Eusebian camp; and victoiy fell 
at first to the Semiarians, who utterly abused it* Acacius and 
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Valens were thus enabled to form a Homoean or professedly 
neutral party, supported by the Anomoeans and the court. 
Repulsed at Seleucia by a new alliance of the Semiariaiis with 
the Eastern Nicenes, they cajoled the orthodox West at 
Ariminum, and established their supremacy by the exile of the 
Semiarian leaders in 360, 

The second period, from the council of Constantinople in 
360 to that in 381, falls into two unequal stages. First comes 
the reign of Julian (361—363), whose policy was to give the 
Galileans full scope for their intestine quarrels by restoring the 
exiles. He might have done more mischief by supporting the 
faction Constantius had left in power ; but if he really intended 
to set the Christians by the ears he overreached himself. 
Conservatism, pressed by HomcBan tyranny, was already swaying 
over to the Nicene doctrine; so that when Julian invited 
the Galileans to fight out their difference for themselves, 
the reconciliation made rapid progress. Bishop after bishop 
went over to the Athanasian side, creed after creed was 
remodelled on the Nicene, and everything bade fair for the 
restoration of peace. 

The death of Julian deferred it for nearly twenty years. 
Disregarding for the present the short career of Jovian, the 
remainder of this period is mostly occupied with the reign of 
Valens (364^378) in the East. The Western emperor Valen- 
tinian let things take their own course i but Valens was a tool 
of the Homceans. With a feebler character and a weaker 
position, he resumed the disastrous policy of the last years 
of Constantius. But even imperial power could not wholly 
arrest the natural course of events. The return of the con- 
servatives to the Nicene faith was delayed partly by the 
csontinuance of Western sympathy with Marcellus, partly by 
personal questions like that of Meletius at Antioch, but chiefly 
by the emergence of new difficulties in the doctrine of 
Apollinarius and the advance of the Nicene party to the co- 
Lesaential deity of the Holy Spirit. Homcean Arianism was 
' maintained by Eudoxius and Demophilus till the death of 
Valens ; but its dominion became purely artificial The old 
age of Athanasius on one side, the life of Basil on the other, 
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were devoted to the work of conciliatioiL The issue of the 

strife was a foregone conclusion even before the veteran of 
Alexandria was taken to his rest in 373, Afterwards his 
Western friends gave up Marcellus and learned to recognise 
the newer or modified Nicene conservatism of Antiocb and 
Cappadocia represented by Meletius and Basil. This schism at 
Antiocb remained a fertile source of jealousies ; but it was not 
suffered to disturb the substantial harmony of doctrine which at 
last united Rome and Gaul with Pontua and Syria. The instant 
the Nicene faith was proclaimed by the Spanish Theodosias» 
the Homcean supremacy fell of itself and fell for ever. The 
remnant of the Homoeans were reduced to beg for the com- 
munion of Eunomius, and henceforth a riot at Constantinople 
was the limit of Arian power inside the Empire, A few of the 
Semiarians under Elensius of Cyzicus refused to share the 
victory ; but when the alliance of orthodoxy and conservatism, 
made for a moment at Nicsea, was permanently renewed at 
Constantinople, the long contest was at an end. Arianism soon 
ceased to be a political power inside the Empire ; and if Ten- 
tonic converts prolonged its existence till the sisth century, 
their fitful persecutions availed little to recover for their faith 
its lost dominion of the world* 




Returning however to the immediate sequel of the council 
of Nicaea, let us trace the history more in detail, that we may 
see how far it confirms our account of the aims and meaning of 
the Arian reaction. 

If Constantino expected the council to restore peace in the 
East, he soon found out his mistake. The literary war was re- 
sumed almost where his summons interrupted it. Eustathius 
of Antioch and Marcellua of Ancjrra were opposed by Eusebiua 
of Caesarea, Patrophilus of Scythopolis and the "many- headed" 
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sophist Aiiterius, The battle was still fought round Origen's 
name^ and charges of heresy were flung in all directions ; but 
the great council seemed almost forgotten. Its creed was signed 
and done with, and for the present we hear more of Lucian's, 
To Athauasing and perhaps to Eustathius it may have been a 
watchword from the first ; but it had scarcely yet become so to 
Marcellus, much less to the conservatives, Eusebius for example 
had signed it in good faith and still maintained^ his adhesion to 
it; but henceforth the less said the better about a document of 
such questionable policy* Even Marcellus was more inclined to 
get rid of all philosophical terms than to lay stress on those the 
council sanctioned. But the creed was nowhere openly repudi- 
ated. Both parties had learned caution at Niciea, Marcellue 
disavowed Sabellianism and Eusebius avoided Arianism, as 
though it were agreed on all hands that both the rival heresies 
had been for ever rejected by the church of Christ^, 

Meanwhile the contest went on in Egypt. The Arians were 
not overawed by the authority of the council, much less con- 
ciliated by the exile of their leaders*. The Meletians also 
accepted the council's compromise with no good will^ and so 
slowly that the list of their clergy was not delivered to Alex- 



^ Soor. i. 23, copied by Soz, ii. 18, 

* So well onderafcood was the con* 
demnatiDQ of SabelUua thai MarceUqs 
Ft, 38, p. 7ft tbongbt it necesearj ©i- 
presfily to denounce him^ and is ac<inBed 
hj EusebiuB p, ftO o£ inconaiatencj for 
the disavowal. 

The other side was equally cautious. 
When Marcellus wanted to fix on hla 
enemies a dear statement thsit the 
Lord is no more than a creature, he 
waa obliged Ft. 33 , p, 27 to go back to 
PaulinuH of Tyre, who was dead be- 
fore the council met. (Lightfoot Eus. 
CiEB. p. B22.) 

With regard to Eus^bitui himself, 
it is Bignidcant that his loose half- 
Ariauiising ^icpreBsions meetly belong 
to hia earlier works, while his strongest 
pftHsagea on the Nicene side are mostly 
found in his c, Marcdlum^ de EccL 
Thiol. ^ and the Theo-phania. Thus 
we have pp* 06—69 a direct confuta- 
tion of the Arian i^ o^k ^^ruj^, closely 
oonnacted with his explanation of b^i^^- 



€iov at the council: p. 109 explains 

odiK ^VO.pX^^ by ^PXW TOl' n* K€KTri^4v7;v \ 

hence the Lord's divioitj not ditbeist : 
p. %2 rh M XP^^^ ""P^ w6kifTiii¥ M rOtv 
atihuav T6y dbe y^a/y^Kivat *. p. Til 

y^yfpvTiKhri. Even M6bler .1 1 ft. 333 has 
noticed his more cautious tone, though 
Dorner seems to overlook the change, 
and only Lightfoot has given him full 
credit for it. 

^ Others were esiiled beeides Axine 
and the two bishops. Con stan tine de- 
nounces (Theodoret i. 20) the intrigues 
of Eusebius with certain Alexandrian 
heretics who had been sent to Nico- 
media. As Euaebiua wae exiled three 
months after the council, bis friends 
can scarcely have escaped, sharing his 
fate. Euzoiua was undoubtedly a 
companion of Anus in exile ; and the 
sentence would most likely include 
AcMllaa, Carpones, and the rest of 
the heretics deposed by Alexander. 



anJer till November 327. Five months later Alexander died% 
and his church was thrown into confusion over the choice of a 
successor I The Nicene party put forward the deacon Athana- 



^ The election of Athauaeitia ia 
deftrly fitted for June B, 328 by the 
Index to the Ft^tal L&tters. The only 
doubt Ia about hia own statement ApoL 
a. Ar. 59| p. 140 i» ri Kark NkatoJ^ 

tfGv TTjj' b/t^ov 6vQ;ia^€i.v^ criJirw yip 

fiUKapiT^s ^AM^af&pos TeTcX^^nfK^p 
*r.r.X.j at which Theodoret L 20 eeem& 
to glaooe when he dates AleiLander's 
death five months afUr the couneih 
Epiphanius alao Har, d9, 11 saja iw t^ 

Putting aaide the hopeless theories 
ol a three years ' e^esaion of the eouneU^ 
or of a two years* interval between 
Alexander and AthanasiuBj we como 
to Larsow'a oonjecture Festbriefe 2& 
that there was a long delay in the 
formEkl ratification of the Nioene de- 
ciaion^. Bievera MinL § 20 looks upon 
it with Boioe favour, noticing that the 
acta of Epheeua were not ratified till 
September 443, and that a aimiiar 
delay will explain the date Ml as- 
signed to the council of Sardica by 
Socrates and Soiaomen. 

-But in the cases of Ephesus and 
Sardica there are distinct hiatorical 
circumBtances to explain the long 
delay: in that of Nicsia we know of 
nothing analogous. It is therefore 
better to Buppoi^e that Meletius and 
Alexand<ir ware in no harry to carry 
out a compromise which neither of 
them mnoh liked. 

'^ The various accounts of the elec- 
tion may be sumniarized as follows : — 
(1) The bishops of Egypt in Ath, ApoL 
c. At. 6| p. 101, writing to Juiiau of 
Borne in 3B9. Election regular and 
unanimouB, though Ariana eald it waa 
done secretly by six or seven bishops. 
{2) EpiphaniuB [a) H(sr. 68, 7 says 
that the Meletians chose Theonas to 
succeed Alexander during the absence 
of Athanasius, who was elected on tho 
death of Theonaa three monthe later : 
{b} Htsr, 69, 11, Mdetiaos chose 
Theonas, Arians Achillas, during ab- 
sence of AthanasiuB, who was elected 
on thfi death of AchiUaa thrtje months 



later, (S) Index to Featal Letters. 
Alexander died April 17, 328; Athana- 
sius chosen to succeed him Jane d. 
(4) Buhnua i. 14, The boy 'baptism: 
Athanasius designated by Alexander, 
(5| Bocrates i. 15 merely copies Bulinu9v 
(6) Sozomen ii. 17, Longer account 
from **A|K>llinariua the Syrian "of the 
designation by Alexander : then Arian 
story (7 from Athaoaaius tupra): then 
copies Eufinus. (7) Theodoret i- 26 is 
very meagre* (8) rhilostorgius ii» 11. 
Athanasius cut short a disputed elec- 
tion by coming late one evening to the 
church of Dionyaiua and compelling a 
couple of bishops who were there to 
consecrate him with closed doora. For 
this he was a:£Communicated by the 
other biahops; bnt he obtained the 
emperor's confirmation by means of 
forged letters. 

There were three parties at Alexan- 
dria, for the Meletians had hardly yet 
made common cauae with the Ariana ; 
and it is not unlikely that there was 
a triple election* In that case the 
Egyptian bishops will by no means 
be "teUiog a public falsehood*' but 
merely ignoring the acts of minorities. 
If however Arian izers and Meletians 
acted together, the Nicenes themaelvea 
may have been the minority. Bright 
Hist. TreatUes p. xxi. seems to have 
overlooked this possibility. 

Epiphanius is an intolerahle blun- 
derers but he has Meletian accounts in 
HedT. 68 J and his story of the Meleti&n 
electioa of Theonas id not at all un- 
likely. Only Athanasius must have 
been chosen in direct opposition to 
him, and not alter his death. There 
ia more dliHciilty in hia mention of 
Achiiias, It may be a truly Epiph^b^ 
nian confusion with Alexander's pre- 
decessor: bub it may refer to the 
presbyter Achillas, who was twice ex- 
communicated with Arias. In that 
cajiu we are in a region of conjecture. 
Was Achiliaa esiled with Anus and 
Eu^oias? If so, waa he restored be- 
fore Alexander's death? If so, would 
the AriaJiB have ventured to elect him? 

Upon the whole it seems best to 
accept the elections of Athanasius 
and Theonas, and leave that of AohU- 
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siiiB, "the people" shouted for him, and he was duly consecrated 
in the face of a determined oppositioti from Meletians and 
Adaos, 

And now that we stand before the greatest of the Eastern 
fathers, let us see how he was fitted by his character and train- 
ing to fight the hardest of the battle against Arianism. 

Athanasius was a Greek by birth and education ; Greek also 
in subtle thought and philosophic insight^ in oratorical power 
and supple statesmanship. Though born almost within the 
shadow of the mighty Serapeum, he shews hardly a sign of 
Coptic influence. His very style is clear and simple, without a 
trace of Egyptian involution and obscurity. His character had 
nothing of the Egyptian love of mystery and reverential awe ; 
and his fearless understanding, Greek as that of Anus himself, 
recognized the limit of its powers in no superstitious dread of 
undefined irrevereoce, but in the voice of Scripture only^ 
Athanasius was bom at Alexandria about the time of its cap- 
ture by Diocletian in 297*, ao that he must have well remem- 
bered the worst days of the persecution under Masimin Daza. 
The tales of the boy-baptism^ and of his intercourse with the 
legendary Antony* may be safely rejected. He may have been 
a lawyer for a short time*; but in any case his training vs^as 



Ieb in uncertainty. This is the conola- 
Hion of Fiflloe Samt AiJiaifiii&e 104 — 
110. 

1 The Gf^ek ohar^cter of Athana> 
sitiB is beat drawn by Fialon Saint 
Athajiase — a work of markad inde- 
pendenceT bqt wanting in detail and 
attisntion to recent reaearch. 

On Athanasitis, Hiirnaak D. Q. ii. 
24 J Bohertaon dth. siv. — ^Ixxs. 

* The date of bia birth can be fi^sed 
within very narrow Hmits. On one 
side we hav6 (1) hia cQnira Qentes and 
d^ Incarniitii>7ie, written before the rise 
of Atiauism about 318; and (2) Ms 
statement d£ hic. 56, p. 77 that some 
of his tea^bers pens^hed in the peraeeu- 
tion. On the other side we have 
(1) the charge of his eneniies, Index 
to Faital LetteT9, that he was under 
age at his coosecration in 32^8— a 
charge which must havt^ had a &em- 
blanoe of trath ; and (2) his statement 
(implied in HitL Ar. 64, p. SD2 ^Kovffa 



tQv irar^pwy) that he could not hlmeelf 
remember the persecution '4n the days 
of Maximian/^ So he calls it (and 
again de Syn. 18, p* 584 4v t^ icari 
rbv TTairwov rod Ktnf CTOf Ttou i bq too 
Fhiloat. iii. 13), though the expres- 
sion comes more naturally from the 
Western bishop HoaiuST ap. Ath. HisL 
At. 44, p. 292, 

Here then are two lines of argu- 
ment, converging pretty nearly on the 
year 297. 

^ Note A, TheAiithontyofBnJinut. 

^ Notts B. The Legend of Aniony. 

^ This is de Broghe'a view, iii, »7, 
It is (luite posaible, though there are 
few direct traces of it in his works; 
and Sialph. Sererus ii. 43 episcopum 
jiirUsomultum ia no great authority 
for the fact. But if so, he cannot 
have been in constant attendatice on 
Alexander, much less a scholar of 
Antony. 
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neither Coptic nor monastic^, but Greek and scriptural, as 
became a disciple of the school of Alexandria, In his 
earliest works he refers to Plato; in later years he qootes 
Homer, and models his notes on Aristotlei his Apology to 
Constantiua upon DemostheDea* He seldom refers to Egyptian 



^ Atbanasius is called b.d aecetio 
by the biehopa of Egypt and Libya, 
Apol. c. At, 6, p. 102 h/a. tQv datcitj' 
TU¥y bat the expresBioii uead not imply 
"very mnoh. He bad somBthing of tbe 
ft acetic spirit of the next generation, 
but its troops are remarkably scarce in 
bia wrttmg!^, thoogb the subject fre- 
q^uently oomea before him. He claims 
for example no Buperiority for tb© 
monastic life in bis letter to Dracon- 
tiust and betrays no ascetic leanings 
hi Or. a. 09; p. 425, or in the discussion 
on fasting in bis Festal Letter for 329, 
He aToid:^ tbe ascetio interpretations 
of 1 Cor. vii. 1, P&. Liviii^ tf, 23 ^ es- 
plaining {Fragm. tn. 1404 Migne) die 
ftrst passage spirituaLly^ passing over 
the second (Exp. ni. 293), and referring 
the dogs in the third {Exp. in. 300) 
to tbe clergy instead of the monks. 
Neither can much be mude of such 
ft commonplace aa Or, iii, 52, p, 476 
aupiff raffSai tsw' al^f&ip-Qv, His praise 
of the moral mlraoles of chastity de 
Inc. 48, 51, pp. 71, 73, and ad Drac, 
7, p. 210 (see also refs* to daKyjffti ad 
MarcelL r., Fragm. in Matt, in, 1B81 
Migne, where he uamea the aacete after 
tbe deacon) are no more than anyone 
might have written who contrasted 
them with the slough of heathen im- 
morality. The rejoicing ad Mon. 25, 
p. 283 goes a little further. The Vita 
Antonii and de titulis Psalm&rum. being 
flporious, the Sermo de Falientia very 
doubtful} the strongest passages in his 
writings are (1) Exp. in Ps* L 7, where 
marriage i& declared to have been no 
part of Qod'e original purpose in para- 
dise, bat a consequence of sin— the 
very opinion eo strongly rejected by 
Angnstine, (2) ad A mmiem , p. 7 66 ^Jta - 

re&rtiiVi paaj ii.h fierptt^ripas ncd ^lm- 
rtKTJSf Tou ydfiQv \iyv' rij? 5^ ir^pa^ 
dyyikiK^i xal avvTr^p^X-^TOv, t^s irapfft- 

rbtf yafj^QVi fXoiTOj ^ifiJ^iv p^h cvk ^^t, 
TOf^aura 8i ;]^a^/iara ad X-^^erat. The 



married man will bear thirty fold, and 
recieire gifts in proportion ; d S^ rijv 
aTFT^j/ Tti ftai inrtpKo^piriotf curirdtfOtTo^ his 
share will be a hundredfold. To thii 
we may add his praises of wap&iiflay 
Fragm. in Luc. iii. Iii93 Migne, rbr 
vQfAov vjr€fi^a<Ta.,.yvdipi<tpa pAv itrn rou 
^AXfljfTDf altJVDff elxLiv Be t^i tup orfyi- 
X0if KaffapStTp'Ot, Apol. ad CHum 33, 
p. 351,, ilKQva TTj* Tiav dyyiX^P aytofifros 
...... ¥^pL^$ ToD XpicrroS as the church is 

wont to call them, and perhaps Estp* in 
Ps. iliv. 16, Tijr yafi irap&^fitis ir\TiiTt&)f ^ 
iyKpaTEiat and tbeconspiGUons posiUon 
given to complaints of Arian miscon- 
duct towards these m^Xtj roB iSwiH^pof . 

But this is a scanty gleaning from 
works of such extent. A glance at a 
genuine ascetic like BasO or Jerome is 
enough to a hew that if Athanafiins had 
been very zealous in tbe cause be 
would have contrived to let us hear 
more of it. 

The ascetic spirit is better marked 
in Cyril of Jerusalem, in whose CaU- 
eheees we find i. 5, iii- 6 general refer- 
ences to d^KTiffii. yL 35 irapOMai l^dj' 
yeXop a^ibipLS.. XV. 23 tA 'KpajrelQ. ix^^ 
wap^eyla. xii. 6, 15 Eve a virgin in 
paradise (a frequent inference from 
Gen, iv, IJ. iv. 24 tAtufa^oyntiy xal trap- 
Bivujv ray put (implied again xii. 33), 
Ttav roF kriyytXify ^iov iv Ko^fMp icarop- 
OoOvTu^. sii, 25 icaXeD; ispare^wv air^- 
XtraL yvvaxKo^. xvi. 12, 22 ascetic con- 
tinence among the gifts of the Spirit^ 
even in the case of KopTj irapA. rcuTTd- 
Ba^. Yet neither marriage iv. 25 nor 
even second marriage iv. 26 to be de* 
spised, Aseetio poverty svi. 19 a gift 
of the Spirit, and ziii. 5 a teaching of 
the Lord himself — a statement Cyril 
baa left unproved. 

It may be noted here that the pas- 
sage above given from ad Amuiiem is 
hardly so strong as tbe closely allied 
statement of Eusebiua {Qu^EStione& ad 
Marinum iii. 1007 Migne) which Soidaa 
under jS^ot has quoted with it. 

^ A few parallels maybe given, though 
this is no place for a full discussion of 
the relation of Athiina-flius to the great 
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classical writers. His (laoUtioDs froDn 
tliem are fare and mofltly Indirect, bnt 
imply familiarity &o far as they go^ 
From Homer we have ouly a few stock 
phraaea like jnQvyo^ iune tJ-^ainjTij {Of. iy. 
^9f p- 507) aod a^difaroy JcaJcQi'. From 
DeEDoathenes a good maoy eipresaioaa 
are borrowed in the Apal. ad Ctmm: 
list in FialoE Saint At?taiiage 285. For 
imitatton of AriBtotle Newmati Ath. Tr. 
501, But the moat important paral- 
lels come how Plato. Thus e. Htntes 
41 and lie Inc. ^ h Bth^ yAp dya,G6^ ^fm 
K.r.\. are modeEed on TijmBox 39 b, 
while delnc.^ directly quotee PoUti- 
ctut 273 D, and i;, Genu» 10, p. 9 alludes 
to tiie opening of the MepabUc. The 
argmnent c. Center 33 lor the immor- 
tality of the soul from its eelf -moving 
nature is on the model of Ph^drus 
24S c, or more likely Law* x.B9i^', that 
for the credibility of the Incarnation 
de Ino, ilj p. 66 from tho analogy of 
the world-Honl in the Tiinmi^, We 
have further direct references to Stoio 
pantheism Or* ii. 11 j p. 378t cycles and 
Tr\aTV(ffMl On iv. 13, 16, pp* 496, 497; 
to pre-existent ^tj Or. ii, 22, p, 387; 
to the Neoplatonio Triad de Deer, 28 ^ 
p. 184. In de Im. 2, p. 38 he discussefl 
the Epicurean^ Platonic, and Gnostic 
theories of the origin of the world, and 
alludes again to tho former* de Detr* 19^ 
p. 176. 

The exegesis of Athanasius is far 
from faiiltleas, but it is usually sug- 
gestive. He has a greater leaning to 
the literal meamng than we should 
expect to find at Alexandria. Allegory 
with him is secondary and ornamental, 
and never long kept up. 

Me frequently urges the necessity of 
oonHidering the speaker, the circum- 
stances and the eonteitt of a passage, 
and the general drift (trKTMr^F) of Chns^ 
tian doctrine ; thus de Deer* 14^ p. 173| 
and hia complaint ad Episc* ^g. 18, p« 
228 of Arian misinterpretation. As a 
critic however he does not stand very 
high. Various readings he seldom if 
ever disoiiaBeB, though some remark- 
able ones might be gathered from his 
pages, like E^p. Fid. 4, p. 81 3 iyeinr/i$ri 
for 3 s iyev-^&Ti in 1 Cor, i, 30 (noticed 
by Swainson, p. 7^ n), and the addition 
Fragm. in Matt. Migne m. 13b0 of the 
clause ^\iT£Ti TQus x^P<^^^ ^ Phil. Ui. 
2 — a reminiscenoe of Matt, Tii, 6. Both 
readings seem unicLue. 

In the Old Teetament AthanHAius 



hardly e?er goes behind the words of 
the Septuag^nt version; and of this, 
at least in his e. GenUt^ he ia nearer to 
the Vatican than to the Alexandrine 
text. We ^nd only an occasional 
reference to Aquila Exp. Fid. 3^ p. 80, 
Ej:p. in Pss, xxx. 12, lix, 5, Ixv. 18 ; to 
Theodotion Exp. in Ps* ivii. 36; or to 
Symmachus Exp* in P«, xexvUl. S. 
His ignorance of Hebrew is evident, 
and often causes him serious difficulty. 
The whole discussion on Pro v. viii, 22, 
LXX. K^pio^ iKTiffi Ate k.t*\* might have 
been avoided by a glance at the original 
'33 p ^"\ Even Aquila, Theodotion 
and Symraaohus aU have ^jfTVaT^, 
Eusabius de EccL TheoL iii, 2, pp. 152, 
153 mentions the fact, refers to the 
Hebrew and compares Uen. iv. 1, xlix. 
30; so also Dionysius of Bo me (Ath, 
de Decr^ 26, p, 182) and Basil e. Eunom. 
ii. 20, p. 256. 

His mistakes are not uncommonly 
grotesque; like de Inc, 37^ p. 63, where 
Dent, ^3tviii. 66 (thy hfe hang in doubt 
before thee) is referred to the crnci* 
fixion, after tho example of Irenteus 
IV, xx, 2, and others. In ad Afros 
4, p, 714 he interprets 4^tit^^ inrip^^uit 
(voice of the cattle) of the divine fhr- 
ap^iif and Or. ii. 29, p. 392, refers laa. 
i, 11 wKvprji clfil {^XdfcatiruifidTtifv} to the 
divine perfection. 

Other instances might he given 
from the treatise de ti talis Fsaljnoritmt 
if thifi could be accepted as a genuine 
work of Athanasius. Its translations 
ol Hebrew words seem derived from 
some such QjiQiriojiticon as Philo'a, as 
we see from the characteristic render- 
ing of Pi. 1 Bripirapfi (Eathsheba) 
by i^piap fr\7i{Tp.ay^ (yib' IN 31 or 
y^b^ lijB); but they are quite inde- 
pendent of the Exp* in Pi&.t and are 
not even tolerably consistent with 
themselves. For some words indeed a 
different rendering is given almost 
every time of their occurrence. Epk- 
raim for example is translated F$. 
Ixxvii. (24) Tjutnf^ivos, and a few verses 
further on (15 i) Kapwotpopo^; while of 
David's name at least a dozen render- 
ings might be collected. Its exegesis 
dLffers widely from the Ep. ad Marcel- 
linum^ as will be seen in such Mesaianio 
passages as Pan- xiv. 1, 11; cii;, 3; 
xicxii. 6. It is equally independent of 
the Exp* in Pii»., and seems to brea^ 
another spirit. Specimens will be 
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idolatry^j but is quite at home in Greek mythology and Greek 
philosophy. 

Aa a man of learning and a skilful party-leader Athanasius 
was not beyond the rivahry of Acacius or Cyril. But he was 
more than this. He had a deep conviction wanting in Acacius, 
and it moulded his character in a way unknown to Cyril. His 
whole spirit seems penetrated by his vivid faith in the reality 
and eternal meaning of the Incarnation. Hia earliest works rise 
high above the level of Arianism and Sabeliianism ; and through- 
out his long career we catch glimpses of a spiritual depth which 
few of his contemporaries could reach. And Athanasius waa 
before all things a man whose whole life was consecrated to a 
single purpose. If it was spent in controversy, he was no mere 
controversialist. And if he listened too easily to the stories told 
him of Arian misdeeds, his language ia at worst excused by 
their atrocious treachery^. As for the charge of persecution, we 
must in fairness set against the Meletiaua who speak through 
Epiphanius* the explicit denial of the Egyptian bishops! And 
if we take into account his own pleas for toleration and the 
comprehensive charity of his de Synodis and of the council of 
Alexandria, we must pronounce the charge unproved. If we 
could forget the violence of his friends at Tyre, we might say 
more. 

Such a bishop waa sure to meet and ovei-come a bitter oppo- 
eition, Egypt soon became a stronghold of the Nicene faith, for 



found in their comnieiits on Tiii* br^p 
rmf XijvQwi on xxi. wb*3re the E^. la 
more dogncmtiD througliont, e^p. v. 15 
i^TcL which ia Exp. the Jewa, de tit. 
Christian doctrine. Add the reference 
in de tit. of C3txx;viii» 11 (£1) to baptism^ 
oiiip (45) fTK^fitfovs to trine immersion j 
iKXKviii. 38 (74) of the faithful witaoBS 
in heaven to the Trinity; Ixvii, 6 (14) 
— fioitOTpdToiji — ^nd 23 (5^)— thy dogs 
— ^to the monks, AH these are wanting 
or otherwise esplained in the Eaip., 
which in its turn hai3 &u mcGtio com- 
ma at on 1. 7 (10) not found in the ds 
tit. The parallels between the de tit. 
and thu genuine works of Athanagiua 
collected bj AntoneUi Pngf. xiixviii. 
(Migne III. 643) are mostly obvious 
iwri commimet. Kor can mncli etreea 



bo l^d on Jerome '6 mention of snch a 
work de virU iUmtr. 37^ in company 
with da virginilaiey de pernccutionibus 
Arianortim^ and the Life of Antony. 

i Chiefly c. Gentm 9, 10, 23. Sig- 
nificant IB the reference to Greek legend 
in Ov. ii* 32 J p. 395 irm cm/ K^rh rmt 

Btopuixovin ; and again Or, ill. 42, 
p. 468. 

^ We can scarcely blame AthanaBiui 
for his language towards ConstantiuB* 
The transition to ubuse is not more 
auiiden than the emperor*6 treachery i 
and that treachery would have donfi 
credit to the vilest of Ma predeoessora, 

» Epiph. HiST. 68, 7. 

* Ath. ApaL c.Ar.5^ p, 100, 
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Athanasius eould sway the heart of Greek and Copt alike. The 
pertinacious hatred of a few was balanced by the enthusiastic 
admiration of the many. The Meletiana dwindled fast\ the 
Arians faster still, and only outside persecution was wanting to 
establish Nicene orthodoxy as the national faith of Egypt^, 

It is needless to give more than an outline of the events of 
the next few years. They concern us chiefly so far as they 
explain the formation of a reaction against the great council 

Euaebius of Nicomedia and Theognius of Nicaea were exiled 
by Constantine in Nov. 325, on the eve of his tragic journey to 
Borne. But they had a powerful Iriend at court in the princess 
Constantia; and as they had in fact signed the creed ^ and only 
been exiled for suspicious intimacy with the Arians^ they were 
able in course of time to satisfy the emperor of their substantial 
orthodoxy, Constantine was not unforgiving, and policy as well 
as easy temper forbade him to scrutinize too closely the pro- 
fessions of submission laid before him. Once returned from 
exile, Eusebius recovered his influence at courts and became the 
centre of intrigue against the council. He was obliged indeed 
to abstain from direct attacks upon it as long as Constantine 
lived ; but as a test of orthodoxy he had disposed of it once for 
all by signing it. And if the creed itself could not be assailed, 
its defenders might be got rid of one by one. 

Eusebius is a man of whom we should like to know moreV 
His influence in his own time was second to none, his part in 
history for many years hardly less than that of Athanasius ; yet 
we have to estimate him almost entirely from the allusions of 
his enemies. However, it is clear that Eusebius was one of the 
ablest politicians of his time, and that be carried out his policy 
by a systematic perversion of justice. His own account, if we 



^ Ath&B&ains appears ta have gained 
over many of tta Meletian bishopa. Of 
the 29 DMueii giveu in bj Mek^tiuB In 
U27 (Ath, Aj^qL e. Ar. 71, p. Ii8), nine 
reappear at Tyr© {id. c, 79) in 335, and 
three can be traced as far as the Fe»t<il 
Letter for 347. On the oiher side was 
John Archaph; also EudcQinon, laion 
and GaUixii(}U9, who accused Athanasius 
in 331 {Festiil Letter for 332), and are 
found at Philippopulie in B13. 

* Alexandria included* Stanley 



Eastern Church 230 makes Ariauiam 
chieQy Greek and Alexandrian, ortho- 
doxy Co p tic and E gy ptitvn . For hid fact 
he leans too much on the Coptic natnea 
of apocryphal monks ; but so far as 
Arianitim was an exotic in Egypt, it 
waa necesgarily G-reek and Aletxan- 
drian. 

^ Siiprai p, 49. 

* Much the best account of bim 
is given in the thoughtful artiole of 
Dt Reynold a in DUL Ghr. Biogr. 
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had it, could hardly excuse his conduct, though it might help to 
explaiD it. But giyen hia nefariouB meanfi, we have still to find 
the purpose they were meant to serve. Mere revenge on the 
authors of his exile is not a likely aim for a great diplomatist 
like Eusebius. Mere ecclesiastical rivalry between the capital* 
and Alexandria belongs rather to the next generation, and might 
have been satisfied with fewer victims. Mere sycophancy and 
emperor- worship might sureiy have let the creed alone and 
found itself less dangerous fields of action. The court chaplain 
for example might have raised a cry against the Jews. Upon 
the whole it seems that even the unjust judge had a conscience 
of some sort. Arius and he were Lucian s disciples ; and the 
Lucianists had a strong esprit de corps. Asterias* for one was 
far frotB full agreement with Arius, and others may have cared 
more for their old companion than for his doctrine. And when 
the Lucianists as a body defended him before the council, the 
council trod them underfoot. They felt his exile as a common 
wrong, and naturally made his doctrine their common faith, 



1 It will he remembered thttt Nico- 
m&diB. waa the capitftl tiU 330, and that 
Eusebma obtaiued Coaetafitlnopl^ at 
the first Tftcancj. But it waa some 
time before Constantmople fairly aa- 
verted ita position* It did not become 
the settled residence of th^ empetore 
till the time of Tlieodomus, 

* Our taowledge of Asterius is 
soon summed up. He waa a con- 
verted sophist who sacrificed in the 
peraeeution **of Mastimiau," and T?as 
leatored to the faith (Philost. ii. 10) 
bj Ilia master Lucian. Some yeara 
later he composed a cwTajfAaTiay in 
favour of Arius, and made many 
journeys on behalf of his old Mend. 
He also defended (MareeUus Fr. 29) 
the letter of Eusebiua of Nicomedia 
to Paulinas. Afterwards we find 
him using the Lucianio creed, and 
(bo his enemies said) iu great hope of 
a bishopric for his eervicea. We last 
meet him at Antioch (339 or 341) » in 
attendauee on Dianius of CeQsarea 
Mazaca. 

The fragments of the ffwray- 
^riQv are decidedly Arianiaing. We 
have from Athanasius, {a) On i. 30, 
pp. 343 sq.— the Lord Trd^^ia, by impli- 



cation, and contrasted with the iv ayhrt- 
TOP and the divine c-o^fa on the strength 
of the anarthrous 6efiD 5intap.is neX 
eeoO (To^itt in I Cor, i. 24. (6) de 
Syn. 16, p* 584— another contrast 
with the a-Qfpla. Soeratee i, B6 BeemiS 
dependent on this passage, (c) Or. ii. 
28, p. 393— the Lord ktI^p^q.^ teal rwr 
yevTITQif, and learned as a workman 
to create: where however we must 
take into account the disavowal of 
the word by Eusebius dc Eccl, THcqL 
i. 9, p- 67, 

On the other hand, all tMs was 
written before the council^ and is 
hardly consistent with his later views. 
He spoke eertainly of the Father as h 
fiQVQt dXij^iP&E 9eoi, though Ensebias 
also defended this. But no thorough 
Arian could have come forward so 
conspicuonsly in defence of the Lnoi- 
anic creed ae even to bo accnsed by 
Philostorgins of interpolating the de- 
ciiive «^<f£af airapoAXaffroi' ^Ikovjx. So 
also on the Nioene side Epiphanina 
HiTir. 7ti, 3 contrasts him with the 
Anomteans. Account in Zahn Mar- 
cellus 38— 41, who takes the same 
view of him. 
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Eusebiua himself was the ablest of the Lucianists, and had fared 
the worst of all He had strained his conscience to sign the 
creed, and it had not even saved him from exile. What marvel 
if he brought back a firm determination to restore his less for- 
tunate friends and to abolish the councirs hateful creed ? 

A party was easily formed. The Lucianists were its nuoleuSj 
and all sorts of malcontents gathered round them. The Mele- 
tians of Egypt joined the coalition, aud the uuclean creatures of 
the palace rejoiced at the prospect of fresh intrigue. Above all, 
the conservatives gave extensive help* The charges against the 
Nicene leaders were often more than plausible, for men like 
Asterius or Eusebius of Caesarea dreaded Sabellianism above all 
heresies, whereas Marcellus of Ancyra was practically Sabellian, 
and the others aiders and abettors of his misbelief. Some even 
of the darker charges may have had some ground, or may at 
least have seemed truer than they were. Thus Eusebius had a 
very heterogeneous following ; and it would be scant charity if 
we transferred its leader's infamy to all its members. 

They began with Eustathius of Antioch — " the great Eusta- 
thius," as Theodoret calls him. He was an old confessor and a 
man of eloquence, and enjoyed great and lasting popularity in 
the city. He was a strong opponent of Origen^ and one of the 
foremost enemies of Arianism at Nicsea, and had since waged 
an active literary war with Eusebius, Patrophilus and the 
Arianizing clique in Syria. In one respect they found him a 
specially dangerous opponent, for his connexion with Antioch 
enabled him to insist on the important consequences of the 
Arian denial of the Lord's true human soul Eustathius 
was therefore deposed in 330, and exiled with many of his 
clergy to Thrace*, The vacant see was offered to Eusebius 



1 SocratsB vL 13 couplea him with 
Methodius, ApDUinaritlB a^d Theo- 
philus to foTin a Ka.Ko\6yfiJv TtrpaKrifs 
for their att&cks on Ongen. 

^ Hie ohi«f passages bearing on the 
de|KisitioQ of Eiistatbius are Ath, HuL 
Ar, 4, p, 274 (where TiUemont and 
Ne&k were misled by the reading Ki^tv- 
ffrayritfi}, Sooratea i, 114, ii. 9, Sozomen 
ii* 18, Theodoret i. 21, 22, PhiloBtor- 
gioB ii. 7, Euaebiufl V, C^ ill 59—62 



(as Photius rem art a) gives us little 
help, ChiyaoBtom d£ S, Eu^taihio 
still less. 

The flubject is heaet with difficalties, 
bat they are mostly connected with the 
nature of the charge against bim. Of 
this fom* different accounts are given, 
Athanasius speaks only of disrespect 
to Helerta, who was now some years 
dead. Socrates, on the authority of 
George of Laodioea^ mentions a charge 
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of Caesarea, and finally accepted by the Cappadocian Eupbro- 



niua* 



Party spirit ran high at Antioch, and the count Musomanus 
waa hardly able to prevent a bloody riot. Armed force waa 
needed for the removal of Eustathius ; and bis departure was 
followed by an open schism when the Nicene party refused to 
communicate with Euphronius. Nor were they conciliated by a 



of Sab^lUanism made by Gjrua of 
B«rffia, 1)ut demurs to it on the ground 
that Gyrtis himself wai^ deposed for 
Sab^llianisn], acG^rdmg to George. 
He therefore prefers another anaountt 
that it was ^C 6.\\m nitK Ay%Bi.^ afr^as' 
^^KU'f^T ybtp o^K ^l^'^KQ,(fvf ^ as was usual 
when bishops were deposed. Sozomen 
h&« 01^ dcrtfiuf irp(iffcr£, but afterwards 
allude B to the literary q^o^rrel with 
Eueebius of Ccesarea. Philostorgius 
mentions a charge of ^eduotion^ al- 
luded to by Jerome ^. Ruf. iii, 42 (tt, 
569 Migtie); and Theodoret re^^orda it 
in full detail, at the same time indi- 
eating a fourth acousation of epiBC{:)pal 
tyranny (ws p^^xh^ b{j,Qv koX T^pavvQv)^ 
possibly akin to the case of Iscbyras. 
At least we are told by Ath. Hist. At. 
V* p. 274 that EuiitathiuB refused to 
ordain Leontius* Eudoxius and others. 
We hear nothing of his translation 
from Bertea- 

Theae various aooounti are not in- 
Qonaiatent with each other, for the 
Eusebians were quite in the habit of 
stringing together heterogeneous accu- 
sation a. But it would seem that the 
charge of fornication was really made. 
Theodoret indeed is not the soberest of 
historiauB; and in tbi^ case Ms credit 
is specially damaged by hiij tale of the 
journey of EusebiUB o/ Comtantinople 
and the rest to Jerusalem. Still, his 
evidence is often important for the 
aSairs of intiochj and his account is 
confirmed by the cautious words of 
Socrates and Sozomen, by the lesfl 
important allusions of Philostorgiua 
and Jerozne, and perhaps by the ex- 
pression of Con Stan tin 6 (Eus. V. €- iii. 
60) rhif ^iJiroi' iKtwf^P awiftifafififoi. 

The silence of Athanasins is a serious 
difficulty; but we may connect it with 
the further question^ why the council 
of Sardica did nothing for Eu»tathius* 
The Eusebian charge from Philippo- 
polia (HiL FragjK iii** sed H Eusluno 
H Quimatio Hosius adhisrebat pissimt 



et earns /ui^ de quorum vUtB infamia 
turpi dii^etidum nihil fM: esritu^ enim, 
illortim em omnibus dedaravlt) may bs 
acci^pted in proof that Enstathius wAf 
a personal friend of Ho sins, perhaps 
even that the question waa raised at 
Sardica, aa it ought to have been when 
Stephen of Antiooh was deposed, Tet 
nothing was done. Was his case only 
not formaUy brought before the coun- 
cil ? Was there truth in one or another 
of the charges against him? The 
simplest Bplution Ib that he was dead; 
but even this is not free from difiSouIty. 
Jerome and Chrysostom {Dt S, Eusta- 
thio 2, 0pp. ii. 600) place his death iu 
Thrace, i*e, before Julian^a recall of the 
exiles in 362. Theodoret iiL 4 puts it 
before the consecration of Meletius in 
361, In any caic Socrates iv, 14, 15 
and Sozomen vi. 13 are clearly mis- 
taken in teHing ue that he was aUTe in 
370, Yet Athanaaius in 356 {pt Fu^a 
3, p. 25S) gives no hint of hie death, 
though he notices that of Eutropius in 
the sam e lisjt of ex iles . There is no men - 
tion of him at Seleucia in 359, when 
the Semiarlans deposed Eudoxius; but 
this is not Buiprising. The passage 
already quoted from the encyclical of 
PhiUppopolis would eettle the question 
(so Tillemont vii. 654) if his name were 
not coupled with that of Cymatiua (of 
Paltue — an exile, Ath. $uprfi)^ who was 
certainly (Ath. ad AntiiicJienQs 19, p* 
619) alive iu 362. We also have some 
fragments from a work of his against 
Photinufl (CJowper Syr. Misc. 60) who 
did not come into prominence tiU near 
343. Moreover it is not likely that hia 
adherents at Antioch remained head^ 
less for twenty years before the con- 
secration of Paulinus in 362. These 
considerations would eeem to place 
bis death about 356 — 36<J, and re- 
open the question why the connoil 
of Sardica neglected him, 

1 So Lightfoot Em f him of Cm^ 
aarea* 
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wholesale promotion of the Arianizers Eustatbius had refused 
to ordain ^* 

Once begun, the system was vigorously followed up. Ascle- 
pas of Gaza may have been ezHed about the same time as 
Euatathius, Eutropius of Hadrianopte shortly after. Other 
bishops shared their fate within the next few years". 

But Alexandria and Ancyra were the real strongholds of the 
Nicene party ; and the Eusebians still had their hardest work 
before them, to obtain the expulsion of Athanasius and Marcellus. 
The natural course would have been to raise a charge of heresy; 
but Athanasius might have met the intriguers with a dangerous 
retorti Doctrinal questions were therefore avoided except in 
the case of Marcellus, whom they found it possible to assail 
without an open disavowal of the Council. As Marcellus even 
more than Athanasius was the champion of the Nicene party in 
the period preceding the council of Sardica, itwill be convenient 
here to review his peculiar doctrinal position* 

Marcellus of Ancyra was already in middle life when he came 
forward as a resolute enemy of Arianism at Nicsea* Nothing 



1 Athannsiufi EUt. At. 4^ p. 274 
names StepheD and LeontiuBof Aitiooh, 
George of Laodicea^ Theodosina of 
Tripolii, Eudotitia of Gcrmaniceii. and 
Eustathiua of Sebaate, George how- 
ever waa originally ordained by Ales- 
audef of Alexandria^ and seema from 
EuB, V. C. HI 62 to have been aerviiig 
in 330 aa preab jter at Arethuisa, Here 
agmn I oannot feel satiafied with the 
authority of the Hist. An 

3 Athanaaiua HuL At, 5, p. 274 
B&mea tt^n in all. Macariua of Jem- 
aalein was the onlj leading member of 
hia party who seem a to ba^e been left 
unmolested. His inflnence with Con- 
fitantiiie would partly shield him j and 
(Soz. ii. 20) be did not altogether 
escape annoyance. On tbe Bee of Jem- 
salem in the Nicene age, Gouret La 
Pale»tine mus Us eTtipeT£ur9 ^r^on 10— 

In tbe Ga»e of Eutropiaa we get a 
note of timej for the priuceaa Baailina, 
whoae LD^nenca waa used agamet bim, 
only survived a few months her eon 
Juiian*g birth, Nov. G^ 331. 

The only difficulty about Asclepaa 
IB the statement of tbe Easternti at 
FhilippopoUB (Hilary FrOrgtrt, in- 11) 



that ho was deposed aoventeen yeara 
before. But there must be aome error 
in the numeral, for the council of 
Sardica eanuot be dated after 343. 

^ The fragmenU of MarceUuB ai^ 
mostly contained in the repUtJ& of 
Ensebiua c MarcuHum and d<; EecL 
2'heoL They are collected by Rettberg, 
Mareellictna. The best modem aoeoant 
of him is the monograph of Zahn Mar- 
eellus von Ancyra: and to this work I 
am much in^bted in the next few 
pagea. See alio Hamack D, G. ii, 
2S7, His Eastern origin ia disouaaed 
by Caspari Qiiellen iii. 44 n. H© is 
aiflo discuaaed by Domer ii, 271 — S85, 
and an excellent aummary of the con- 
troversy is given by Nitzaob GrundrtMt 
223^ — 225. Passages are also collected 
by Newman Ath. Treathes 604-^11, 

* The data for hia age are (1) hia 
share in the council of Ancyra abont 
314, confirmed by B doubtful gignature* 
(2) hia preaenee at Niccea ; {6) Euaebiua 
ie EccL Theol. ii. p. 140 el Kal tiarayii- 
pd4Tas iv IwiffitG'sf^ written about 'd'dS; 

(4) Athanaaiua Hist Ar, 6, p. 275 tAi^ 
yipQ)frai written in 358 but referring to 
his eiile in 336, or more likely 339; 

(5) his death in :i73, Epipk HtJ^. 12, h 
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IB known of his early life and education, but we can see some of 
the influences which surrounded him in riper je^rs. Ancyra 
was a strange diocese, full of uncouth Gauls aud chafifering Jews, 
and overrun with Montanists and BorboriaQs and Manichees and 
votaries of endless fantastic heresies and superstitions \ In the 
midst of this turmoil Marcellus spent his life ; and if he learned 
too much of the Galatian party spirit, he learned also that the 
Gospel is wider than the forms of Greek philosophy, and that its 
simpler aspects may better suit a rude flock. The speculations 
of Alexandrian theology were hardly better appreciated by the 
Celts of Asia than is the stately church manship of England by 
the Celts of Wales, They were the foreigner's thoughts^ too cold 
for Celtic zeal, too grand for Celtic narrowness. Fickleness is 
not inconsistent with a true and deep religious instinct, and we 
may find something austere and high behind the ever-changing 
phases of spiritual excitement* Thus the ideal holiness of the 
church contended for by Montanists and Novatians attracted 
kindred spirits at opposite ends of the Empire, among the 
Moors of the Atlas= and the Gauls of Asia; and thus too 
Augustine's high Calvinism proved a dangerous rival to the 
puritan exclusivenesa of the African Donatists. Such a people 
will have sins and scandals like its neighbours, but there will be 
very little indiflference or cynicism. It will be more inclined to 
make the liberty of Scripture an excuse for strife and debate. 
Tlie zeal for God which carries the Gospel to the loneliest 



We may therefore fis his birth 280 
—290. 

In ftnj ease the aUusionB of Etib€- 
hiua B.nd Athatiasitis to hia old ^ga a.r^ 
remarkable. Zahn Marcellux 84 eup- 
poses the latter somehow ironical ; but 
MarcelluB, like Latimer, may have 
looked inuoh older than he was. 

^ So Eusebius c. MarteiluMy p. 1 rd 
iro\^ inlipoi rvv (dpetnt^Qv, Jerome vii* 
42^ and other passages collected by 
Lightfoot GalaHanSf p* 32, to which 
add Greg. Nyas* Ep. xis* (Migne iii, 
1076) rh a^riBti avTois irepl rat alpf- 
irfis apiptuffTTj/xa. His popularity in his 
diocese is clear from tho trouble it 
took to eject him (ao Jaliua ap* Ath. 
Apol, c. At, 33, p. 119), from the con- 
tinual references of EasebiuB to bia 
eupportexs, and from the attachment 



of his followers till the end of his liffl. 
He was perhaps not bom of Cbria* 
tian parents. The Greek learning 
shewn in his diaonssions of heathen 
proverbs may not be very deep; but 
his ignorance of Scripture Beem& to in- 
dioate a heathen origin. Deductions 
must be made from the list of errors 
collected bj Euaabiiie, pp. 10—14; bnt 
it IS clear that Marcellus was not 
merely entangled in a bad exegesis, 
but had uot even a student's know- 
ledge of the text as a whole. 

Ftagm. ^% p* 40 can hardly be 
taken to shew an acquaintanee wilh 
Athanasius de Inc. Such e^peoula- 
tiona were not much to the mind of 
Marcellus. 

5 Allusions to the Ugu Mauri ftfe 
not unfreqnent. 
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mouotain villages Tvill also fill them with the jealousies of 
endless quarrelling secte. And the Galatian clung to his scrip- 
tural separatism with all the more tenacity for the secret 
consciousness that his race was fast dissolvicg in the broader 
and better world of Greece* Thus Marcellus was essentially a 
stranger to the wider movements of the time. His system was an 
appeal from Origen to St John, and a defence of the simplicity 
of Scripture from philosophical refinement or corruption^. Nor 
can we donbt the high character and earnest 2eal of the man 
who for years stood side by side with Athanasius, The more 
significant therefore is the failure of his bold attempt to cut 
the knot of controversy. 

Marcellus agreed with Arius that the idea of aonship involves 
those of beginning and inferiority, so that a Son of God is neither 
eternal nor equal to the Father. Now that which is not eternal 
is creature, and that which is inferior to the Supreme is also 
creature. On both grounds therefore Arius drew the conclusion 
that the Son of God must be a creature. The conservatives 
replied^ that the idea of sonship excludes that of creation, and 
implies a peculiar relation to and origin from the Father. But 
they could form no consistent theory of their own. Let them 
say what they might, their secondary God was a second God, 
and their eternal generation seemed no real generation at all, 
while their concession of the Son's origin from the will of the 
Father made the Arian conclusion irresistible'. 

Marcellus was as far as possible from accepting any such 
result. The Lord's true deity was none the less an axiom of 
faith because the conservative defence of it had broken down. 
It was only necessary to review the position and take back the 
admissions which led to creature- worship* Turn we then to 
Scripture, "In the beginning was" not the Son^ but the 
Logos» And who can tell us of the Lord so well as his own 
disciple and evangelist, the inspired apostle John? It is no 
secondary or accidental title which St John throws to the front 
of bis Gospel, and repeats with deliberate emphasis three times 



* .Notice hifl attacks on Ongen Ft, 
32—78, p. 23. Here be agreed with 
Eaetathius, and ooDs^quently both 



I. 



wer^ opposed to EuaehiuB. 
^ EuBebiue, pp. 66 — 68. 
* Eua. pp. 20, 27» 29. 
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over in the first verse. In other words, the primary relation of 
the Lord to the Supreme is as the Logos* This is his etrict 
and proper title and the onl}^ one which expresses his eternitji 
so that it must govern the meaning of aach merely secondary 
names^ as the conservatives had accumulated in their Lucianic 
formula. Then the Logos will not be only the silent^ thinking 
principle^ which is in God, but also the active creating principle, 
the iv4py€ta hpatrrifcri which comes forth from Godj and yet 
remains with God^. That is to say, the Logos is not only 
eternally immanent (for the Father alone does not complete the 
idea of deity any more than the Logos alone*), ^^t also comes 
forth for the dispensation of the world*. In this Sabellianizing 



1 Ft. 28, 36 — i6 am derotfid to 
this one doctritie, which ia indeed the 
key of the Mai-celHan poBitioa. Thus 
Ft. 28, p. 57 rijs aJLZttirtfroi aCrov ^17^^- 

fimpTvpiais XP^I^^^^^ ^§^^(iipv ^v dpxV 
Toi' A. elvat. Ft. B7, p. 81 tScrre ttav- 

Kixl diroiTToXef ^Iwavvyif iv dpxu '"o^ 
e^ayjfXtav djnjKtv. Ft. 40^ p. 116 <si> 

nal d\T}&ik Owapx^J^ A* Fr, 41, p. 36 
^UQtefl Old Test, passages. 

Eusebiu8 anawera pp. 83 aq. — 
(1) St John avoids the word elsewhere, 
aad does not even keep to it in his 
prolog Qe* (2) Otir Lord caUfl himself 
by other namea, even in St John*B 
G-ospeh (3) It ifl also avoided in otLer 
parts of Scripture, Elsewhere he com- 
plains p> 116 that MareelluB has seized 
upon a single word^ and that not even 
the Lord*B own. Similarly p. 68 the 
Arians have made the ino&t of the 
single word iKTiiX€v in Frov. viil. 22. 

Eettberg complains of this ^^longa 
OCT nugacUnma diatribe." The dificus- 
sion might have been shorter : but 
surely it was important to reduce to 
its proper place aa one title amongst 
others the name on which the whole 
Marc^lliaD sjgtem depended. If all 
titles but one were used Karaxpyi<fn- 
fftSs, we should espoct to hear loore 
of the single exoeptiou. 

Matt. 3d. 27 troi'Ta MOt wap(S6&-^ 
{tirh TOi! narpo* jAou was limited by 



Maroellus and Athanasius {In iltud 1, 
p. 82) to the Incarnation. On the 
other fiide, Asterius and the EuBebicu^i 
(EuB. p. 6) connected it with the S6^a 
wpoatibi'ioi or wpoKoapuo^ of John i:vii^ 
5r for the purpoEtc of establishing 
(1} the premundane reality of the Son- 
ahip as against Marcellus, and {2) ihe 
inferiority of the Son, to whona things 
wap^MOiq. See MarceUua Fr. 93^ pp. 
ag, 104; Ft. 97, p- 49, 

^ Henoe Eusebius p. 114 Invidiously 
compftfee the Yalentinian St7iJ, 

* Fr* 55, p. 39 parallels the divine 
with the human Logos* The compari- 
son is taken np by Eusebins p. 4 £rom 
a hostile point of view, 

* Thus Fr. 47, p. 37 Svyti^tt iv r^ 
ITor/ji.,, — ivtfyeiq. TrpQtrhv B^Qv. Thia 
last point Eua, p. 113 fails to under- 
stand, when he asks ri outf itf t^ /AtTo^tt 
XP^¥, *^ ^KTbf ^tf A^os Toy Sfov, 

* Notice the advance of Marcellas 
on both Arians and conservatives, in 
that he does not identify the Father 
with the Monaa. See Ft, 58. p. 138, 
and passages discussed by ^ahn, 143. 

In the same sense Engeniuj usee 
language closely allied to that of the 
creed ascribed to Gregory of Nee- 
cajsarea— {ii!!'§Ei' iird^aKTov o6S^ KrLtFpia 

* Thus he says Fr. 31, 32, pp. ^2, 36 
wpofX&6vra^ teal Tovr^tf (Gaisford Amiti 

wov, and agrees with AriijB in tejcfactiag 
the Yalentinian wpo^&k^ a^ ii^vlylflg 
corporeity^ though it seems aUuAM to 
hj Ath. Or. iv. 11, p. 495» F^U, 
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sense Marcellus accepted tbe Nicene 6^oov(tlov\ holding that 
the Logos is one with God as man with his reason^. 

The diyine Sonship presents no difficulty now that it can be 
limited to the Incarnation, The Logos as such is pure spirit, 
invisible and ingenerate ; and it was only as the Son of Man that 
the Logos became the Son of God I Even the Arian identi- 
fication of generation with creation only needed to be trans- 
ferred from the Lord's higher nature to the flesh, which w^as 
u nd oub ted ly ere ated *. Th e n to o the in v isible Logos first became 
the visible ''Image of the invisible God^" In the same way the 
"Firstborn of all Creation/' as well as other titles which seem to 
contradict the Lord's eternity, are explained as denoting relations 
which had no existence before the Incarnation* 

The eternal Logos then came forth firom the Father to realize 
the idea of creation, thongh yet remaining in inseparable union 
with the Father, and in due time descended into true created 
human flesh. It was only in virtue of this humiliating separa- 
tion from the Father that the Logos acquired a sort of inde- 
pendent personality* Thus the mediator of God and man was 
truly human as the apostle declared, but not a mere man as 



p, 41 J Ft. 63, p, 107 ivtpycLi^ fjMv-^ nrXa- 
T^vetrBai ^flffft, where note the Sloio 
(not SabelliAH : ZjLhn, 203) irkarmfxh^. 

Eusebiu^ p. 108 turna round the 
charge of materialism on this irAa- 
Tvtr^j^ as a Hlsiiider iirl t?|s dtna^Arov 
J^a2 dXiKT^v ifoi WfiKt^pauTQv oi^er^af^ and 
again pp» 114* 167 on the ivrh^ icai Ikt^^ 
as breaking up the diTine simpUcitj. 
Athanasiua Ot. iv- li, p. 497 alao takes 
the deeper argnment (already urged 
against the Ariana, Or. i. 17, p, 333) 
that distinctions inside the diTinity 
are either materialising or meaninglesa 
unlejaa they e^presB the divine nature, 

^ The word ia not found in the 
fragments preseT^ed by EusebiuSj but 
Maroellus must have uaed it on occs- 
don. 

'^ It must be noted that one main 
object of MarceliuB was to obliterate 
every trawj of Bubordination. In Fr, 
64, p. 37 he presseEj John x. 30 as 
implying something more than the 
unity of will imagined by Asterius. 
Euaebiufl p. 211 argues on the other 
aide from John siv. 28, v. 30, 



3 Fr. 42, p. 35, In Fr. 36, p, fil and 
often elsewbere he explains Old Teat, 
references to fcbe Sonship as prophecy. 
Thus Pa, ex, 3 is a prophecy of the 
Incarnation, Bo Prov. viii, 22 ig of 
tbe flesh created, the Logoa establiahed 
(not begotten) before tbia prt^sont age 
(not before all ag@^) aa the ground of 
the church. So here Athanasius ; ex- 
cept that yo'vf with him refers to tlie 
eternal generation. 

Ensebins p. 7 rightly quotes Gal. 
iv. 4 to shew that the Sonahip waa 
previous to the Incarnation, 

^ Ft. 44, p. 43, and the comment 
of EuaebiuB. Ft. 10, p, 44. 

=^ He arguea ^Y. 80, B2, pp. 47, 15 
that whereas the Logos as such 3s in- 
viaible, an dKi/^P is necessarily visible. 
Eueebius pp. 47 j 142, 175 endeavours 
by a gross misunderstanding to hx upon 
bim the absurdity of making the mere 
akp^ the dKdiv. 9ee Zahn, 110. It is 
not a fab* inference from Ft. 83^ p. 47. 

« Ft. 4—8, pp. 20, 43, 44. Compare 
Zahn, 102. 
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Eusebius (so he aays) maintained^ ; for the Logos waa not joined 
to a man but assumed impersonal human nature, and therefore 
remained the mediating person ^ 

And though the whole work of mediation was conditioned 
by the presence of this human nature, the Logos remained 
unchanged. Not for his own sake but merely for the conquest 
of Satan was the Logos incarnate, ** The flesh profiteth nothing" ; 
and even the gift of immortality cannot make it worthy 
of permanent union with the Logos I God is higher than im- 
mortality itself, and even the immortal angels cannot pass the 
gulf which separates the creature from its Lord The Logos 
cannot wear a servant's form for even That which is of the 
earth is unprofitable for the age to come. Hence it must be 
laid aside* when its work is done and every hostile power over- 
thrown. Then the Son of God shall deliver up the kingdom 
to the Father, that the kingdom of God may have no end*; and 
then the Logos shall return, and be immanent as before* 

A universal cry of horror rose from the conservative ranks 
to greet the new Sabellius or Samosatene, the Jew and worse 
than Jew, the shameless miscreant who had forsworn the Son of 
God, made indiscriminate war upon his servants and assailed 
even the sainted dead with every form of slander and reviling^ " 



1 Ft. 89, p. 29 he accuBes Ensebine 
of eonfessmgjfidi'Ov B.v&fti>Trm. Eua^^biiia 
replies p» 39 that he hfta not gone be- 
)fOcd 1 Tim. ii. 6, and retortfl p. 54 
that Mar cell as said irp6 ir^v ot'ifi* B\tiiv 
T€TpaKoai(x>P 5id TTji oPaAi^V^ftiJ* r^f crap- 
If As yeytvv ^iT&ai /faTw of the Son of God* 
The phrasu may be choaen as an allu- 
sion to the Kdrt^esy of Paul of Bamosata. 

^ Compare Zahn^ 164. Buaebina 
p. 8 replies from Gal. lii* 20 and 1 Tim» 
ii. 5 that a V^^X^J Beov Ad^os ^t^vwSirra- 
Toi, ^tr aal Ta{fT6y vTr&px<^y t'V ^^^ CO aid 
not he a mediator. 

a Ft. 107, 104, pp. 52, 177. Con- 
trast Ath. de Inc. 

* Thifi wafl one of the worst oi!encea 
to the conservatiyee. Did Marceltas 
abandon it as Bettherg p. 105 miggeats? 
It is omitted in the Sardican letter, nor 
ia it found either in the Koman con- 
fession, or in that of Engeniua j jet it 
geemB essential to his system. 

a 1 Cor. XV. 2B. This (not Ln. i. 35) 
is the passage alluded to in his Homan 



oonfesBiou. In J^r. 101, p. SO he puts 
his doctrine clearly. Zahn, X82. 

« Ft. 108, p. 41. 

7 Even thehadlanRuage of Euaebius 
will repay study » Thus pp. 18 ftowo- 
vovxl wapifmxov fl-wurra/tcoi d,ywya wfih^ 
xdPTos, IS? fit a ^tI Toif tou Btau dtpdpu»- 
voVf riiv thi dkiiSQt TpurfiaKdpioi^i Tpiir€' 
rat TltLvXivov, ,,.., Kal TQirrov yuciKap^uf fdv 

Tc KeKoifiTfti'^voVi 42 yv^^i t^ icttpaX^ rdr 
tlty roC BeoG ^^wjuoo^aTfl^ Q5 6 tt^os 2a^A- 
XiOj, lOo ^tQudalov AvTiKpu^t 63 irSiTtfi ^^ 

Acaeius is even more violent than 
his master. A few fragments of hie 
work against Marcellus are preserved 
by Epiph. Ilmr, 73, 6—10, 

It waa not unprovoked, Marcellni 
is aecqsed hy Eus. p. 1 of "ouraing Wm 
quarrelling women," and puts into the 
mouth of EusebiuB of Nieomedia a bit- 
terly ironical confession Fr. 88 ^ p. 36 
TipafyTQ^MVy ii&^^ii<x^^i>j ?);'D^i§<TaM«', foti 
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The syBtem of Marcellus was a confiiaion of heterogeneous errors. 
From the mire of Sabellianisra came his doctrine of a single 
divine essence under a triple name and triple mask, Paul of 
Samosata contributed the hereBy of an impersonal Logos de- 
scending into human flesh, while the idea of a Son of God no 
better than a Son of Man was nothing but a Jewish dotage ^ 
The Trinity becomes an idle name, and the Lord is neither 
God nor man, nor even a personal being of any sort. The faith 
itself was at peril if blagphemiea like these were to be sheltered 
behind the rash decisions of Nicsea, 

The conservative panic was undignified from the first, and 
became a positive calamity when it was taken up by political 
adventurers for their own disinterested purposes. Yet the 
danger from Marcellus was not imaginary. As far as doctrine 
went, there was not much to choose between him and Arius. 
Each held firmly the central error of the conservatives and 
rejected as illogical the modifications and side-views of it by 
means of which they were finding their way to something 
better. If Eusebiug hung back from the advance of Athanasius, 
Marcellus receded even from the position of Eusebius. Instead 
of destroying Arianism by the roots, he returned to something 
very like the obsolete error of Sabellianism^. In his doctrine 
the Son of God is a mere phenomenon of time ; and even the 
Logos is as external to the divine essence as the Arian Son. 
" He that hath seen me hath seen the Father": but if the Arian 
Son can only reveal iu finite measure, the Marcelliaa Logos 
gives only broken hints of au infinity beyond^. Yet this 
shadowy doctrine was the key of his position. For it he 
rejected not only Origen's theory of the eternal generation, but 
even Tertullian's establishment of the divine Sonship as the 



Bo also p, 33, 

^ MflroeUufl Fr, 38, p* T6 diwiTOWS 



Sabdlfaniam, but his aystera is essan- 
tially much the same, and Eusebiiia 
waa not Kkely to be conciliated hy 
thefltatement that ** Sabelliua knew not 
th€ Son, that is the Logos." So Atha- 
Daaina calls the Marcellianfi not indeed 
Za^eWiavol but Za^iXKi^oj^T^i. 

^ Compare the dya\&yi^s tois iffbis 
fjJrptH^ oUs of Arina with the trij/MWrt^ci^ 
d^yapLLi of MaroeUua. 
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centre of the Christian problem. Resting on the doctrine 
of the Logos like the apologists and Irenseus*, Marcellus aban- 
doned the eternal Sonship — the one solid conquest of the last 
generationi and brought back the whole qnestion into the old 
indefiniteness from which a century of toil had hardly rescued it. 

He acsarcely even kept his hold on the Lord's humanity. 
He conlesaed it indeed, but the incaination became a mere 
theophany with hira, the flesh a useless burden to be one day 
laid aside* Marcellus reaches no true mediation, no true union 
of God and man, only a a-TjfiaPTi/cri hvvafii<i taking human flesh 
for a time. The Lord is our redeemer and the conqueror of 
death and Satan, but there is no room for a second Adam, the 
organic head of regenerate mankind. The deliverance becomes 
a mere intervention from without, not also the planting of a 
power of life within, which will one day quicken our mortal 
bodies too. He forgets that if the body is for the Lord, the 
Lord is also for the body, and even our life in the flesh is 
wholly consecrated by the resurrectiou of the Son of Man. 

No doubt Eusebius hae the best of the dispute, so far as 
concerns the mere proof that the theory of Marcellus was 
a failure. Yet he laid himself open to more than one keen 
retort when the controversy came before a master's eye. The 
gleanings of Athanasius" are better than the vintage even of 
Eusebius, Both parties, he says, are equally inconsistent. The 
conservatives who refuse eternal being to the Son of God will 
not endure to hear that his kingdom is other than eternal, 
while the Marcellians who deny his personality outright are 
equally shocked^ at the Arian limitation of it to the sphere of 
time. One party rests on the Sonship, the other on the doctrine 
of the Logos ; so that while each accepts one half of the truth, 
neither can attack the other without having to confess the 
other half also. Athanaaius then goes on to shew that the 
Marcellian system is involved in much the same difficulties as 



^ TMb ifl noted by Zahn MarceUus 
327, Nitzfloh QrundriM 224- 

His return to the old dlatinction of 
the Logos as ivEidBiroi and TTpotpopiKbi 
is &LgniJi<^ant. 

^ The reference of Ath, Or. iv, 8— 
24 to the Marcelliaii contioversj waa 



long ago pointed out by Bettberg* II 
is illuHtrated bjNewmanJ^A. Treatises 
497-^11, and hm recently been mora 
satisfactorily disouseed by Zahn 198 — 
2Q3, who addg an analysis of the whole 
book. 

3 EnaeMuB, pp. 34, 65. 



THE ATTACK ON ATHANASIU8. 



Arianism. If for exaiaple the idea of an eternal Son is poly- 
theistic, nothing is gained by transferring the eternity to an 
impersonal Logosl If a divine generation is materializing, so 
also is a divine expansion. If the work of creation is nn worthy 
of God, it matters little whether it is delegated to a created 
Son or to a transitory Logos. The one theory logically requires 
an infinite series of mediators, the other an infinite series of 
cycles of creation ; for if the procession of the Logos was needed 
for the work of creation, it follows that the present cycle const 
come to an end with the return of the Logos, 

Marcellus had fairly exposed himself to a doctrinal attack ; 
but other methods were used against Athanasius, There was 
abundant material to work upon in the disputed election^ the 
complaints of the Melebians and miscellaneous charges (they 
were all found useful) of oppression, of magic and of political 
intrigue*. At first the Meletiaiis could not even obtain a 
heariog from the emperor^; and even when Eusebins took 
up their cause, they found it prudent to defer the main attack 
to the winter of 33L Even then their charges were partly 
refuted by two presbyters of Athanaaiua who chanced to be 
at Nicomedia; and when the bishop himself was summoned 
to the comitatus, it was only to complete the discomfiture of 
his enemies and return in triumph to Alexandria shortly before 
Easter 332. The intriguers had to wait awhile, especially as 
Constantine was occupied on the frontiers. 

We are not here concerned with the intricate details of the 
Gothic war*; hut the peace which ended it claims our attention 



1 So Etifleliius, p. 29, 

^ AmoiiaDus xv, 7, 7 eaniB them ;:ip 
in the form whioii reaciii3d the bL^atht^n. 
H© notices (1) ambition, ultra profes- 
gionem altuis ae ej'erentem; {*A) magic, 
gcitariquti conatum externa, ut pmdi- 
dere minor es ad^tidui, mentioning hia 
ekill in auguTj—quiSve augur ak^ por- 
tendtr&nt alitea »cientiiijsl7}i& calhmj 
4iliquotUns pr^dis:i8se futura (compare 
his interpretation of the crow*3 cra» 
in Soz. iv* 10) ; (3) alia qtioque a pro- 
posita leffi^ al^tiorrenim, cui prt^idehatt 
"whiah mBLj mean iumioralitj, or per- 
haps oppreRBiDD. 

» Epiph, R^T. 68, &—6. 



* The An&ii. Vakaii lelatea the 
Gothic war after 330, and Jerome and 
IdatiuB ill the deciaive battle for Apr- 
20, 332. The Anon, VaL and Julian, 
Or. i»| p, 9 n (see Spanheim^s note), 
ascribe the victory to the younger Con- 
stantino. This is not unlikelj, for we 
have no tracse of him in the West 
between July 1, 331 and July 27, 332: 
jet w© find his fatber dating a law 
Apr. 12, 3B2 from Martianopolia, the 
headq^uarterEJ of Valens in the Gothic 
war of 367, and of IiUpicinaB in 376. 

It ifi the repeated complaint of 
Joannes Lydna de jimgutr. a. 10^ lii. 
31, 40 that Gonetantine's removal of 
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as the last of Constantine's great serviceB to the Empire. The 
Edict of Milan had removed the standing danger of ChristiaE 
disaffection in the East, the reform of the administration com- 
pleted Diocletian's work of reducing the army to permanent 
obedience, the foundation of Constantinople made the seat of 
power safe for centuries ; and now the Gonsolidation of the 
northern frontier aeemed to enlist all the most dangerous 
enemies of Eame in her defence. The Empire gained three 
hundred thousand settlers for its Thracian wastes, and a firm 
peace of more than thirty years with the greatest of the nor- 
thern nations. Henceforth the Rhine was guarded by the 
Pranks, the Danube covered by the Goths, and the Euphrates 
flanked by the Christian kingdom of Armenia. The Empire 
already leaned too much on barbarian help within and without 
its frontierR ; but the Roman peace was never more secure than 
when the skilful pobcy of Constantine had formed its barbarian 
enemies into a ring of firiendly client states ^ 

The emperor returned to his well-earned rest, the intriguers 
to their work of mischief, Athanasius was ordered in 334 to 
appear before a new council. As the trial was to be held 
at Gsesarea, we may suppose that the bishop of the place was 
intended to preside over it. But Athanasius was far from 
sharing the emperor*s confidence in the moderation of Eusebius". 
He treated the assembly as a cabal of his enemies and declined 
its jurisdiction. 

Next year (335) the Eaatern bishops gathered to Jerusalem 



the frontier troops from tht Danube 
to lower Asia left Europe open to the 
barbarians; and with this atep Bohmidt 
De aimi. Zonmi 16 proposes to connect 
the outbreak of the Gothic war. Now 
Joannes aaya that it was done &.kwv ,..,.. 
Uti TvpaPvi^Qrj which can only mean 
the Persian B, and fi^tes the date bj the 
words Kmif^rr^m^ivmi /ierd t^i rLfpti^t t^v 
'Pti^ij^ a-wQknr6vT<i% which points to 
the year 336. Cedrenus p. 516 Bonn 
edition, wlio also denounces the trans- 
fer, puts the Persian war in 326 — 7^ 
and f elate a at length its origin through 
a fraud of the philoaopher Metrodorna, 
He seems dependent on Joannes, and 
has his date ten years too early ; bat 
we may vetj well suppoBe that a Per- 



sian war was threatening in S26 — 7, 
and that the withdrawal of troops from 
the Danube gave an opening to the 
Goth&. 

1 Compare Bethmann-HoUweg Jiif- 
Viisch^ CivilprozeM iiu 25. 

= This is the reason given by Sok* 
ii. 25 for his refnsal to attend. It is 
confirmed from his own hints by Light- 
foot, Eu^ebifis of CiBsarm, whose narra- 
tive is very suggestive about thiB part. 
Hefele, CouTicUs § 48, has entirely failed 
to explain the thirty months' delay 
mentioned by Soxomen. The council 
of Cjfiaarea may have been held in the 
autumn of 333, but no manipulation 
will bring it thirty months before that 
of Tyre. 
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to keep the Trioennalia of Constant me and to dedicate the 
splendid church on Golgotha, which Euaebius enthusiasticany 
compares* to the new Jerusalem of prophecy* But first it was 
a work of charity to restore peace in Egypt. A synod of about 
150' bishops was therefore held at Tyre ; and this time the 
attendance of Athanasius was secured by peremptory orders 
from the emperor. The Eusebians had the upper hand in it, 
though there was a strong minority. Athanasius had brought 
forty-eight bishops from Egypt: and others like Maximus of 
Jerusalem and Alexander of Thessalonica were willing to hold 
an impartial trial Athanagius was not accused of heresy, but 
with more plausibility of episcopal tyranny. His friends replied 
with reckless violence, and the Eusebians might have crushed 
him altogether if they had only kept up a decent semblance 
of truth and fairness. But nothing was further from their 
thoughts than an impartial trial. Scandal succeeded scandaP, 
till the iniquity culminated in the despatch of an openly 



' The number is nowhere given, 
bnt 150 seems a faif estimate. The 
coancil at Jertisalem oonsisted accord- 
ing to the AcU of Basil of Anoyta of 
2B0 biahops: and this number eiaotly 
Buits the ianguftge of Eu&ebiuB, whiob 
implies that the gathering was a very 
large one, not indeed equal to that of 
Niojea, but quite bejoud comparison 
with an J other meeting of his timea. 
Now the council of Tyre was a mere 
preliminary to the iyKalvia at Jernsia- 
lem, and must have been conaiderably 
smaller. 

On the other hand it is clear that 
the Eusebians had a real majority. 
Athanasius had at leaat fifty friends ; 
and if there had btjeo only a knot of 
intriguers on the other aide, he would 
have been quit© abie to defend him self. 
Indeed, we nowhere find any indication 
that the oouncii was eoeiced by a mere 
minority. Its misdeeds were at least 
its own. 

These considerations requite fully 
doable the number of siity bishops 
given by Socrates L 28. 

It is therefore not likely that ^tha- 
nadus brought with him eighty- nine 
Egyptian bishops to Tyre aa early as 
335. As there were in all only '* about 
ninety'* {Ath, ad A/ros a, 10, p. 718) or 



** nearly a hundred** (Ath* ApoL c. Jr. 
c. 71, p. 147) bishops in Egypt and 
Libya, they cannot have been so nu- 
merous at Tyre^ even if the Meletians 
and Ariana had been already weeded out 
of the list. In ftbct, their protest to the 
Count DionyaiuB (Ath. ApoL c. Ar. o* 
78, p, liH) is signed by only forty -eij^ht. 
Socrates i. 28 gives smty as the total 
number of the oouncil; but this is too 
low. Even if the Egyptians are not 
included, as Hefele {CouneiU § 49) 
evidently b apposes » Athanasius' treat- 
ment of it as a mere oabal of his 
enemies is no t easy to explain, especiaUy 
as he had supporters or at least neutrals 
outside Egypt, like Maximus of Jeru- 
salem and Alexander of Thessalonica* 
And if he brought with him an aetual 
majority of the eounoil, Ma conduct 
becomes simply fooUsh, 

'* The charge of fornication seems 
apocryphal. It is found in Kufinua 
i, 17, and from him in Soz. ii. 25 (''not 
in the synodical acts, for it was too 
abe^urd to insert ''|, and heavily re* 
touched in Theod. L 30. Philostorgiua 
ii. 11 has it with the parts reversed. 

This is outweighed by the silenoe 
of AUianasiufl himself, of later counoilSf 
and of Socrates, who had it before 
him in Eufinns, and deliberately left 
it out. 
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partizan commia^ion to superiiitend the manufacture of evi- 
dence in the Mareotis. Maximus of Jerusalem left the council, 
the Egyptian bishops protested, and Alexander of Thessalonica 
warned the imperial commissioner of the pliit. Athanasius 
himself took ship for Constantinople, and the council con- 
demned him by default^. This done, the bishops went on to 
Jerusalem for the proper business of their meeting. 

The concourse on Golgotha was a brilliant spectacle. Ten 
years had passed since the still unrivalled gathering at Niesea, 
and the veterans of the great persecution must have been 
deeply moved at their meeting once again in this world. The 
stately ceremonial suited the old confessors of Jerusalem and 
Csesarea much better than the noisy scene at Tyre, and may 
for the moment have soothed the swelling indignation of 
Potamraon and Paphnutius. It was the second time that 
Constant ine had plastered over the divisions of the churches 
with a general reconciliation; but this time Athanasius was 
condemned and Arius received to communion. 

The heretic had long since left Illyricum, though it seems 
impossible to fix the date of his recalls However, one winter 



Lightfoot notioea tlie sQspioioua 
ciroumBia&oe that EuBebiT:t5 of Casaare^ 
appear^") as the prf?aidmg blBhop, both 
in the incident of Poiammon (Epipk 
ffiST-. 68, 7) and in the story of the 
seduction (Philo^t, ii* 12) » If Athana- 
einB had objected to him the year before, 
Conatantiue would not have comEtiitted 
«o open a piece of injustioe as to put 
him at the head of the connciL It 
aeems indicated by Ath. Apol. t. At. 
81, p. 156 that Flacillus presided, to 
whom Eiisebiiia dedicated his three 
hooks de EccL TheoL 

^ Athanasiua stayed at Tyre as 
long aa pOHBible. The Egyptian pro^ 
teat IB dated Sept. 7^ and was written 
before he lefL 

The fact of his condemnation at 
Tyre is established by Soer. i. 32, Soz. 
ii, 25, though no stress can be laid on 
the encyclical of Philippopolis (Hii, 
Fra0m. in, in pranmUtn AtK) or on 
the apocryphal dialogne in Theodoret 
ii, 16. If Julius of Borne ap. Ath, Ap. e. 
At. 23^ p. 113 aeems to deny it, he only 
meana (as Ihe nexi sentence shewa) 
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that the decision was invalid. A con- 
demnatioc by default at Tyre would 
be a useful ^rfiFjuJicMUfl? when the merits 
of the case were supposed to be dis^ 
cuHsed on the return of the Mareotie 
commission to Jerusalem* 

=* It seeme impossible with our 
present materials to clear np the ckro- 
noloRj of the few years which followed 
the JSicene council. We hare not a 
single certain landmark till we reada 
the eieetion of Athanasius in 3tS, Ms 
stay at Nieomedia in 333, and the eiDe 
of Eutropins before Easihna's death, 

Eejectiag the apparently spurious 
letter of Eusebius and Theognius in 
Socr. i. 14» Soa. ii, 16, the following are 
our chief data. (1) The recall of Enae- 
biUH and Theognius, which most hkely 
preceded that of Arius* Philostorgiua 
ii. 7 da tea it in 328, and this is likely 
enough: but he gtanda alone, and the 
chapter is a jumble of blunders. (2) The 
letter of Constantiae to Arius and 
EuiSoiuSj which bears date Kot. 27. 
But we cannot fix the year^ for the 
emperor seems to have been at or near 
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the emperor invited Arius and Eiizoius to Constantinople, 
where they laid before him their coofession of faith. It was 
a simple document^ which observed a prudent silence on all 
the disputed questions*. If it abstained from contradicting 
the Nieene decisions, it also failed to withdraw the Thalia. 
However, it was enough for Constantine. It was not unor- 
thodox as far as it went : nor were thej bishops, that the 
Nieene symbol should be forced upon them. They were there- 
fore sent to lay it before the council at Jerusalem, which in 
due course approved it, and received its authors to communion. 
In order to complete the work of peace, Athanasius was 
condemned afresh upon the return of the Mareotic commiBsion, 
and proceedings were begun against Marcellus of Ancyra, 
who had alarmed the whole conservative party by his attack 
upon Asterius", and might also be supposed to have given 
personal offence to the emperor by his absence from the 
council 

Meanwhile Constantine's dreams of peace had been rudely 
dissipated by the sudden appearance of Athanasius before him 
in the streets of Constantinople, Whatever the bishops had 
donCj it had plainly caused dissensions just when the emperor 
was most anxious for harmony. An angry letter summoned 
the whole assembly straight to court. But there came only a 



Coufttantinople eveiy winter from 327 
to 334 incluaive. Socrates i. 2fj gives 
the letter after the e^ile of Eastathias, 
while So!50ineo ii, 27 coaneets it more 
nearly with the council of Tyre. In 
this he ma J be rij^ht, for we know that 
Ariaa went to Jerusalem with a eoofes- 
sion of faith. But the friendly tone of 
Constantine's letter to him anggeata 
that it was written after his lecall. 
Altogether, onr data are hopelessly 
de&oient. 

We may perhaps get a glimmer of 
light from the mention of Ursacius and 
Valens as personal diaciplea of Aiins, 
aad aa joung men In 835^ though 
already biahops. But where did Arina 
meet with them ? Their dLoceaea were 
in Pannonla; but we aee from the 
cases of Photinus and Germiniua that 
they were not necessarily themselves 
Fannoniana. At the same time there 



is nothing to connect them with Egypt : 
and if we take into acGOtmt the nnoer- 
tain life of Arius, it will be moat likely 
that they were his disci plea during hia 
exile. If ao^ he must have spent some 
time in Illy ri cum. 

1 Socr. i. 26t Soz. ii. 27- They 
merely aay dt Ki^ptov 'L X, r6tf day 
atfToQf rbf i^ avroO TrpcS wdvTOiv rOm 
tduiviiiv yey^yiqpiJpoP Behf \6yoif , , .rhv 
Kar^\B6vra teal (fapifwfl^ifra {adfKa di»aXa- 
fihvTa Soz.) Kal Tra66vTa k.tX. They end 
with desirea for peace, &c. which might 
almost have been copied from Con a tan- 
tine^R letter to Alexander and Arins. 

' The biahops (Socr. i, 36) refused 
to discaas the counter- charge against 
Aster iue, on the ground that he was 
only a layman. It ia well to notice the 
numeroHB indicationii that the Nieene 
faith was not intended to bind in 
aU its strictness any but the biahope. 
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deputation^ ; and in truth it would have been very inconvenient 
to transfer so large a council to the palace. Ooce confronted 
with the accused^ the Eusebians dropped the old charges 
of sacrilege and tyranny, and brought forward a new one of 
political intrigue. Athanasiua was allowed no reply to thisj 
but summarily sent away to Trier in Gaul, where he was 
honourably received by the younger Constantine* The emperor 
refused either to restore him to Alexandria or to fill his 
place, and exiled the Meletian John Archaph " for causing 
divisions/' Upon the whole, success was not unequally divided 
between the two parties. To Constantinople also came Mar- 
cellus. He had avoided the councils at Tyre and Jerusalem, 
and only appeared now to invite the emperor's decision oti his 
book^ Coostantine as usual referred the case to the synod, 
which at once condemned it and deposed the author^. 

There remained only the formal restoration of Arius to the 



* Aj the churoh wae coDsecrated in 
Beptembert and Ath&n&aiua only re- 
reived formal audience Nov. T, it is 
lilselj that the oouocil bad mostly diB- 
peraed before the emjHjror'H letter ar- 
nvGd. In that case the relics of it 
would largely comsiat of Eusebiane^ 
who would at least wait for the return 
of the Mareotic commiBaionerH. 

^ 9oa. ii. 33 sajfi that MaroelluB 
objected to the proceedingB at Tyre, 
and left Jerusalem before the dedica- 
tion, while Socr. i, 30 tells ua that he 
promi&ed at Jerusaletn to burn hiB 
book. The eilence of Euaebiua (Zahn 
45) eeeme to disprove both accomats* 

EuB. c. Marcellumj p. 56 "when 
nobody a eked him." II must have 
been a atrange book if Eusebius of all 
luea could denounoe its flattery of 
Conatantine. 

* Was Marcellus twice in Borne? 
Campari Qu^ilen lu; 28—^30 naaigna him 
a atay of fifteen montha in 'ABB — 7, 
in addition to a somewhat longer one 
in 339^341. 

MarceUns preaenta a creed of his 
own accord to Julius in Epiph. Htsr, 
69, 2i,yayKatov irpiffd^it}y...*.,imofjLyr}crai 

i^^ffd^Tlu^ fjJkXbiU ivT^U&ev i^Ufat^ ^7- 
ypatp6y aoi riiv ^^aqlitou ■jrl&Tiv...iirt- 
Sodvai \ whereafl Julius In Ath* Apol. c. 
At, 32, p. 118 dTracTOiJ^ei'o* Tap' if^i^v 



tlir€iif wtpl T^Tf rlm-staSf oifrws fxer^ wa/i- 
p7}<flas Aw€KplirixTo Si* iavToVi ^li k.tX. 
tellB us that Marcellaa made his d&- 
feiiee when called upon. So Athanasius 
himself Hist. ^r. 6, p, 275 kolI a&rot 

K(d dv^itiToufieva^ Trap' a^Twv^ didufxey 
iyy patpotf rijif idvToU wiffTiv. Caspari 
declarea this a contradiction, and 
refers the Epiphaniau document to an 
earlier visit. 

Tbe neceasity of this arrangement 
IB not very clear. Marcellus was ready 
enough for another fray with the mia- 
behevera he *'had exposed at Kicffia''; 
and if presflure had to bo put upon Mm 
to declare his belief, he was not boand 
to tell ua the fact. Even if Julius h&d 
required him to make a plain state- 
ment before leaving Rome, he might 
still prefer to &ay only that he himaelf 
thought one neoeRsaty. A couple of 
minor points may be noticed— (1) The 
words of Athanasius itiipra S45{iiKey 
lyypct^op T^y iavroG Trttrra^ may be an 
echo of the Epiphanian document, (2) 
as Marcellus cannot have reached Eome 
before the spring of 336, an interval of 
fifteeu months will bring ua some time 
past the death of Oonatantine. Would 
Marcellus have merely said juAXwf 
4vT€ddfv i^iiyai, without a hint of his 
expected restoration? 

Zahn Marcellm fi4 passes over Cas- 
parl'a difficulty in silence. 



TEB WAYEEING OF CONSTAFTINE, 



communion of Constantinople; for it seems^ that Alexandria 
had once again refused him since the council of Jerusalem, 
This was prevented by his sudden death the evening before 
the appointed day^- 

The chief interest of these events is in the strange wavering 
of Constantino. Had he really deserted the Nicene faith ? 
Had the fatigues of the Gothic war broken dowu his strength, 
and left him an impatient invalid ? Was he at the mercy of 
the last Bpeaker? Wag he merely balancing parties in order 
fully to control them all ? Or was he still deliberately acting 
in the interest of unity ? 

He had not turned Arian, Whatever might be hia policy 
towards the outside sects, there is no indication that he ever 
allowed the authority of the Nicene decisions to be openly 
repudiated inside the church*. If he exiled Athanasius, it was 
not for heresy; if he invited Arius and Euzoius to court, it 
was only that they might clear themselves from the imputation. 
In this case no doctrinal charge came before him. The quarrel 
ostensibly lay amongst orthodox bishops, for the Eusebian 
leaders had all signed the Nicene decisions. Nor indeed does 
any writer accuse him of Arianism** There is more to be said 
for the theory* that he was balancing the parties against each 
other ; and if he had not struck so hard at Nicaea, we might be 



1 Soa. ii. 29, 

* The earUeat account of the death 
of Arius is givea in the letter of Atha- 
n^sius dt morte Arii; the nex^t ib an 
aUnsion of Epiplianiua H^et. 68, 6. 
Rnfinus i, 13 improves the story by 
putting the catastrophe during the 
proceaaioii on the Sunday morning. 
Boorates i. SS is independent, and 
aToi^a the error; while Sozomen ii, 
29, 30 and Theodoret h 14 quote Atha- 
nasi us. 

^ Thus SoKomen iii. 1 says that the 
Nicene doctrine only came into dispute 
again after CouBtau tine's death, rQvro 

\€lp iT6\ftyi{T€v. Even the Antiochene 
council of 341 adopted a reapectful tone 
(SocT* ii. 10) to that of NicGea — the com- 
pliment was repaid to itself by the 
Acacians at Sekucia. 

It is too much to say (Chawner, 



p. 71) that he wade the Nioene Bymbol 
the teat and touchstone of orthodoxy. 
The Novaliana wef e perfectly orthodox 
in doctrine; yet they are included in 
the severe law given by Eus. V. C. iii. 
64 and alluded to by Soz. ii. 32, which 
seems to have been issued about 332. In 
this notice the omieaion (1) of the 
Donatiats, whose dangerous temper 
was well known, (2) of the Manieheea, 
This must have been deliberate, for 
Con^tantine took pains (Ammianus xv. 
13, 2) to have their books translated 
for him by Strategius (Musoniancs). 

* Except Jerome Chron. for 337, 
Constantiitus extremo isiit^ stiit teinp&f€ 
ah Eus. Nicom. epwcopo baptizatua^ i» 
Arianum d^gma lUelinat: and Lucifer 
pro S. Ath. p. 357, Mignei Athancuaium 
perosum habitiim a patre tuo. These 
however are scarcely serious excep- 
tions, 

B Fialoa Saint Athantue 114, 143* 
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inclined to adopt it. Perhaps again^ he was really irresolute, 
and at the mercy of the last speaker But Constantin© was 
still in vigorous health^ ; and there is no need to throw away 
the clue which has guided us through his policy hitherto* 
Upon the whole^ he seems to have aimed at unity throughout 
If he had believed the charge of delaying the com ships, he 
would have sacrificed Athanasius as he sacrificed Sopater. 
Better risk a rebellion at Alexandria than a riot at Constan- 
tinople. His refusal to listen to any defence looks like a decision 
already made rather than a real explosion of rage, Athanasius 
was sent out of the way as a troublesome person. It was not 
easy to find out the merits of the case ; but he was plainly, 
for some reason or other, a centre of disturbance. The Asiatic 
bishops disliked him ; and this was enough for Constantiue, 
As we have here a clue to the Arianizlng policy of Constantius 
and Yalens, it will be well to explain it further. 

Nature has indeed mai-ked out Constantinople as the head 
of a great empire ; but in some respects it matters little whether 
the body is European or Asiatic, It may make a great dif- 
ference to the happiness of Europe; but the state itself may 
flourish in either case. In Eoman times the heart of the 
Empire wa@ the tract of country from Mount Taurus to the 
Bosphorus and the wall of Anastasius; and as long as that 
was unsubdued by its invaders, the Empire remained upon 
the whole the strongest power on earth. It outlived the rise 
and fall of kingdoms without number; and even the splendour 
of the great Karl was harfly more than a meteor-flash across 
the all but everlasting firmament of the eastern Roman Empire. 
Visigoths, Avars, Bulgarians, and Russians" might sweep the 
European provinces frora end to end; they only dashed them- 
selves in pieces on the walls of Constantinople. As long as 
the Empire had the solid strength of Asia to fall back upon, 
it never failed to recover its losses. Even in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the Roman army held the Danube for Basil II 

^ Ligbtfo{?t Em. Ctss, Areadiopolia before his Teptilsfl by Bm-- 

^ EusebiuH V. G, iv. 53, 61 par£i- das Bderua, and would UDdoubtedlj 

oularly notiocatb a tCoDHtantine enjoyed h%^& driven almoet any Emperor but 

tmbroken health till the spring of 357 » John Zimiscea to the shelter of Con- 

^ TbeRusaiaasmostlycamebysea: atan tinopl e, 
yet SviatoslaT {Ztptt/BofsBM^o^} reaelifid 
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or Manuel Comneniia much as it had done for Constaotme 
or Julian. The recovery of Asia from the European side was 
a harder task ; yet this too was more than once accomplished* 
The Persians held Chalcedon for years together, but it was 
not long before Heraclius returned their defiance on the battle- 
field of Nineveh. The Saracens besieged Constantinople twice ; 
but within a few years the Iconoclasts were defending the old 
frontier of Mount Taurus, and a time was yet to come when 
the Byzantine labarum was borne in one victorious campaign 
from the sources of the Tigris through the Lebanon passes to 
the walls of Berytus. The Empire sustained its first irreparable 
injury in the establishment of the Seljukian Turks at Iconium ; 
and its fate was never hopeless till the ravages of Michael 
Palaeologus deprived it of its last firm restiog-ground in Aaia, 
among the Bithynian archers who had rescued it from its 
deep humiliation, and won back Constantinople from the 
chivalry of Latin Europe. 

Now Asia in 336 was neither Nicene nor Arian, but con- 
servative. There was a good deal of Arxanism in Cappadocia, 
but we hear little of it in Asia. We find indeed a knot of 
Asiatic Lucianiats at Nic^ea, who held prominent sees and must 
have had much influence; but they left no successors. Ce- 
cropius and Germinius are the only Asiatic bishops denounced 
by Athanasius, and even they seem (like Eugenius of Niciea) to 
have been violent men rather than extreme in doctrine. Much 
less was Asia Nicene. Setting aside Marcellua as Sabellian, we 
can hardly name an Asiatic Nicene before the reign of Valens. 
Thrace and Syria contribute largely to the lists of exiles de- 
plored by Athanasius, but there is only one obscure name from 
Asia. The ten provinces *' verily knew not God*" in Hilary's 
time, and even the later Cappadocian orthodoxy rested on a 
conservative rather than a Nicene basis. Upon the whole, 
Asia seems to have been indifferent to the controversy. And 
indifference ia always conservative. If it will not fight for 
creeds, it is usually willing to strike at such a "disturber" 
as Athanasius. 

In the unconscious predominance of Asia we find a clue to 
the policy of the Arianizing emperors. There was no Qreek 
1 HUary dt Syn. 63, 
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natioDat feeling in the matter, for such Greek national feeling 
aa existed in the Nicene age was certainly not Arian. Con- 
stantine moreover was as Western as an emperor could be, 
while Julian's Greek tastes led to an entirely different line of 
action. Neither was the Arianizing policy originally due to 
any Byzantine jealousy of Alexandria. The New Home was 
at first hardly more than a great and favoured colony of the 
Old; and the consciousness of its imperial mission took fully 
half a century to gather shape. The city was neither a per- 
manent residence of the emperors nor a patriarchal see of 
Christendom till the age of Theodosius^ ; and in the Arian 
controversy it played a very secondary part before the elevation 
of Eudoxius in 360. Meanwhile Constantius and his eunuchs 
pursued for many years a distinctly Asiatic policy, striking 
with one hand at orthodox Egypt, with the other at orthodox 
Rome, Even the change of front at Sirmium in 359 corre- 
sponded to a change in Asiatic feeling, and was no unskilful 
bid for support in Asia. The camarilla was dispersed and the 
Asiatic policy broken off by Julian, but Valens lestored both; 
and when a greater than Valeus came in aa a stranger from 
the Spanish West, he too soon fell under the Asiatic influence ^ 
The action of Constantine is therefore best explained by a 
reference to the conservatism of Asia, The bishops were not 
all of them either Arians or intriguers. The Asiatics were 
hardly prepared to reverse the Nicene decisions, much less to 
record themselves followers of Ariiia It was not always furtive 
sympathy with heresy which led them to regret the heresiarch'a 
expulsion for doctrines he had disavowed : neither was it always 
partizanship which could not see the innocence of Athanasins. 
Constantine's vacillation is intelligible, if his policy was to seek 
for unity by letting the bishops guide him*. 



1 It wiU be noticed that Constant 
UuB Uved a very wandering life, and 
thart Talena avoided Conatantinople 
thTOUghoi3t his reign. On tlie gradual 
riae of the city, Hertzberp^ OfucA* 
GriecK i. 38, or more fully in his 
Grieeh. u. d. B'fym^m iii. 252—272, 

* At this point I owe a special obli- 
gation to Hort, whose mdieation of 
ABiatiomJucnc^at wDrk on Theodosina 
has. been the cine to ihjitit other parta 
of the history. In Febrnary 380 the 



emperor namea Damaana of Rome and 
Peter of Alexandria a a his standards of 
orthodoxy; but in Jnly 3S1 he repkees 
Damasus of Bome by Nectarins of 
ConatantinopleT and add r other Eastern 
biahopa {Cod. Theod. ivi, l^ 1 and 2), 
We cannot mistake the Asiatic in- 
fluence ; which by this time bad found 
a centre in Constantinople. Hort Twg 
Dus. 97 n. 

3 Note G. The Index t& the Feital 
LeUeu of Athanatiut. 



NOTE A. 



The Adthoeity of Rufinus. 



We shall be in a better position to estimate the credibility of 
Kufinus after a review of the legends and uncertain stories copied 
hj later writers from his Historia Mcclesidstica, It will be borne 
in mind that copying is no confirmation if there ia no trace 
of independent knowledge. Omitting then all reference to the 
Historia Monachorum^ which is past defence except as a novel, 
the following are the chief contributions of Bufinus to historif. 

(1) Conversion of the Philosopher at Nit^a. Bui i 3 ; copied 
by Soz. i, IS, and much expanded by Gel. Cyx. ii. 13 — 23. Omitted 
by Socrates and Theodoret. 

(2) Spyridon and the miracles of the Thieves and the Deposit, 
Ruf. i. 5; Socr, i, 12 (names Rul, and mentions hearsay in Cyprus); 
Soz, i. 1 1 more fully, and adds two other storiea. Geh Ojz. ii. 10, 11 
follows Huf., but could have told more stories. 

(3) Inventio CruciSf with miracle of the sick woman. Ruf. i. 7, 8, 
copied by Socr, i, 17, Soz. ii. 2, Theod. i. 19. Ensebius and the 
author of the Id^jsrarium Burdigal-ense &ay nothing of the cross j 
Cyrilj Ambrose and Chrysostom, nothing of the miracle. Yet 
Sulpicius Severus Chron. ii. 34 and Fauhnus of Nola ha^e a variant 
account of the raising of a dead man, 

(4) Conversion of Ethiopia. Ruf. L 9^ copied by Boer. i. 19 
(naming Ruf.)i Soz. ii. 24, Theod- i. 23. According to " this delightful 
history " (Ebrard Kg^ck. L 1 66)j the philosopher Meropius went on a 
scientific voyage to India (some confused geography here) in imitation 
of Metrodorus, who had made a similar journey a few years before. 
On his return he was killed in Ethiopia with the whole ship*s 
company except two boys (puerulos^ or in one MB. pneros), FrumentiuB 
and Edesiua. When Fntmentius was grown upj he became regent of 
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the country ; and when his ward was grown up toOj he returned to 
Egypt, where Athanaaiug^ nafrh is nuper sacerdotintn ixcGepercdt 
consecrated him aa bishop for Ethiopiov These words point to a date 
air. 329 ; but one M8. of Ruiiuus omitB them. Meanwhile Edesiua 
became a presbyter at Tyre ; and from his lips Kufinua professes to 
have heard the story, not before 378» 

Bearing on this narrative are (a) The letter of Constantius in 356 
(given by Ath. Apol. ad Ctium SI, p. 250) to the Ethiopiaa kings 
Aizanaa and Sazanaa, which implies that Fru men tins had recently 
(say 354 or 355) been oonaecrated by Athana^iuSi and would need 
fresh instruction from "the most reverend bishop George*" Constan- 
tius seema Cod. Theod. xii. 12j 2 to have sent an embassy to 
Ethiopia in Feb, 356, and forbids it to delay at Alexandria, 
(j3) AmmianuB xxv. 4, 23 Bcian£ docentB veritate p&rspicwe^ "f^n 
Juiianum, sed Cotist^TUinum ardores Parlhicos Buaeendisse^ cum 
Meirodori nie^ndaciw amdiiis ocquieMcit^ ut dudum retulinvus plem (in 
lost books}j unda ccBsi ad inUir?iecio7im^n exercUus nostril <^c., referring 
to the disasters of 359 — 363, Here TiUemont Memoirm vii, 710 and 
Priaulx Indic^n, Tra^eh of Apollonius of Tyana 180 — 188 argue upon 
the reading Constan&ium of Valesius p* 295 and Wagner, Gardt- 
hauaen however silently substitutes Vonstantinwm : and internal 
evidence is on his aide, for events connected with the outbreak of 
the war in 358 ought not to have been related in the lost books of 
Ammisnus, (y) Jerome Chroriica names Metrodorus as flourishing 
in the year 328. Joannes Lydus frequently refers to him, but I 
cannot find that he gives ua any hint of his date, (S) Photius BibL 
Cod. 116 tells na that one Metrodorua (of whom he knows nothing 
more) drew up a Paschal canon for 533 yeiirs from the time of 
Diocletian. If we may asaiime that the writer lived when the 
controversy was at its height, we have a tempting identification. 
Jerome^s date may even be that of the work in question, (c) Cedrenus 
p. 516—7, and from him (Leo Grammaticus) p, 86, Bonn edition, 
relate at length the fraud of Metrodorua, but the former puts the 
outbreak of the war in the year 326 — 7, which is ten years too early* 
I cannot but suspect that the story comes from Joannes Lydua. 

The narrative of Rufinus requires an interval of fully twenty 
years from the capture of Edesius to the couBecration of Prumentius 
about 329. But if he was already puerulus about 305, he can 
scarcely have Hved to converse with Rufinus after 378* One chief 
difiiculty is the clause ncun is nuper sac^rdotium acceperat^ which 
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seema geQuiiie, but caimot be true. On this point the letter of 
Constantiua and the silence of Eusebius are demive. If however 
we venture to set it aside and to I'ead Oojaiantinum in Ammionus 
(it m a bold venture), we may put the return of Metrodorus about 
335j the voyage of Meropius soon after {not earlier a^ in Benedictine 
Lifh of Athanaaius 330, and as siiggeated by Tillemont), and the 
consecration of Pruroentiua in 355, so that the age of Edesius iu 378 
would be about 50, 

This is at best a harsh scheme^ but it seems csonsiderably better 
than the duplication of Fru men tins by Baronius : yet it may well be 
doubted whether even in this case the interval of twenty yejira 
from the return of Metrodorus to the consecration of Frumentius 
is enough for all that has to be crowded into it There is still a 
minor difficulty in the letter of CoastantiuB, which is addressed to 
two kings, whereiia Rufinu8 speaks of one only. However* we know 
from an inscription (Boeckh 5128) that Aizanaa reigned alone in 
the days of his heathenism, and Sasanas his brother was hts general. 
In any case the error is trifling. 

Upon the whole, the story is very doubtful, but if we make these 
two alterations, it may just fall short of phj'aical impossibility, 

(5) Conversion of Iberia, with two miracles. Rut i. 10, from 
the lips of Bacnrius, then PaliBstini limitis dux at Jerusalem, 
Copied by Socr, i. 20 (naming Rnf.), Soz. ii, 7, with considerable 
variation by Theod. i. 24, and almost too independently by Moses of 
Chorene ii. 86, As Bacuriua fought at Hadriaoople (Ammianus 
xxxi 12, 6), he cannot h«ave told the story to Rufinus in Palestine 
till his return from the Gothic war, A dozen years or so later he 
was at Antioch (libanius Epp. 963, ^64, 980)* He perished in the 
battle of the Frigidua in 391 

(6) Constantine's Will entrusted to the Arian presbyter. Ruf, 
i^ 11, copied by Socr, i. 39, Soz. ii. 34. Philostorgius ii. 16 has a 
story that it was committed to Eusebiua of Nicomedia. But Con- 
s tan tineas arrangements had been publicly made long before, and 
there is no sign that he wished to alter them. Bo Manso Leben 
Oonslantins 163, and de Broglie ii. 376 n ; but the silence of Euaebius 
V, C\ iv, 55 — 70 is of little weighty i£ we consider how delicately he 
passes over the dangerous interval which followed Oonstan tine's death, 
without anywhere even naming Dalmatius and Hannibalianua. 

(7) The boy-baptism of Athanasius. First by Rufinus i, 14, 
who relates it siciUi ab kU qui cuvn illo vitamr duxermU accepim'us, 

7—2 
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Q acted from him by Boer. !» 15, with the remark, *'aad not unlikely, 
for other cases of the aort have been known," Copied in ftill by Soa. 
ii. 17, who ill) proves An tony *s single visit to Alexandria into several. 
Besides minor difficulties, the story involves a fatal anachronistDT for 
the anniversary of Peter's death cannot have been earlier than 313, 
when Athanasius must have been too old for such cliildish games. 
Had the great bishop's surviving companions nothing better to tell of 
him than this? Even Tillemont MSm. viii. 651 rejects the story, 

(8) The story of Arsenius is in outline undisputed. But de 
Broglie il 331 urges the sOence of Athanasius in disproof of the 
dramatic scene at Tyre related by Kul i* 17. 

Here however Socrates i. 29 does not mention Rufinua, and has 
not copied him- His account seems discriminating and independent, 
omitting the charge of fornication and the final tumult. Soz. ii. 25, 
and Theod. i. 30, relate the affair shortly, but follow Bufinus, Upon 
the whole, it seems safer to reverse de Broglie's decisions, and reject 
the charge of fornication while we accept the scene with Arsenius on 
the authority of Socrates and leave it an open question whether the 
charge of murder was formally repeated at Tyre. 

(9) Rufinus confuses the two first exiles of Athanasius and puts 
the council at Tyre in the time of Cons tan ti us, the third exile during 
the Magnentian troubles. After this comes the story of Theodore in 
Julianas time. Rufinus i. 36 relates it {with a miracle) from the 
confessor ^s own lips. From Rufinus it is quoted by Socr. iii, 19 
(naming Rufinus), and copied by Soz. v. 20, Theod. iii. 11, It is also 
alluded to by Augustine ffo Giv. Dei xviii. 62. 

The story is likely enough in itself, for Ammianus xxii, 13, 2 
tells us that Julian was furious, used torture freely^ and closed the 
great church at Antioch. Still the tale rests entirely on the evidence 
of Rufinus J and we may set against him the silence of Gregory and 
Chrysostom, who were credulous enough as against Julian. The 
miraculous part must be an invention either of Theodore himself 
(Rode), or more likely of Rufinus. 

(10) Refusal of Jovian to rule a heathen army, and cry of the 
soldiers — et nos Chnstimd m^mus. Rufinus ii. 1 ; copied by Socr. iii 
22, So2. vi. 3, Theod. iv. 2. If the story be taken seriously, it is 
disposed of {so Gibbon, not Wagner) by a single phrase of Ammianus 
XXV. 6, 1, hoMtiis pro Jomwm ^Uisque ijispectis. 

(11) Stories of monks. Euf, ii 4, qttce prcBsena vidi ioquor, 
et mruvn gmta referOy quorwm in passionibtts so^eius esse pro7}ierui. 
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Quoted by Socp, iy* 23j but simplj on the testimony of Rufinui. 
These however we may pass over, though they make a greater figure 
in the histories than all the rest put together. 

(12) Account o£ the woman at Edessa. Ruf. il 5, copied by 
Socr. iv, 18 (omitting paganism of Modes tu«}, Soz. vi, 18 (palling him 
cT<poSo£os)j Theodoret iv* 17 (shorter, and adding a long story of 
one Eulogius). 

( 1 3) The peace with Mavia and consecration of Moyaes as bishop 
for the Saracens, Ruf. iL C, copied by Socr. iv. 36, who adds that 
Count Victor married Mavia^a daughter. Alflo by Soz. vi. 18, with 
a long account of the SaracenSj who were his neighbours in Palestine ; 
also by Theodoret iv, 23, who shortens the whole story. 

Some of these tales appear to be true enough, and it would 
be most uncritical to charge Rufi^nus with deliberate invention in 
every case of error. But it cannot be denied that his history contains 
a large element of mere romance. Creduhty and carelessness of 
truth are here ; but do they amount to downright falsehood ? If 
Hiifinus was a man of truth, he met with a strange aeries of deceivers ; 
for we can only clear him by throwing the blame on his informants — 
Edesius, Theodore and Bacurius^ a man in whose praise aU writers 
(including Libaniua and Zoaimus) are agreed. Rutinus reached 
Egypt before the death of Athanaaius, and claims to have enjoyed 
the intimacy and shared the sufferings of the great archbishop^s 
aurviving friends. Their hearts must have been full of the hero 
they had lost: yet Ruiinus retails nothing but the boy-baptism, 
two or three scandals, and a wretched muddle of the bishop's exiles. 
Jerome ctra liuf, il 3, scoffs at the confessorship of Rufinus — miror 
quod non adjecerit : Vhwtus Jmu Christ% et liberatus sum de ore leonis^ 
et Ahxandrim (mI h&stias pugnam^ ^t curmj^m conmtmmavij Jideifh 
servant, superest tmki corona ju^iUim. Qum exsilia, quos iste carceres 
nonmiat ? Fwdet ins aperUsirimi fnendacii y qxiaisi fiarcerf^s et egiisilia 
ahsqitre judicwm aenUntiis irrogetitur. Volo tatifien ipsos scire carcei^es^ 
et quarum provinciarum se dicat exsUia sitstinuiBsej ^a. 

This time perhaps Jerome^s quidquid in buccam venerit is not far 
wrong, though the charge comes with a bad grace from the writer of 
the Vita Panli. Meanwhile it is important to notice that, with the 
exceptions already mentioned, these stories are absolutely uncor- 
roborated. Rufinus must stand or fall by them, and they by him, 

Socrates follows Rufinus, but with some discretion ; omitting for 
e:Kample the miracles of Paphnutius, the conversion of the philosopher 
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fti lOi^na, thB paganiim of Modeatua, and the charge of formcation 
a^inst Athanasius at Tyra But he follows with evident uneasineaai 
round] J denouncing (ii* I ) Kufiniia for hifi gross mistakes of chronology, 
and carefully throwing back upon him the responEibiiity of the mora 
romantic stories. 

Hodmen is less cautioua, usually following Boc rates with slight 
revision. He never names RuEnuSi but seemji to have had indepen- 
dent access to his work, giving for example (i. 18) the story ol the 
philosopher at Nictea^ and restoring more than one account judiciously 
passed over by Socrates. Theodoret usually follows in the same 
track J commonly adding many rhetorical improvements to the 
account before him. 

If Ruilnus is a li&r at all, he iji a liar circumstantiaL And it is 
just this wealth of detail which has enabled bim to deceive Letter 
men than liimself, from fiiocrates and Hozomen to Neander and Keim. 
Uncritical historians to whom the Fathers are nothing but "the 
Fathers " from Clement of Rome to Bernard of Clair vaux can hardly 
be expected to distinguish Rufinus from the rest \ and writers of 
another sort who have tbeir doubts are too often daunted by the 
spurious authority of a long line of copyists. Perhaps the climax 
of the mischief is reached when a historian like Keim {Aub dem 
Urchristenthum 204—^211) quotes Socrates and Soaomen as indepen- 
dent evidence for hia most important facts when they are mei^ly 
retailing the stories of Ru&nas, 
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Professor Weingarten of Breslau Ursprung des MoncMiuma im 
naekGOiiskifitiuiacken Eeiialter (first in Zeitschrift /, Kirchsngesck. 
for 1876j and since separately) has shewn that Antony as we know 
him is no more than an ideal of the generation after Athanasiua* 
His results are discusaed by Hilgenfeld Zeitschr. / fmssertscL TheoL 
xxi, 139 — 150, GasB E&itschr. / Kirchengesch. iL 254 — 275, and 
Oropp Jahrb. /. deutsche Theol. for 1878, p. 342, but without any 
very serious modifications on this question. Even Keim Urspriing 
des MQucMwesen^ inAus dem UrchrwtGntkwm 204 — 220 depends much 
on statements ultimately derived from Rufinus and Jerome ; and if 
these be omitted, his case assumes a very different aspect. As no 
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Engliab writer (except references by Hatch Organization WB — 157) 
seema yet to ha.ve noticed these important research^, it will be 
convenient to give a summary of liis arguments, with such changes 
and additions as have fallen in my way in the course of a review 
of the subject. 

Weingarten begins by shewing that Jerome's accounts of Paul of 
Thebes and Hilarion of G-aza are mere romances nnconfirmed by any 
independent evidence; and in this he has since been supported 
by W. Israil in Eeitschr. f. wissejisck TheoL for 1880, pp. 139^165. 
This done, he goes on to the life of Antony. Here our knowledge 
ultimately depends on Eusebins and Athanaaius, for there is no trace 
of Antony's existence in any other writer of that generation. The 
silence of Cyril of Jerusalem (not without significance in passages 
like Cat xvi. 19) may be allowed to pass ; and even that of Didymus, 
though the legend more than once connects his name with Antony. 
Bnt it is remarkable that the ascetic Basil never mentions the great 
anchorite, even in Bpp. 307, 227, where he is expressly speaking of 
monasticiam in Egypt. Later references are abundant, but there is 
nothing of any consequence which can be considered independent 
evidence. These aHuaiona we can take into accoimt in the course of 
our investigations. 

Kow (I.) with regard to Eusebius, The existence of monastic 
communities in Egypt seems unknown to him. (1) He mentions 
none in his Life of Gonstantine, and has to go back to the apostolic 
communism in his defence (H. E, ii. 17) of the Therapeutse, whom he 
discusses without any suspicion that Philo's de Vita Contempla&iva is 
only a novel of the third century. (2) Carefully as he describes the 
persecution of Maximin at Alexandria, he says nothing of Antony's 
visit, though Vita c. 4 implies that it was not a short one. In 
fact, he nowhere seems aware of the great saint's existence. (3) The 
references in Ins Chromca to Constantine*s letter in 335 and to 
Anton/s death in 356 are due to Jerome, who inserted them to suit 
the Vita Antanii. 

Next (IL) as regards Athanaaius. The account gi%*en I/ist. Ar. 14, 
p. 278 of Ealacius, of his con tempt {KaraTrrvtrai) for the letter of (the 
UUterate) Antony and of his sudden death, is dependent on the 
Vita e. 86, and scarcely consistent with facts. Nestorius of Gaza did 
not become Prefect of Egypt till after Easter (or more likely 
August) 344 (Index to Festal Lett&rd)^ and the summer of 
the game year is the extreme limit for the duration of Gregory's 
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persecutioni. The whole inciderit is waatlng in the parallel narratives 
of the Ep, EncycL 

In the rest of the works of Athanaeius, there is no trace of 
Antony's existence. Considering the grandeur of the saint ^s position 
and Ilia intimate relations with the bishop of Alexandria, this fact 
alone &hauld be decisive. Even in the letter to Dracontius^ written 
within a year of Antonyms death, where Athanasius gives a list of 
ascetics who had not thought ecclesiastical preferment any hindrance 
to the highest sanctity, there is not a word of the great hermit^s 
deep reverence {Vita c. 67) for the lowest clerics, though his authority 
would have been conclusive. There remains only the Vita Ankmii : 
and this, though in substance written, and perhaps at Alexandria 
(a 12 Tcipav)^ and even translated before 375 (Jerome Vita Pmdi)^ is 
not a genuine work of Athanasius^ much less an authentic history, 

(1) It is inscribed Trpo? roirs tv ^cVjj p,ovaj(o-6s — -namely to the 
Westerns, as is clearly shewn in the Benedictine preface. Some may 
set aside this passage as a later addition, though it is found in 
the Evagrian translation; but c. 93 agrees with it in assuming 
the existence of monks in the West as early as 356 — ^36 2, the 
professed date of the Vita Antonii (c. 82 if vw e^oSg? rCv *Apeta^'(i»v), 
Now monasticism was not imported to Rome by Athanasius in 339, 
Jerome indeed Ep. 127 ^ ad PHihcipiam has a very confused statement 
which seems to say so, but he is plainly romancing when he introduces 
the name of his friend Marcella, who survived the capture of Rome 
in 410, and died in no extreme old age. Athanasius moreover gives 
a verf different account ApoL ad Ctium 4, p. 236 of his stay in Rome 
TQ iKKXTFurtf^ ri kot ifiavr^y irapaB^fLOfo^ (tovtqv yap fjLovot} fjLot i^povrh 
^v)j io-xokalov Tat? trvt^ctfco-i. Indeed monasticism was unknown in 
Europe in the reign of Valentinian (Soz. iii. 14), and at Rome in 
particular when Jerome went into the East in 373 ; and at Milan it 
had only lately been introduced by Ambrose at the time of Augustine^s 
visit in 385 {Aug. {7o7t/l vii. 6), 

(2) Apart from its numerous miracles, the general tone of the 
Vita is unhiatorical. It is a perfect romance of the desert, without 
a trace of human sinfulness to mar its beauty. The saint is an 
idealized ascetic hero, the mons Antonii a paradise of peaceful 
holiness (c. 44j 49). We cannot pass from the Scriptores Erotici 
to the Vita Antonii without noticing the same atmosphere of 
unreality in both. From Athanasius there is all the difference 
of the novel writer from the orator,— of the Cyropa^tUa from the 
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de Corona. Aocordiiigly Gregory of JTaaianzua Or, 21, p. 383 calls 
it Tov fimfa^LKov 0iov vo^oOta-iav Iv 'rrXixtr fAort Sti^y?Jcr€W5* So Fialon 

Sain& Atk 237, 249, "c'est T^pop^ du desert,.... .Telle est cette vie^ 
ou plutdt ce pan^gyrique, ou mieux encore^ puisqua j^at risqu^ le 
mot, ce |>oeme de saint Antoine : c^eat moins, en eflfet, la via et 
r^loge dVn homme, qu'un tableau id^l d'une grande institution," 
Yet he writes without any suspicion of its spuiiousness, 

(3) Though Athanasius had ample room for miracles in the 
adventures of his long life, he never records anything of the sort. 
The death of Arias is not a case in point, not being in itself 
miraculous ; the revelation of Julian's death to the abbot Theodore 
is integrally connected with the Vitm AfUonit ; and the a-TifjLfta 
mentioned od Drac. 9, p« 211, are the moral miracles of continence 
id. 7, p. 210 : compare also de Inc. 48, p, 71. But miracles, often 
of the most puerile description, are the staple of the Viia A^itoniit 
and some of them, c, 70, 71, are said to have been done before 
the eyes of Athanasiua himself, who could not have omitted all 
reference to them in the writings of his exile, 

(4) Antony is represented (c. 1,^ and eyerywhere implied) as 
an illiterate Copt, dependent on memory even for his knowledge 
of Scripture {c. 3, wcrre, . .Xotwov avn^ rrjv ^iij^ijv aiTt ^LfiXitav 
y€vi^8ai: so understood by Augustine de DoqIt, Chr. ProL 4, 
discussed by Neander E. Tr, iii. 325), He preaches in Coptic 
(c. 16), and needs an interpreter (c. 72, 74, 77) for his conversation 
with the Greeks. Yet he alludes to Plato (c. 7i^ nqy ^vx^v ^o-jcctc 
W€Tr^v^tT0txt Koi 7r€TrtmKivai dwQ tiJ^ aaffiBo^ Ttui' ovpaviav €l^ crcS/xa — 
a plain reference to the language of Pfhosdrn^ 247), combats an 
abstruse doctrine of Plotinus (c, 74 v/j.ct? St diCQva rav vqv tqv ^v^qv 
XeyoFTi^)^ discusses Stoic or rationalizing theories of Greek mythology 
(c. 76), investigates Arianism (c. 69), explains the origin of oracles 
(c. 33), speculates on the Incarnation (c. 74)^ and in general reasons 
like a learned philosopher. Much of this display may be due to his 
biographer, but it all helps to form the great Antony with whom 
we are famOiar. And in this case it is worth notice that Athanasiiis 
would scarcely quote the Fhcedrzis in preference to the Tiinmics^ 
which refers the descent of the soul to a universal cosmic law {Zeller 
K Tr, Plato 391, or Plotinus Enn, iv, viii, I). The Phc^dnis would 
seem in the fourth century to have been much less used than the 
TimcBus, Eusebius ProBp. Ev, quotes it twice, the TiTmmis 21 
times, while the Laws appear in Gaisford^s index no less than 
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57 times. The proportion is similar in Plotinus, aa regards the 
Phmdrtis aod tlie Tiviceus. 

{5) The ViUi Antonii has coincidencea with Athanasius in 
languagB and doctrine^ as we should expe^^t in any professed work 
of his: e,g. *'the very uncatholic-sounding deelariition of the 
sufficiency of Scripture" (Schaff E. Tr. ii. 182), which begins the 
c, GertteB (c. 1), as well as Antony's sermon ( Viia c. 16). Thia 
however is a commonplace. The divergences are serious* Antony's 
shame of the body is not in the spirit of the writer of ctd Amunmi. 
The streaa on ^^tAoirrojxui, c. 17, 30, is more like Cyril of Jerusalem. 
The demonology in particular resembles {c. 22, 35) that of the de 
master lis, and m utterly foreign to Athanasius, who keeps the 
powers of evil in the background instead of allowing them familiar 
intercourse with men. In his writings there is nothing in the least 
resembling the varied and grotesque appearances of evil spirits 
and the substantial combats with them which fill the pages of the 
Vilti Antonii. 

(6) The early intercourse of Athanasiua with Antony is un- 
historical. The saint loved dirt {c. 47, 93) much too weD to endure 
the defilement of water poured on his hands {Frocsm. p. 632, reading 
Trap' dUTou). Athauaaius on his part shews neither trace nor recol- 
lection of it Ltt his works, nor is there any room for it (Tille- 
mont viii 652) in kLs early life. This however we have discussed 
elsewhere. 

(7) It is implied throughout the Vita Antonii (e,g. c, 41, 44) 
that the monks were extremely numerous throughout the East during 
Antony's lifetime, Now there were monks in Egypt, monks of 
Serapisj long before ; but Christian monks there were none, Bufinus 
of course has novels in abundance, but Eusebiua (supra) mentions no 
monks, nor Athanasius in 338 (Festal Lett&r) ; and they seem new to 
Basil Ep, 207 as late as 375. And if Athanasius speaks of monks 
in 355 ad DracoMiwm 9, p- 211, the context shews that they were 
ascetics of the old type, who refrained neither from marriage nor from 
social life. Nor can anything else be inferred from the inscription 
of Ath, Hist, At. p, 271, rm^ dTravTaxoS Kwra rowov — referring to the 
Ttrrotof Egypt (Kuhn VerfassuTig ii 495, Marquardt J^om. AUertL iv, 
291), As regards Syria and Pont us, it may be that Weingarten has 
gone too far in denying the existence of monks outside Egypt before 
the reign of Julian- (Gass, pp, 266—271 or Keim, pp, 204—311.) 
The council of Gangra, which may be as early as 340, defeated an 
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atteuipt to introduce the monaatio life into Pontua ; but the vexation 
of the Massalians by Lupicinus Epiph. H{Br. 80, 3, shews it actually 
established in Melitene about 365. But the rescript of Valena Cod, 
Theod, xil 1, 63, in 373 is one of our first signs that the monks were 
becoming numerous enough to attract the attention of a jealous 
administration in the direst want of fighting men. 

Against all this there seems nothing but the ascription of the 
Vita Anfonii to Athanaaius by Gregory of Nazianzus Or, 21, written 
soon aftar 380, But this aecma copied from the work Itsell It 
ia anonymous to Augustine in 385, to Rufinus, and to Jerome in 
375 — ,(>j who first names Athanasius as its author d^ ScAplL Ecd, 
about 393, Its translation into Latin by Evagrius before 389, or 
perhaps before 375, proves notMog bat its antiquity, which is fully 
conceded. Of other writers who ascribe it to Athanasins, Socrates 
(appealed to by Keim, p. 207) is not independent. About the 
allusiona of Ephraem Syrua I can find nothing certain; but even 
Tillemont viii. 138 seems doubtful of them. 

It wiU be noticed that many of these diiEculties belong to the 
structure of the Viia Antonii, and are not removed by any theory 
of interpolations. 
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NOTE C. 



The Index to the Festal Letters of ATHANAaius, 



The value of the Index to the Fmtcd Letters of Athanaaiua baa 
hardly been sufficiently recognized. It has its numerical slips and 
occasional traces of legend ; but its general good faith and accuracy 
seem unimpeachable. Hefele, Councils §54 (whom others seem to 
copy)^ has collected a serious list of errors j but a little care in 
reading the Index itself will shew that they are all his own. Wo 
Timy take the opportunity to discuss some of the chief dates con- 
nected with the two first exiles of Athanaaiua (335 — 346}- There 
are two points to be noticed, 

(1) Cftssian'a statement, that the Featal Letter was not sent till 
after Epiphany, may bo true for his own time, but needs modifica- 
tion for that of Athanasius. The Letters for 330, 345 and 346 were 
written as early as the preceding Easter; but we cannot say the 
aame of those for 333 and 334, The Letter for 329 was written 
after hLa election the preceding June B^ that for 347 after his return 
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the precediDg Oct, 21, that far 338 after his release froni Trier m 
June 337. That for 332, which begiaB with an apology for its late- 
aesa, is dated from the court at Kicomediaj whence he reached 
Alexandria aix}ut the middle of March. A9 it records the failure of 
the Meletian plots, it probably arrived only a little in advance of the 
writer. Similarly, the Letter for 363 wa** sent after hia flight to 
Upper Egypt, the preceding Oct. 24j and that for 364 was written 
from Antioch, for which he started Sept. 5, 363, and whence he 
returned Feb. 20* 

It follows that we must date his expulsion by Philagrius in 339, 
not in 340. We have the Letter a for 338 and 339, and one from 
Rome for 341 ; but that for 340 is expressly stated to be wanting, 
and the Index tella us that none was written. As Athanasius fled 
only three weeks before Easter, the Festal Letter for the year must 
have been already sent- Hence it waB in 339, This agrees with the 
statement of the HisL Ac^hala g§ 1, 12 (both passages are emended 
by Bievers^ Mi7il, § 19) that the second exile of Athanasius lasted 
seven years and six months, not six years. So also Jerome Chron^^ 
but he is full of mistakes. We reach the same result if we compare 
Theodore t^B account H, E. \L 4, that Gregory " devastated the flock 
worse than a wild beast" for six years, with the notice in the Index 
of Gregory's death June 26 ■ which j as we shall see, will have to be 
placed in the year 345. It is possible however that Theodore t is 
confusing Gregory with George, who really waa murdered. 

(2) The writer of the Index not only counts by the Egyptian 
months, but usually follows the Egyptian reckoning of the year, 
beginning it Aug. 29. He also loosely groups together connected 
events without caring whether they are strictly included in any 
single year, whether Julian or Egyptian* 

Thus (a) under the consids of 336 we find the departure of 
Athanasius July 11 for Tyre, his arrival at Constantinople Oct. 30, 
and his exile to Gaul Nov. 7. But these events are given as the 
reason why no Festal Letter was written for 336, and are therefore 
clearly intended to belong to onr year 335. Again (6), under the 
consuls of 338, we are told that Constantine having da.^ May 22, 
Athanasius returned from Gaul to Alexandria Nov. 23, and that 
Antony paid a two days* visit to the city, leaving it July 27. As 
Athanasius was there to receive him, according to the legend in the 
VUa Anionii 69 — 71, Constantine's death as well as the bishop^a 
return must be intended for 337. Again (c) under the year 343, we 
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have first the Council of Sardica, then the notice of continued 
troubles ; then the recantation of Ursacius and Valens, which cannot 
well be dated on any theory within twelve months of the meeting 
at Sardica. Similarly (d), Gregoiys death June 26 and the return 
of Athanasius from Italy Oct. 21 are both recorded under the year 
346. Now there was an interval of more than a year between these 
events. Gregory's death being (Ath. Hist, Ar, 21, p. 282) ten 
months after the deposition of Stephen, which was itself three years 
after the Council of the Dedication in the summer of 341, is firmly 
fixed for 345. On the other hand, the return of Athanasius is settled 
for 346 by the concurrent evidence of the Hist, Aceph, ^ 1, 12, 
emended as before, and the Letters themselves — that for 347 having 
been finished after his arrival. Hence it follows that the whole of 
the Egyptian year beginning Aug. 29, 345 falls within the interval. 
One more instance (e) may be given. Under the year 363 we have 
the flight of Athanasius Oct. 24 (no doubt 362), the death of Julian 
<< eight months later," and the departure of Athanasius Sept. 5 
(a new Egyptian year begun) to meet Jovian. 

On the other hand, it is the Letter for 332, not that for 331 
as the Index tells us, which was written from the Gomitatua, 
There is an error also in the elevation of Gallus, which the Index 
places in 352. The Chron, Poach, dates it Mar. 15, 351 ; and in 
any case it was before and not after the battle of Mursa. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE COUNCIL OF SARDICA. 

Constantine's part on earth was done. His worldly dispo- 
sitions were already made ; and when the hand of death was on 
him, the great emperor laid aside the purple, and the ambiguous 
position of a Christian Caesar with it, and passed away (May 22, 
837) in the white robe of a simple neophyte. In that last 
impressive scene we hardly recognize the man who had shocked 
heathenism itself with the great beast-fights at Trier thirty years 
before. Darkly as his memory is stained with isolated crimes, 
Constantino must for ever rank among the greatest of the em- 
perors. If it were lawful to forget the names of Licinius and 
Crispus, we might also let him take his place among the best. 
Others equalled — few surpassed — his gifts of statesmanship and 
military genius. Fewer still had his sense of duty, though here 
he cannot rival Julian or Marcus. But as an actual benefactor 
of mankind Constantino stands almost alone in history. It was 
a new thing for an emperor to declare himself a lover of peace for 
its own sake, and not merely because the Empire needed peace. 
The heathens could not understand it, and Zosimlis* calls it 
sloth or cowardice — ^a strange reproach to bring against a soldier 
like Constantino, who had fought in almost every country from 
Caledonia to Egypt. Constantino had seen too much of war and 
social misery not to be a reformer and a man of peace. He was 
no mere administrator like Tiberius, but seemed to feel that 
Christianity had laid on him a new duty and given him a new 
power to strike at the root of social evils. Nor were his eflforts 
wholly vain. The Nicene Council is unique in history ; for its 

^ Zos. ii. 82. He repeats against tive is enough to refute it in either 
Theodosius this unfortunate charge of case, 
sloth and cowardice. His own narra- 
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record really sounds as if for a moment Constantine had ronsed 
the E^t from the deep despair of ages. In that great crisis 
every eye was fixed on the strange upstart church which had 
fought its way from the mines and the catacombs to the throne 
of the world, and in every heart the question rose, whether the 
power which had overcome the Empire had also a spell from 
heaven to cure its ancient sickness. Statesmen and soldiers had 
tried in vain, and it was now the bishops' turn. The flattery 
of Eusebius is not indiscriminate S and is at least disinterested 
after his master's death. It may sound fulsome to us, but we 
have not lived in times like his. We might not think it over- 
strained if our eyes had seen like his the years of shame and 
outrage when the Evil Beast ran riot in the slaughter of the 
saints of God, and every whelp of Satan drank his fill of Christian 
blood. Even our cold spirit might kindle with enthusiasm if we 
had shared like him the final victory, and stood like him by 
Constantine s side on the great day when hope for the world 
for once flashed out like a burst of sunlight on the sombre glory 
of the Empire*. 



^ ThoB Eusebius F, C. iv. 54 speaks 
of the AXeKTQi dpiovda of the courtiers, 
and condemn& the easy tomper of Con- 
Btarxtice in listening to fiatterera. 

La his Chronica we iiud LiciniuM 
contra ju& aacrameTiii pnvatus occidilur^ 
and Crupus el Liclniug junior (mtdeliM- 
time interjkiuntitr : but these entries 
seem ih& work of Jerome, hke the 
mentions of Antony, of Qiuriuas of 
Siseia^ and of Helena {concubina, con- 
traat Eub. H. E. viii. IH, watda yv^mv). 

^ TJie orthodoxy and good faith of 
Eusebius have recently been defended 
by a muoh abler hand than mine; 
and I oannot pretend to add mueh to 
Jjightfoot^a argument. It -will however 
be Bomawhat strengthened if wc adopt 
the dates really given hy the Indent to 
the Featal Letters. 

No complaint of the hisiorian^e 
enemies is more freqnent than that if 
he bad not been secretly incUned to 
irianiam, he would have given more 
prominence to the subject in his Life 
of Constantine. In answer to tMa^ it 
would be enou^ to refer to the purpose 
of the work, or to the distinctly ortho- 
dox declaration B soatterefi through Ms 



writings^ But if Ecaebiue was of 
opinion that SabelHani^^m was the 
more proasing danger of the two, he is 
fully justified in assigning to Arianiam 
the secondary position he does. It will 
not be denied that sueh waa his belief : 
an.d it was not unreasonable at the 
time he wrote. We may question his 
foresight, but we are not therefore 
entitled to dispute hia orthodoxy » 

The Life of Constantine waa written 
between September 337 and the death 
of Eusebius. Thia Lightfoot datea 
probably May 30, 3B9, or not later than 
the beginning of 3i0. We may shift 
it a year earher» for the eject ion of 
Athanasius by Philagrius must be 
placed in March 339 (not 340) ; ami no 
writer connects Eusebius with the ap- 
pointment of Gregory shortly before 
it. Upon the whole, we may pretty 
safely place the Life of Constantine 
somewhere in the course of 338^ during 
aa interval of the strife. 

Looking back from that date, he 
might almost think Arianiiim au ex- 
tinct controversy. The matter had 
always been very much of a personal 
quarrel^ Ariua himself long ago had 
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The aona of Coiistantine shared the world among them like 
an ancestral inheritance \ Thraee and Pontus had ah-eady been 
assigned to their cousins Dahnatiua and Hannibalianns; but the 
army at Constantinople promptly rose and gave them six feet 
of earth apiece. With them perished almost the whole family 
of Con Stan tins Chlorns by his second marriage i From the 
confusion three Augusti emergedj to represent on earth the 
Trinity in heaven^ The division of the Empire was completed 
some time later, Constantine II. added Africa to his Gaulish 
prefecture, the legions of Syria obtained the East for Con- 
8taiitius> and Italy and Illjricum were left as the share of 
Constans*, Thus neither Borne nor Conatantinople fell to the 
eldest brother. 



renonsoed bk heiiBflji and EaBebiuB 
had Been his restoration by the cotm- 
oll at Jcmaalem. It had a few ad^ 
herents left at Aleswidria, whom it 
might be well sojne day to rsEitori^ to 
communion ; but for thirteen y&B.ta it 
had Bcareely troubled the peace of 
Christendom. AthanaamB on the other 
hand had gravel j misconducted him- 
a«lf at Alexandria i and not the least 
of hifl offences waa the attempt to raise 
a cry of heresy against his aoousers. 
However, even he had been allowed 
by imperial clemency to returc (Novem- 
ber 337, not 3S8)j and might rule better 
in the future. There had also been a 
terrible scandal at Antloch, where a 
great bishop had been deposed for 
fornication. But the doctrinal troubles 
{so EusebiuB would say) had come 
entirely from the SabellianB ■ and the 
chief offender was the universal enemy 
MarcellUB, 

^ So Eusebiua V. G. iv, 51, 63 ^wtp 

" Bm princes were killed (Eendall 
Julian 36)* Of the whole houae of 
Theodora none oB^^ped but QalltiP, 
Julian and NepotianuB» 

^ Sach was the demand of the 
army (Eub, V. C. iv, 68), ouriouflly 
repeated in the time of Conetaatine IV. 

* Quefltions of chronology become 
Tery intricate about this point, and I 
have given no more than a summary 
of reBults. 

Constantine*a death is settled firmly 
enough for May *l% 3S7, and IdatiUB 



namei September 9 for the proctama- 
tioo of the three Att^gusti, while the 
meeting in Pannonla (Juliaxi Or, L 
p. 22) is fixed for the snmmer of 3B8 
by the laws (a) Cod. Theod. i. 10, 4 
dated by Gonfitantine II. from Vimina- 
einm June 12^ and {h) Cod, Theod. xv. 
1, 5, dated by CouBtane from Sirmiom 
July 97. 

The massacre is placed by de BrogUe 
ill. 10 aoon aftttr Co natan tine's death, 
while TiUemont {Em^ereurs iv. 664) 
defers it to the next year. Now Enae- 
bius V. C. iv. 68 tells ua that as 
soon as the soldiers heard of the em- 
peror's deatii, they decided nnani- 
mously that none but his sons should 
succeed him, and that not long after- 
wards they demanded three Augmti to 
repreaent on earth the heavenly Trinity. 
Beading between the Lines, we may 
pretty safely assume that the massacre 
was the form in which the army ex- 
pressed its deoision, and thai it took 
place some time before September 9. 
So Zoaimnfl ii, 40* 

The outbreak is only too easj to 
account for. The soldiers were de- 
TOted to Constantine*© memory j and 
if the inberitanee of his sons waa any 
way threatened by the house of Theo- 
dora, the sooner it waa exterminate 
the better. Hatred of AblaYius may 
also have played a part in the matter, 
if w© can trust a hint of Greg, Naz* 
Or. iv, 21 TfpUa ri ffrfiaTiurrttthv i^m- 
Tr\lor97i Kara tuf iv rAet, KaisfOTQfiodv 
0^/!f^ xaiifOTOfdaSf Ktd StA v^ttitf Trfm^ra.- 
Twi' nMrrar^ ri fia^lKeta (diseussed 
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The exiled bishops were restored before these things were 
settled. The younger Conatantine had received Athanasius in 
all honour, and now released him the moment his father*g death 
was known at Trien Athanasius travelled by way of Ha- 
drianoplej and reached Alexandria Nov. 23, 33 7 ^ to the joy of 
Greeks and Copts alike. Marcellus, Paxil and the rest were re- 
stored about the same time, but not without much disturbance 
at Ancyra, which each party ascribed to its enemies^. 

The reign of Constantius lies before us. But before we trace 
a miserable record of oppression and exhaustion in the state, of 
confusion and misrule in the church, let us cast a glance at the 
emperor himself. 

Constantius had something of his father's character. In 
temperance and chastity, in love of letters and in dignity 
of manner, in social charm and pleasantness of private life, 
he was no unworthy son of Constantine ; and if he in- 
herited no splendid genius for war, he had a full measure of 
soldierly courage and endurance. Nor was the statecraft con- 
temptible, which might have boasted that no mutiny had 
disturbed the East for four and twenty years, and no revolt 
except the Jewish war. It was no trifling merit to have main- 
tained the Roman peace so well without undue favour to the 
army^. 

But Constantius was essentially a little man, in whom his 

fa therms vices took a meaner form. Upon occasion Con stao tine 

by WieterBLeira Vdlkencandentng iii. 
Anm. 91). AblavinB may also be tho 
miworthy lavourito of Constantine 
whose paniKhment iu oftUtioiisJy al- 
luded to by EuB. F. C. iv, 54, 65. 

Bengnot'i Uieory of a pagan reaction 
ia needleefi ; and is moreover contra- 
dioted bjthe eurionslj tlieologicai form 
in T^hich the tinay eouohed its demand 
for three AuijmtL 

The ehare of Constantiaa in it is? 
another diiipnted question. Ik>ndall 
Julian 36 auma np the evidence and 
declares his guilt improved^ It may be 
added that the silen^ie of Lucifer is a 
strong argnnjent for a complete acquit- 
tal ; but it is weakened by the fact that 
he doea not refer to the m order of 
Gallui— mileafl an allusion be found 
in CoiTit camifexj homicidal do. In 



any caae it makes little difference to 
our eatimate of GonstantiuB. 

' Note CO. Tfie netum of Athann- 
sitis in 337. 

^ Zaiin Mareellm 66. 

s Confiidering that no mutiny lol* 
lowed his defeats in the East, we may 
safely reject (Tillemont notwithstand- 
ing) the 8tory of his abject cowardice 
at Mnrsar told by Sulpicias Sever na^ 
Chron. ii. 38. 

AmmitinuB ixi. 16, 2 — 3 notices hii 
care to secure a due aupremaoy to the 
civil power. The consular Fa^ti in his 
reign are in atriking contrast to the ap- 
pointments of Valentinian^ for Arbetio 
is the only general w© find in them* 
Men of letters on the other hand often 
reached the highest oHices, like Anato- 
hns and MuBOnianus. 

S 
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could break his oath and strike with ruthless cruelty ; but the 
whole spirit of Con^tantiiis was corroded with fear and jealousy 
of every man better than himselt The executioner had a busy 
tittup, and the assassin* was always in reserve. Thus the easy 
trust in unworthy favourites which marks even tbe ablest Flavian 
emperors became in Con^tantius nothing less than a public cala- 
mity. It was bad enough when the uprightness of Constantine 
or Julian was led astray by Sopater or Maximus, Ablavius or 
Mamertinus ; but it was incomparably worse when Euaebius and 
Florentiua^ found a master too weak in moral courage to stand 
alone, too jealous and too vain to allow an able counsellor about 
him, too eaay-tempered^ and too indolent to care what oppres- 
sions were committed in his name. In war it was the standing 
weakness of the Empire^ that a good general was nowhere safe 
but on the throne*; and in peace imperial Buspicion made a 
paradise for the spies and eunuchs of the palace. The peculiar 
repulfiiveness of Constantius, like that of Charles L, is not due to 
flagrant personal vice, but to the combination of cold-blooded 
treachery with the utter want of any inner nobleness of character* 
But Constantius was altogether an abler plotter, Instead of 
playing with half a dozen schemes of treachery at once, he 
aimed his blow at Athanasius once for all, and with a consum- 
matenesa of perfidy Alexius Comnenus might have envied. Al- 
most alone of the Christian emperors^ he scarcely made an 
effort to check the decay which Diocletian had bequeathed to 
his successors- More than one noble law of Conatantine was 
aimed at the evil, Julian fought it with unremitting energy, 
Valenfcinian and Theodosius have left an honourable record, 
and the Empire may owe something even to HonoriuSj but the 



* A& in the case of Silvanua. 

3 For the chamborlam Easebius, 
the sarcastic reference of Ammiaoug 
xviii, 4, 3 apud que-m,^ si vere diet debeaU 
fimlta Constantiue potuiL For Florin- 
tins, the indij^Dant words of Julian 
Ep. 17, rightly referred hy RendaU 
Julian 131 to the Gatjllah prefect 
rather than the chamber] iiin. Julian 
ud S. P.Q.E. A then, scarcely bears out 
Clinton's objection that Florentine ^bl^ 
on good terms with Jnliau till aft^r the 
recall of Ballust in the autumn of S€7« 



* Theodoret R. E. y. 7 oontraets 
the et^KoXia of Conatantiua with the 
fiox^Vp^^ ^^ Valena and ii. 2 €6piwuXT(Mf 
rod K, TT^v yvihfjkTfv, So Epiph. H^r. 
69, 12 » Eutropin^ x* 15 ad aevcHtaUm 
turn pmpensioT, n smpici& imperii nio- 
v^etur, mitu alias. His unsteady 
purpose IB clear enough in the histoij; 
but see Ath. HiM. At. 69 p. 304* 
Theodoret ii, 3, SI, 

* SilvannB, Julian and Ursioinna 
may serve as examples for the reign of 
Gonatantluf. 
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servicee of Constantius are overshadowed by the iniquities of 
miscreants like Apodemius and Paul Catena\ 

Yet Constantius wa« a pious emperor in his own way. He 
loved the ecclesiastical game, and was easily won over to 
the conservative side. The growing despotism of the Empire 
and the personal vanity of Constantius were equally suited by 
the episcopal timidity which cried for an arm of flesh to fight its 
battles. It is not easy to decide how f»r he acted on his own 
preferences and superstitions^ how far he merely allowed hia 
flatterers to guide him^ and how far he saw that it was good 
policy to follow them ; but so far as we can see, his opinions 
seem to have kept pace with tlioae professed by Acacius of 
Ca?sarea. Thus without ever being a genuine Arian, he began 
with a thorough dislike of the Nicene council, continued for 
many years to hold conservative language, and ended by adopt- 
ing the vague Homoean compromise"* 

Eusebian intrigues were soon resumed Fresh troubles 
were raised at Alesandria, and a new prefect' sent to make the 
most of them. Now that Constantine was dead, a schism could 
be established; so the Arians were encouraged to hold assemblies 
of their own, and provided with a bishop in the person of Pistus, 
one of the original heretics deposed by Alexander. No fitter 
consecrator could be found for him than Secundus of Ptoiemais, 
one of the final recusants at Niceea, Charges new and old were 
made against AthanasiuSj and the presbyter Macariua was sent 
on behalf of Pistua to lay them before Julius of Rome. Atha- 
nasius on his side assembled the Egyptian bishops at Alexandria, 
and forwarded to Eome their solemn witness in his favour, 
Macariiis fled at the first mmonr of its coming, and his deacons 
could only escape exposure for the moment by asking Julius 
to hold a council, and undertaking to produce full evidence 
before it. 

Meanwhile the Eu.sebians had deposed Athanasius in a 
The Leffi»latwn of Con 



^ Note D 
ttantius. 

^ The oharaater of GonatantiuB ie 
drawn hy Ammianua xii. 16, of the 
modema byBeiniens Hiiariu» 86—99, 
Wifit€rshei]u (DaJid) i. 461. 

8 Cortecting the title of th© F€$M 



LetteT for 338 after SieverSt MuL 
Aceph. % 7- Piulagriua must have 
been appointed for a Bscoad term (Ath, 
HiM. At. 51, p. 296), before the eod of 
th e E gyp tlan jear in Au gust, SB8. The 
dietorbauees are aUuded to in the 
Indei for 338 and in the LttUr for 339. 
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council held at Antioch, where CoDBtantius had fixed his 
quarteiB for the winter of 3^8 — 9^ But we hear nothing of 
heresy — only the old charges of sedition and intrigue^ with a few 
more of the same sort, and a new one of having allowed the 
civil power to restore him after his deposition at Tyre* Pistus 
was not appointed in his place* The see of Alexandria was 
offered to the learned Eusebiiis of Edessa^ afterwards bishop of 
Emesa* But Eusebius had seen with his own eyes the popu- 
larity of A thanasins in Egypt, aisd had no mind to challenge hie 
supremacy. The council therefore chose Gregory of Cappadocia, 
a student of Alexandria like Eusebius, and a fitter agent for the 
rough work to be done. Athanasiua was expelled by the 
apostate prefect Philagrius* in Lent 339, and Gregory installed 
by miHtaiy violence in his place. Scenes of outrage were 
enacted all over Egypt*, 

Athanasius fled to Eome, and his example was followed by 
Mar cell us of Ancyra, and ejected clerics from all parts of the East. 
Julius at once took up the high tone of judicial impartiality which 
became an arbiter of Christendom. He received the fugitives 
with a decent reserve, and invited the Eueebians to the council 
they had asked him to hold. For a long time there came no 



1 Afl the depapTtQTO of Athanasius 
for Rome is clearly fixed for 339, we 
must distinguish this councU from 
that of the Dedication, whioh is aa 
cleanly fised for S41. So in the nmin 
Hefele Coundh § 54 : hut both he and 
de Broglie ill. 33 are led astray by the 
initial error of placing his first return 
from esile in 338 inetead of 337. 
Hence de Broghe brings Mm to Home 
first in 339 J in obedience to the pope's 
Huiumons, and again in 341, od hia 
expulsion by Philagrius^ For the re- 
turn from Rome between the Council 
of the Dedication and the beginning of 
Lent 342, he gaine time by the unique 
mistake (iii* 38, 47, o3) of dating the 
Council* *d§s lea premiers jour a dt3 34 1 ." 

2 So2. iii. 2: Socrates and Bo- 
zomen confuse the council with that 
of the Dedication. But a charge plain- 
ly alluded to by the latter {Can. 4 and 
12) waa probably raised at the earlier 
asBembly. 

' On Philagrius, Sievers LibaniuA 
209. 



In the Index to the Festal Letteti 
it i» Baid that AthanaBius **fled from 
the church of Thconas" on the morning 
of March 19, three days before Gregory *fl 
arrival. Athan as I ub himself ^ EncycL^^ 
p. 91t says that he stayed in the city 
for some time after the outrages had 
begun, whereas Hist. At. 10, p. 277, 
^e are told that Athanaeius ded to 
Home, TTplv yevi^^BaL raOra, Kvd fAhvQv 

The last statement may be explained 
by referring TaCra to the general amn- 
mary of outrages made just before, 
while the ether two are quite consistent 
with each other. If Athanasius went 
into hiding {hTriK\t^s. iputvr^if tiSf XauiF 
Encycl) Mar. 19, it might be April 
before he found a ship of Alexandria 
sailing into Italy. 

* Athanasiua {HisL Ar. 11, p. 277) 
had Ilis aceounts hrom Ms parti zans at 
Alexandria, They would not lose in 
the telling ; but there ia no reason lo 
doubt their substantial truth. 




THE LETTER OF JULTU8. 

answer from the East. The old heretic Carpones appeared at 
Rome on Gregory's behalf; but the envoys of Julius were 
detained at Antioch till January (340), and at last discaissed 
with an unmannerly reply ^ After some further delay^ a synod 
of some 50 bishops met at Rome in the autumn of 340. The 
cases were examined, Athanasius and Marcelhi.'? acquitted ; and 
it remained for Julius to report their decision to the Easterns, 

Hia letter to Diauius^ Flacillus, Eusebius and the rest is 
one of the ablest documents of the entire controversy, Nothing 
can be more skilful or more prudent than the calm and high 
judicial tone in which he lays open every excuse of the Euse- 
bians. He was surprised, be says, to receive so discourteous an 
answer to his letter, and had kept it to himself for some time, 
in hopes that some of them might even yet return to a better 
mind. But what was their grievance ? If it was (1) his invita- 
tion to a synod, they could not have much confidence in their 
cause. Even the great council of Nicsea had decided (and not 
without the will of God) that the acts of one synod might be 
revised by another^ Their own envoys had asked him to hold a 
council ; and the men who set aside the authority of Nicaea by 
using the services of heretics like Secuudns, Pistusand Carpones 
were hardly entitled to claim finality for their own decisions at 
Tyre, If the decisions of the councils against Novafcus and Paul 
of Samosata were to be respected, much more those of the great 
council against the Arians. They complained (2) that he had 
given them too short a notice- — a very good reply, if only the 
appointed time had found them on the road to Borne. '* But 
this also, beloved, is only an excuse.*' They had detained his 
envoys for months at Antioch, and plainly did not wish to come. 



1 Beoanatructed by Bright HisL 
Treatises xdv* from the finswer of 
Juiiua. 

^ The letter ad Danium Flacillum 
cfeo, is given by Ath. ApoL c. Ar, 21, p» 
111. Montfaucon idHntLfiefi the iin- 
known DaniqswithTheogniuHofNicB&a; 
but it seems better to follow Tilleraont 
Nem. vi. 322, who unJeratands the 
venerated biahop of Caa^area Mazaaa, 
Diauius was present at PhUippopolis j 
and also (Boz. iii. 5) at the GooneE of 



the Dedioation, or mone likelj that 
whioh deposed Athatia,sma m 339^ He 
is not indeed named as an enemy by 
A.thanafiiua, but from all acconnta ap- 
pears to hasre been rather conservatire 
than Arian, 

Hefele Councils § 55 gives a Bnm- 
mary of the letter. I have omitted a 
few of the minor argnmtints* 

^ Not in the extant canona, Ro- 
bertson AthAii. suggests that it u**& 
free use of Can, y. 



^ 
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As for (3) the reception of Athanasius, it was neither lightly nor 
iinjustly done. The Eusebian letters against him were inconsis- 
tent, for no two of them ever told the same story ; and were 
moreover contradicted by letters in his favour from Egypt and 
elsewhere. The Mareotic commisaion waa a travesty of justice; 
and with regard to the murder of Arsenius, he was alive and 
wellj and actually a friend of Athanasius, The accused had 
come to Rome when summoned, and waited for them eighteen 
months in vain; whereas the Eusebians had uncanonically 
appointed an ntter stranger in his place at Alexandria, and sent 
him with a guard of soldiers all the way from Antioch^ to break 
up the peace of Egypt with horrible outrages. With regard to 
(4) Marcellus, he had denied the charge of heresy and prefiented 
a very sound confession of his faith. The Roman legates at 
Nicssa had also borne witness to the honourable part he had 
taken in the council. Thus the Eusebians had no ground for 
their complaint that Athanasius and Marcellus had been hastily 
acquitted at Rome, Bather their own doings had caused the 
division, for complaints of their violence arrived from all parts of 
the East. In this state of things it waa strange to hear that 
there was peace in the church. The authors of these outrages — 
rumour said they were all the work of a few intriguers — were 
no lovers of peace, but of confusion. It was sad that petty 
quarrels should be allowed to go on till bishops drove their 
brethren into exile. If there were any complaint against the 
bishop of Alexandria, they should not have neglected the old 
custom of writing first to Home, that a legitimate deciBion might 
issue from the apostolic see. It waa time to put an end to these 
outrages, as we must answer for it in the day of judgment. 

Severe as the letter is, it is free from needless irritation, and 
in every way contrasts well with the disingenuous querulousness 
of the Eusebians, Nor is Julius unmindful of his own authority. 
The weak point is his support of Marcellus; for Julius must 
have deliberately intended to accept his teaching as at least 
permissible \ 



* SooTtttes H. E. 11, 17 (among 
other mistakes) says that he wtote ^17 



of hiB ktter goes nearly so far aa this. 



COUNCIL OF THE DEDICATION. 



The Eusebiana replied in the summer of 341 S when some 
ninety bishops' met at Antioch to consecrate the Golden Church 
of Constantiue*, Hence the council is usually called that of the 
Dedication (7 iv Toh ijicatvioi<:}. Its character is one of the 
most disputed points of the history before us. Hilary calls it 
an assembly of saints*; and its canons were not only ranked 
with those of the oecumenical councils, but largely drawn upon 
in the t^llection ascribed to the apostles. Yet its chief work 
was to confirm the deposition of Athanasius and to draw up 
creeda in opposition to the Nicene, Was it orthodox or Arian? 
As its canons contain nothing distinctive', the question must be 
decided by an examination of its creeds. As we find no com- 
plaints of court influence, we may fairly assume that the 
council represented the real beUef of a majority of the bishops 



^ In tha ftf th jear afteir Constan- 
tine's death (Soor. Sdz.}, and in the 
i4th Indict ion (Atii.)j i.e. some time 
between May ^2 and September 1* 
Hofele GouTwili § o6< Wo might Ek It 
at onflG ior Maj 22 if we conld aagnme 
with M5hler Ath. 350 that it waa the 
fi:fth annivereary of the acceaaion of 
ConEtantLua. 

3 Schelatraten'fl liil Sacr, Ant 
Gone, ^S — 98 of 51 hiBhopa needs 
mnoh revision « Of his authorities, 
the letter of Julias ad Daniam Flatdl- 
lum &o. refers to the earUer eouneil, 
and the later Latin translations of the 
Synodical Acts are worthless, the sees 
being copied iri>m the Niuene signa- 
Inres. We may also omit the name of 
MaroellnSj who had indeed left Home 
more than a year befure, but would 
hardly have vectnred into the lion 'a 
month at Antioch. Gregory of Alex- 
andria (expressly named also by Socr. 
ii, 10 : but contract Festal Lmtri] and 
Eusebins of Emesa seem also due to 
the confasion between the two eoon- 
oils. 

There remain from S ok omen the 
names of Dianius of the Gappadociian 
and Acaoms of the Palestinian Ofeaarea, 
Eoaebiiis of Conatantinople^ Theodore 
of Heracles, Eudoxinsof Germamoea, 
Patrophilns of Scythopoiis and George 
of Laodicea ; and from Ath. de Syn. 
34^ p, 586 1 TheophioniuB of Tyana. 
The PrUca, which ifi usually confirmed 
by the Syriac hat in Cowper Syr. 



MisselL 43 1 mentiona also Taroon^ 
dlmantns (of Mgm in Gilieia Fhilost. 
ap. Nicetam Thes. Ord. Fid, v. 7, and 
signs at Niceea), Enstatbins (elgns at 
Phihppopolis for Eplphanla in Byria), 
Ana toll tiB (not of Eme^a — Scjhelatra- 
ten*B ingenious theory Sacr, AnL Co7ic, 
67i is not convincing) and 14 others* 
To these we may reasonably add the 
name of Macillus of Antioch; al&o 
those of NarclBBUB of Neronias, Maris 
of Ghalcedon and Mark of Axethasa, 
who were certainly present a lew 
montha later. And if the corrupt liBtS 
are to be uaed at all, they may be 
allowed to suggest the Mareotie com- 
miss Loner Macedoniua of Mopsueatia, 
who ia addreaaed hy Julius ad Danium 
&<Jm and is favourably mentioned in 
the Encyclical of Philippopolia, signed 
by him alone under the honourable 
title of confessor, 

^ It was to be fianoysyis tl xp^f^^ 

atpUpou, Ens, V. C, hi, oO, and had 
taken at l^aat ten years in building. 
The sister church at Constantinople 
was not consecrated till 360- Chron* 
Famh, 

* Hilary de Syn. 32 Sdnctoruim 
synodm, 

^ Nothing can be inferred from the 
confirmation of the Nioene rule leapeo- 
ting Eaater in the first canon^ except 
that the Quartodechuana were BtiU 
flourishing m Syria, 
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present. Ita successive creeds admirably reflect the anarchy of 
parties in it* 

The first of these is an encyclical of the Eusebiaos^ They 
begin by declaring themselves not followers of Arias (for that 
would be inconsistent with episcopal dignity), but his indepen- 
dent adherents. The creed itself is meagre and evasiv^e, much 
resembling the confession of Arius and Euzoius, The main 
controversy is dismissed with the words €iV eva Tlhv rov 0€ov 
jiiovoy^vrjf Trpo 7rdvTf0¥ almvmv vtrdpyovraj Kal avvovra rw 

The Arianizers had overshot their mark^ and brought 
suspicion on themselves '» It was not by this sort, of evasion 
that a great controversy could be settled. Moreover, the con- 
servatives had older standards of their own, and were not pre- 
pared obediently to record themselves adherents of Arius. 
Instead therefore of composing a new creed, they put forward 
a work of the venerated martyr Lucian of Antioch. Such at 
least it was said to be, and such in the main it probably was. 
In any case it was the creed of Lucian s disciple Asterius, which 
Eusebius had defended from the attacks of Marcellus*. 

It is an elaborate and highly scriptural ereedi in some 
respects akin to that which bears the name of Gregory of 
Neocaesarea^ Its most prominent feature is a direct attack 
on Arianism* in the words Arpeirrov t€ KaX dvaXkolmrQv^ rr^v 
T^9 BeoTTiTO^ ovaia^ t€ Kal twdp^^m^ koI ^ovXyj^ fcai 80^17? rov 

* Weoan reeognisie ita obaTftcteriatio 
sentenees in Eua. c, Munidl. eep. p. 24. 
PhiloHtorgiua ii, IS aocasea Aaterini 
of interpolating the clauae o<Jjria* dwap* 
tkWdKTGP dx^pa. So also the Maoe- 
doniaa is diarged with additig to it in 
PB6udo-Ath. Dial, nl p. 441 ( = Theo* 
doret V. p. 992)— a work daimed by 
Gamerius (ditto p. 420) for Theodoret, 
but in any caae latef tban 451 from its 
mention of orthodox additiouB to the 
Nicene creed. 

Gaspari AIM u. N^ue 42 di^enaBes 
Lucis.n'a BiUthorBhip, but without poai- 
tivdj deciding the qneation, 

^ Caspsii AUe u. Ntu^ 43, 

^ So 2ahn MameUus 73 ; again at 
Hefele GQundis g 56, who follows 
Hilary de Syn. 32, in auppoaiug it 
directly aim^ at MarceUias. Suoh 



1 Socr, ii, 10 eaja o^Sev pt^v tQv iv 
Ntir^^^ ^£fi)pdfiGHiL K.r.X. So Soz. Hi. 5, 
who notices the evasive chatacter of 
the doGiiment. 

* Socr. ii. 10, Soz, iii. 5, who 
notices its evasive character. The 
only other clauses which call for any 
remark are the Arianizing tTdpKa...... 

&jiu\-rjip6TiLj and the attack on Marcel- 
lus in diafAivovra §a<yi\4a Kal &^b» d^ 

^ Hilary de Syn. 29 heada it Ex- 
pDntio......cum in mspicwnem. venuset 

unus £x ^ptBcopiSt quod praira ^entiret, 
Baronins oonjectur^ifl that this was 
Gregory of Alexandria; Sohelatraten 
p. 118, Marcellue» One guesB is usu- 
allj as good as ano^er ; but theae 
are certainly wrong : so TiQemont yu 
757. 
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Tlarpos aTrapaXXa/cTop elicova. So strong are these that 
Athanasins himself might have been glad to accept them if 
there had been any possibility of retreat from the Nicene 
deeisioiiB. The clause bore the stamp of Origeu, and had been 
used by Alexander in an early stage of the controversy j Hilary 
accepted it in after years, while Athanasius himself had used it 
before and was to use it yet again ^ However^ there are a few 
points to be noticed. 

(1). It was illogical for men ivho objected to the Nicene 
OfXixovc^io}; as not found in Scripture themselves to use the 
equal lynon-scripturaloJcr las' dirap nXKatcrov elfcova. A t hanasiuB 
takes full advantage of the mistake". 

(2), Ariiis himself had used the words arpewrop icai 
difaXXoioiTQP in his letter to Alexander, but with the all-impor- 
tant qualification IBl^ BeXi^fiari or t^ ISlrD aire^ovcrt^. In the 
Lucianic creed they are a direct denial of the Arian rpeirro^ 
Kai dXXotcaro^. 

(3). The phrase Qv<riaq dirapaXXafcrov eUova emphasizes the 
absence of any change of essence in the transition from the 
Father to the Son^; and is therefore equivalent to ofi^OQvtnou, 
though the conservatives only intended by it the unphilosophical 
6fArOtQvtTiov\ Thus they not only meant to say what was illogical, 
but they did not even succeed in expressing it. 



was hardly ita main purpose ; but it 
might hava bean a useful eideblow at 
MarcaUuB to ratify the creed of Aste- 
rius. 

J^ We hava Origen Comm. in Joann. 
xiii. 36 (quoted by Caapari) (Sotc difai 
Td ^Ai7,ua TQV Oeuv ^p r^ Q^KiipLaTi tow 
vlt^ dirapaWajtroi^ tqv d^X^fiaroi rou 
TTCtrp^s, eh rb fiyK&n flvai 5vo ^fXi^jUQTa, 

d\K tv IfiKyjfM ,K€d rdxo- Sik ravra ef- 

Kil>v iffTi Tou&eoQ Tou ^opdmu* Ktti yap rh iv 
aut^ 6i\i}^a dauiv rod wpdtrov B^XT^^aT&^t 
Kol 7} iv avr<f Sibryji eUujF ttjt dXij^tf'ijs 
&€6Tr}Tos. Alexander (to Aksadder of 
ByzaQtiam) ia Theodora t i. 4 dwapaX- 
XaKTOS cUiaiif rou H. Tvyx^vb^Vj Kai toB 

WpWTOTi^TrOV iKTVTTO^ X'°''P^'^P' * ■ ^ ►dr^lT- 

TDM TovTott Kai ^raXholiiJTOP wf rby It.,.*. 
slxiiiv ydp i^Ttif dTTjKpi^Wfj-iifTi Kul dwap- 
dXXaxTOT rod TL Hilary d^ Syn. S3. 
AthanaaiuB a, Gentes 41, p. 32 ^ and eap. 
hia peroration 4€, 47, p. 37 (rvffs\6tfTt 
^pd^atj dKiliv dTrapdWaHTos roG II 



i<rTi yb,p utnrep roy IT, X670S koX 
ir£>^£a, ofb-w KdL...yiv€TU,i ..avTi^^yt^ff- 
p.bi Kol auTd^m^ Kai &6pa xal tfoipl'^f 
Kai 6 flit Kai ^a<nh^ds k^I iiyepiititf kclI 
iri TraiTt ffwri^p^ xal fuaTOios Kcti 0ws, 
KO-i irp6ifma rQtf TrdvTuiv. Or. i. 26 1 p. 
339 rfiioif r^s outrias Kol ^TrapdWaKTOV 
i^X^^ fffcdiro^ ii, 33j p. 396, iii. 5| p. 439 
AvapdXKaKTQ^ ydp Astlv y^ Iv r^ tltcSvt 
roO ^fliffiXewj optoiJlrTjfp and iii. 11, p* 
445 he argues that if the unity is not 
of nature, tbe Son is not d-rrapdWaKToi 
€U6v. But h© rt voids the phraae in 
hia equally coneiliatory de Synodis, 
except to point out its inconfiiatency 
with the object ion to dypa^a, for him- 
self preferring l5iotf ri^t odnriat yiwripa,. 
^ Ath. da S^n, 36. So alao Sos. 
iii. 5. 

* Hilary d& Stjn. 33, diacaaalng ea- 
menUm incontiitu.tabil£fn ijnagiTiem. 

* This ie well put by FBeudo-Ath. 
supra. 
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There were two features of the Lucianic creed which might 
of themselves have indisposed the Nicenes to accept it, notwith- 
istandiDg the strength of the controversial clause. The first of 
these is the expression r^ p.€^ vwoa^rda-ei rpia^ ry Be o-vfi^tavia 
ept which recalls the Arian evasion of Jno, x. 30 iym teal 6 
Tlarrip &F iapk€v as a mere reference to unity of will>. The other 
is the weakness of the anathemas. The insertion of -xpoi'o^ in 
that against 171/ irork ire ovk ^p seemed a loophole expressly 
made for the escape of the blasphemers ; while the addition of 
oi? h^ rtZp KTitTfLfirmv to that against xria'p^ might have been 
copied from the letter of Arius to Alexander*. 

The conservatives were well content with the Luciaoic creed, 
and more than once referred to it in after years with a venera- 
tion akin to that of Athanasius for the Nicene* But the wire- 
pnliera were determined to upset it. Their chief argument was 
the danger from Sabellianiam, as we see from the direct attack 
on Marcel lus " and those who communicate with him " in the 
confession next presented by Theophronius of Tyana. It 
obtained a momentary approval, but the meeting broke up 
without adopting it in the place of the Lucianie formula^ 

of M njr TT}! hroffTdff€iat ivoTip-a^ tjtis 
iffrl fila Tou n, Kal fxia toB TloB. 

The phrase, aa Euet pomts ont 
OriffeaiaTia nu ii. 3, ia derived from 
Origea c. Cehum viii, 12 &pTf}iFK€6ofi€P 
fjdff T^w TrariptL tij? d\7i&cia^^ khI rov uiir 

wpdy^araf iv Si t§ ofMivQi^.^ Kat t§ trvft- 

^bfl'i^, Kal T^ TaVTOTTlTl ToC ^Ol/XfJ^/^Td?. 

Tiie SabelimaiziDg counterpart 
virould be such s, pkr^se as that used 
(perhaps d^wpfffrt^ws oalj; CEwpari 
A lie u. N^ue 37) by Gregory of Neoc^te- 
norea, as quoted by BaHil Ep. 210 

as the MarceUian ovtFl<^ xal {rwoinaffti 
Im denouDoed by Euaebiua t. Marc. 
p. 5^ and glanced at by Atbanaaisi 
Ch: iv. % p, 491, 

^ Ath. de Syju 16» p. 583. 

3 Notice the words of Sllvanua and 
of Sopbroniua at the oouacil of Seleu- 
cia^ hioer. ii. iJU* 4t> i al^o those of the 
SemiarLan synod in Caria, Hoz. vi. 12. 
They all ignore the other Antiochene 
weeds. 

* The above view of the Oouncil of 
the Dedii^tion a^ma best to iuit the 



1 Hilary in hii eonciMatory de Syn. 
32 explain a it by reminding ua that 
the couneil was convene d (:io he Bftys) 
solely ai^ainat SabeUianiam, He also 
calla attention to the difference be- 
tween ^TT^irTOffi^ and ^ub^tatUia ( = ou- 
fl-k); and auggeijts that the reference 
to will might have been thought a 
more spiritual way of espre&sing the 
likeneae. Tnia would agree with the 
conservative rejection of ^k r^i oi^trfaj 
as Tin spiritual ia favour of 6s\-^a 
jevvTi&iyTa. 

It was the usual conservative ex- 
planation of Jno. K, SO iyi^ Kai 6 Hanjp 
iif iiT^v. Th^ia in Ens. c. 3£arcelluyA 
pp. 28, 37, Asterius QUija Ka&' d iv Tsraat 

Koyois re Kai ip/yot^ dufpt^^ ixviAtpujvtai* ; 
and Mai-cellus replies thai this is not 
the force of the words, and that there 
was no Buoh ffvfi.<ptcyia at G-ethsemane. 
Athanaaiutt de Syn. 43, p. 603 objects 
on the ground that mere agreement of 
will might be clainn^d by a creature* 
In the spurious Sardican detinition 
(Theodoret ii. 9) we find Sicl ttjv aup^iii- 
wiav Koi ttJ* 6ft6voiae set aaide in favour 



Defeated in a free council, the wirepullers a few months 
later assembled a cabal of their own {B^0€y 'jrepl Trla-rem^ com- 
nients Athanasius^) and drew up a fourth creed, which a depu- 
tation of notorious Arianizers presented to Gonstans in Gaul as 
the genuine work of the council*. It seems to have suited them 
better than the Luciauic, for they repeated it with ever- increas- 
ing anathemas at Philippopolm in 343, at Antioch the next 
year, and at Sirmium in 351. It was not till 359 that the 
dated creed was drawn up to supersede it. 

We can see why it suited them. While in sii balance it is 
less opposed to Arianism than the Lucianicj its form is a cloae 
copy of the Nicene^ even to the adoption of the anathemas in a 



f&cte of the e&se. If we conaidei* (1) 
that the majority must have been oon- 
servative, (2) that there are no direct 
complftints of court influeoce, (3) that 
th@ Ariaoizing Rrsi creed was decided- 
ly rejected, (4) that the conservatives 
in later tdnoea eoiiBtaatly refer to the 
Luoianie creed aB the penuanent work 
of the couaciU {5) that the meeting 
broke tip without accepting that of 
Theophroniua in it a place, (6) that the 
next step of the wirepullers was to 
draw np a fourth creed — the inference 
eeems irreeistible, that the oonneil 
Bnbst&ntialljr result^ in a cunservatiire 
victory over the intrigaera* 

2ahn MarceUm 74 regards the Luoi- 
anic creed as decidedly anti-Nicene, bnt 
agrees that it went far enough for the 
majority, and that it was and remained 
the confesBion of the conncil. He also 
deolareB it more than doubtful whether 
the foarth creed came from the tjounoil ; 
but does not press the qnestion further. 
Ebrard Kgsch. u 212 maintains a 
peculiar theory. He makes the first 
creed Semiariau or EuBebian (con- 
vertible terms with him), the second 
fthflolutely orthodox, the third inter- 
mediate, and the fourth a formula of 
concord agreed upon by all parties in 
the presence of Constautius. This last 
detail by the way has no support from 
Ath. dt Syn. 25, p- 589. 
I 1 AXh.iieSyn. 25, p. 589, 

I * There are several indicatioua that 

the fourth creed of Antioch wa» drawn 
up in opposition tO Ihe conservative 
Lucianic, and in the interest of a more 
I decided though atill cautious oppoai- 



tion to the Nioene. 

Ab Athanasitis wrote de Syn, 25, 
p. 589 in exile, he mi^hi well have 
lalied to distinguish the di^erent classes 
of ^'Arlan maniacs.'* Yet he notices 
the interval of time, gives the namee 
of the envoys, and usee laoguaf^e (tlii 
Airh <rw6^ov Trefi^^&iirTet) not inconsistent 
with the direct charge of fraudulent 
suppreRsion made by Socr. ii. 18 and 
So z. ill. 18* Hilary de Syn. gives the 
Ijueianic creed alone as the work of the 
council, and then passes on to that of 
Philippopolie* So alno a. Ctium 23. 
It was the Luciamc creed which Silva- 
nus and Sophronius defended (Socr* iL 
39, 40, SoK. iv. 22) at Selencia. It is 
also mentioned with a certain respect 
by the Acacians, though they amended 
the dated creed by inserting a clause 
from the fourth of Antioch ; and to 
the Liiciauie creed does Athanasius 
de Sfjiu 36, p. 600 refer in his address 
to the Semiarians, The Lucianic creed 
was also ratified (3ocr» iii* 10) by fre- 
quent councils in the reign of Julian, 
and a few jears later (Soz. vi, 12) by 
one in Caria about 366. Epiphanius 
H^r. 73, 1 is therefore quite entitled to 
treat it as the recognized creed of the 
Semiariana, We may also infer from 
PseudO'Ath. de S. Trlnitaie DiaL iii, 
p. 4U that it was long retained by the 
Macedonians. 

There aeema nothing on the other 
side but the argument of the Semi an ana 
at Aneyra from Eph. iii. 15 i^ w wac^a 
TTdrpict «:.T.X., which may suggest the 
fourth creed rather than the Lucianio. 
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weakened form. Upon the whole it might fairly pass for such 
a revision of the Nicene as Eusebius of Caesarea might have 
been glad to see. On one side it omitted Lueian's controversial 
clauses and dropped the word ovaia^ ; on the other it left out 
the offensive reference of the unity to will. 

The direct blow at Julius of Rome in the third creed is quite 
enough to shew that its authors had no wish to conciliate the 
West. But Western suspicion was already roused by the issue 
of the Lucianic creed. There could be no doubt now that the 
intriguers were striking at the Nicene faith. Before the 
Eastern envoys reached Constans in Gaul, he had already 
written to his brother from Milan to demand that a new 
general council should be assembled. As Constantius was 
occupied with the Persian war, he was in no condition to refuse. 
After some delay, it was summoned to meet in the summer of 
3431 To the dismay of the Eusebians, the place chosen was 
Sardica in Dacia, just inside the dominions of Constans, where 
they could not ply their usual court intrigues. After their 



^ This must be taken in connexion 
with the Western destination of the 
creed. 

2 The Council of Sardica is placed in 
the year 343 (beginning Aug. 29, 342) 
by the Index to the Festal Letters, and 
seems fixed for the summer of that 
year by several convergent lines of 
argument. 

(1) Athanasius having completed 
his Letter for 347 after his arrival at 
Alexandria, we must place his return 
in the autumn of 346, independently 
of the direct statement of the Index. 
As Constantius wrote at one time that 
he had already waited a whole year for 
him, the negotiations for his return 
must have occupied at least a year and 
a half. We must therefore carry back 
Stephen's plot, which we know was 
laid at Easter, to the year 344, and 
consequently the Council of Sardica 
cannot be placed later than the autumn 
of 343. 

(2) It is not clear whether Atha- 
nasius Apol. ad Ctiumi:, p. 236 reckons 
from his leaving Alexandria in April, 
339 or from his arrival at Rome during 
the summer, but he tells us that 
three years had passed and a fourth 
was be^un when Constans sent for him 



to Milan and told him that it was pro- 
posed to hold a council. Its meeting 
therefore cannot be placed before the 
spring of 343. 

(3) We reach the same result 
another way if we assume that the 
negotiations for a council were not 
begun till news reached the West that 
the intriguers at Antioch had been 
tampering with the faith. The Coun- 
cil of the Dedication was held between 
May 22 and September 1, 341, the 
fourth creed drawn up a few months 
later. As however it only reached 
Constans in Qaul, it would seem that 
he took action on the Lucianic creed 
in the winter of 341 — 2 or foUowing 
spring, and sent for Athanasius before 
starting on his Erankish war. As cam- 
paigns often began late (e.g. Probus in 
277, or Constantius in 354) there is no 
difficulty in placing the Milan inter- 
view in May. The ludi Francici of 
the Calendar of 354 seem to indicate a 
victory of Constans on July 15, and it 
seems in this year. Mommsen Ueber 
den Chronographen vom J. 354, p. 571 
places it in 345, but Jerome Chron, 
connects it with the murder of Hermo- 
genes in 342. In any case it need 
cause no difficulty. 
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failure at Antiochj they could not hope for success if the council 
was allowed to debate freely. 

So to Sardica the bishops came. The Westerns were about 
96^ in number, " with Hosius of Cordova for their father V 
bringing with him Marcel lus, Athanasius, and Asclepas'^ and 
supported by the chief Westerns— Gratus of Carthage, Protasius 
of Milan, Maximus of Trier, Fortunatian of Aquileia and 
Vincent of Capua, the former legate at Nicsea. For onee the 
Easterns were outnumbered. They therefore travelled together 
in one body, lodged together in one house^ at Saixlica and 
agreed to act together under the protection of the accomplished 
count Muaonianus^ Their first demand was that the deposition 
of Marcellus and Athanasius at Antioch should be accepted 
without discussion. They urged that one council had no right 
to revise the acts of another, and that in this case many of the 
witnesses were dead. But on any theory of the authority of 
councils, there was no reason^ why the deposition at Antioch 
should be ratified rather than the acquittal at Rome, They had 



1 The number of the mujojitj is 
reckoned by 9ocr, iL 20 aod Soz. iii. 
12 at about 300 m 4>rftTLV 'Aflapdtriof ; by 
Theodoret ii* 7 at 250, tin ^tSdifsei rk 
irakeak diyiy^fiara. ButAthaEasiaE-ijwL 
c.Ar. 50, p, 132 expressly mcladeB later 
Bubt^criptions in his liat of 2S2 aigna* 
tarefi. This is also clear from internal 
evidence. The Pal eatinian 3 for example 
(as Athanaaius notices supra 57^ p. 1H9) 
are jast those whom Masimus assembled 
to meet him at Jemsalem on Ms foti^m 
m B46. The Egyptians again could 
not possibly have miiatered 94 at 
SaTdica, for there were not more than 
100 bishops in the whole of Egypt, so 
that the numbsr leaves no margin for 
the infirm who could not have imder- 
takeD aa long a journey. The list 
moreover corresponds with tlie new 
bishopg mentioned by Atliatiasiiis in 
his Festal Letter for Ml, and not 
with the old ones whose places they 
took. 

Eliewhere AthanaaiuB {Hut Ar.lo, 
p. 278) gives ** 170, more or less, from 
Bast and West together'' as the nmn- 
her actually present ; and Sabinus of 
Heraclea (Boer* mipra, confirmed by 
Hilary, Fragm. iii.— see also Hefeie 
CouHGili I 60) estimates the BtwebianB 



at 76. The majority was therefore 
about 04, Piecing all aothorities to- 
gether, the BaLlerini (Migne PtUroL Ivi, 
5S^61) reaah aliat of 96, which cannot 
he far wrong. The di stribu tion i s natn- 
ral : we have from Spain seven, Gaol 
three, Britain none, Africa four, Italy 
eight, Dlyricum three, Daoia nine, 
Macedonia (aa far as Crete) thirty- 
three, Thrace fom"^ Asia one, Pontas 
one (Marcellua), Syria three, Egypt 
one (Athanasias), Unknown nineteen^ 

Fuller discussion in Boberteon Ath. 
147. 

= Ath. HuL At. 15, p. 278. 

"Not Paul of Gonstaatinople. 

* Ath. ad Mon. 15 dwaKXdoviriif 
iavTobi iv ri} iraXctTf<^* As Daeia be- 
longed to the Western part of the Em- 
pire, the Polatium at Sardica was under 
the control of ConatanST and they must 
have been lodged in it merely for eon- 
veDicDce. 

3 On Musonianus Beinkene Hi- 
larhts 124. Sievers Lihamius 32. He 
hB.d assisted at the deposition of Eaa> 
tathiufl in 330, Eub. V. 0. iii 63, and 
afterwards held the Eastern prefect ore 

° As Hefele point i out Councila 
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an express commissioii to reopen the whole case j and if they 
were not to do so, they might as well go home*. The demand 
was clearly unreasonable, and its only interest is as shewing the 
peculiar view of conciliar authority which the Eastern conserva- 
tiYes were expected! to support. 

The Westerns were determined to sift the whole matter to 
the bottom. But they invited the attendance of the Eusebians in 
vain^ — none came but Asterius of Petra and Artus of Palestine*. 
It was in vain that Hosiua asked them to comirmnicate their 
proofs at least privately to himself ; in vain he promised that if 
Athanasiua were acquitted and they were still unwilling to 
receive him, he won Id take him with him away to Spain. 
There was no choice but to let the accused take their seats and 
stand their trial. The Easterns left Sardica by night in haste^ 
under pretence of news arrived from Constantiua of a victory on 
the Persian frontier. 

The Westerns examined the charges afresh, and acquitted 
all the accused. Doctrinal questions were formally raised only 
in the case of Marcellus ; but when his work was read before the 
council, it was found that the Eusebians had quoted as his 
deliberate npinious views which, as the context shewed, he had 
put forward merely for examination {^Tjrmp), and thus falsely 
charged him with denying the eternity of the Logos in the past 
and of his kingdom in the future. Did the council forget to ask 
whether he also confessed the eternal Sonship, or were they 
indifferent about it ? In either case the Eastern grievance was 
ignored. 

Though the charges against Athanasius were not doetrinal, 

they notoriously indicated a doctrinal quarrel. One party 

therefore in the council was for issuing a new creed, fuller than 

the Nicene; but the proposal was wisely rejected* It would 

have made the fatal admission that Arianism had never yet 

been clearly condemned, and thrown upon the Westerns the 

odium of innovation, and all to no purpose, for the council 

^ Julius of Bome ad Danlum &o. weight at Sardica, The Easterns men* 

(Ath» Ap<^L c. At. 22, p. 112) sajs that tioned {id. c. 25) the coancils againflt 

the CkJUDcU of Nieeeifc espreealy ad- Noviitua and Paul of 8amoaata ; the 

mitted that its decisions might be latter may glaniie at o/ioeiJjrtop* 
Teviised* No traces of the fact remain ; ^ Unless -we reokoo Oljmpins of 

hut the mere assertion must have had ^nos among the Eaaterne. 
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could BO longer look for acceptance in the East^ All that could 
he done waa to pass a series of canons to check the worst 
scandals of late years ^ This done, the council issued an ency- 
clical letter, another to the church of Alexandria, and a report 
to Julius of Rome. 

Meanwhile the Easterns (such was their haste) halted for 
some weeks' at Philippopolis to issue their own encyclicaij 
falsely dating it from Sardica. It is addressed to Gregory 
of Alexandria, Donatus of Carthage*^ aud others. They begin 



1 This ifi the account giTen by 
Atl^&na&iQS ad AntiochefmK a, p« 616 
and oonfirnied id. 10, p, 619 by Etifie- 
blitB of Tcrcelltij in his Btibgcription. 

The sioty of Socrates ii. 20 and 
SoBomen iii. 12 1 that the cotiucil ifisued 
an eiplanation of the Nicenc definition^ 
1b therefore erroneotiei; and that ap- 
pended to the eni^^clical hj Theodor^t 
ii. 8 and in Latin by the BaUerini 
f^om tho Malfeian MSB, (Leo iii. 605 
^p. 840 Migtie) cannot be accepted as 
an o^cial document of the council^ 
though St may be that agaiDsi which 
Ath an asine warn a the church of Anti och . 

It ascribes to Ursaciug and Valena 
a strange mJitTure of heresies^ Sm b 
Xd^YO^ KoX Sri t6 HysOfia Kai iiTTavpilt&Tj 

tQv alpsTiKWP ffiJcmj^ia ^iXoi'ftffff, diatp6- 
pOiJS ^tvat tAj il'irixTTdo'ets toD 11* xai rod 
Ti, teal ToQ d>i(?w Hi'.t *«l ^^^t- *csxcd/)tfl"- 
pjpa^. The former claufte, &o diatinctly 
separated from the rest as a private 
opinioii of their own, Is Sabellian^ 
nnleSB we follow Newman Ath. Tt. ii, 
123 in referring it to the Anan doctxiue 
of the pasaibility of the Logos, The 
GotmcU of Bardica was not impartia], 
but it does not follow that there is any 
mifilake here. TimeBerverB like Uisa> 
oiua and Yakns may very weU have 
profasEed to hold as confused a doctrine 
aa the Honao&an they afterwards de- 
fended ■ Socr* ii. 37 ovTOi yh.p dft trpb^ 

We may notice the clause /AiaP t&'at 

irpo(rwy<ip€^oi!<rti', for which the Latin 
haa imam e&ae Bnbstantiam, quam ipsi 
GTiSci Usiam appellant. This and 
other referenoea to the ^ia ilciroo-Taffis 
seem directly aimed at the Lucianic t^ 
pL^v inrBardirci rda, tH di <Tvpi<p<atfiff 
it^, with a fnrther aUaaion to the 



original passage of Origen c. Celt, viii* 
12, whom they foUow in quoting Jno. 
z. 30, and in restoring the word 6fid^ 
vma. Bnt the main attack le not on 
the Antiochian creeds. We cannot 
fully trace the alluBions^ but the fii^t 
poBition condemned (5n G€^f i^rrlv ^ 
Xpta^Toi ^^Xof^Tii dXKA. pt^f dXij^'iv^s 
Beof o^K (ff-Tip) waa an expression of 
Eiisebina of C^sarea (ap^ Ath. d^ Syn, 
17, p. 584 and Or. i. 37, p. 348, also ap, 
Mareellnm Fr. 74, p. 27). The streaa 
laid on the Incarnation ahewa that tba 
writarB had in view the Christologioal 
side of the controversy \ but their Ian* 
guage ifl very undeveloped. The Bal- 
lerini conBider it a draft prepared by 
Hosius and Protogeues* lejeoted by the 
conncil but erroneously attached to 
some copiee of the eii cyclical. The 
cUTions equation ac^Toi ol alp^nKol — 
Onsd may he illustrated from Hoains 
ad Ctium ap. Ath. Hist. Ar. 43, p. 232 

dvaToXixQv \ or on the other side &om 
the Semiarian Sophroniua of Pompeio- 
polls (Socr. iii. 10) U irard tt}*' BiJtfii* 
ivdffovy T& Dfioo6trio¥. 

^ Can. 1 against translations of 
biehopai refuaing offenders even lay 
oommnnion, 3 — 6 against unjuet de- 
positions. 1(1 againat hasty ordina- 
tionB. They are not mentioned by 
AthanaaiuB, but I have not examined 
recent doubta of their genuineneaa. 

^ They must have stayed some 
time, for their encyclical relates the 
Western decisions. 

* Notice the bid for AJtioan sup- 
port. It was not ineffectual. Augua- 
tine ctn Creseonium iii. § 38 iv. § 52 
and elaewhere haB to set aside the 
Council of "Sardica" as Arian. Bnt 
there are very few traces of Ariaaism 
in Africa. Bee Hefele VounciU § 67^ 
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with their main argument, that the decisions of one council 
cannot be revised by another. They then recount the charges 
against Marcellus and Athanasius. Next they record the action 
of the Westerns at Sardica, denouncing Hosius\ Julius and 
others (not including Gratus of Carthage) as associates of heretics 
and patrons of the detestable errors of Marcellus ; and adding 
against some of them a few of the charges of immorality which 
the Eusebians always had at hand. They conclude with a 
confession of faith substantially identical with the fourth creed 
of Antioch, but enriched with a longer series of denunciations, 
against several Arianizing positions, against tritheism^, against 
confusion of the Persons, and against those who deny that the 
Son is of the will of the Father. The last is aimed at the 
Nicene e/c t»}9 ovaia^ rod IlaTpo^, At the head of the signatures 
is the name of Stephen of Antioch, followed by Acacius of the 
Palestinian and Dianius' of the Cappadocian Csesarea, and most 
of the Eusebian leaders except George of Laodicea, who had 
kept away from the council. 

The quarrel was worse than ever. The Eusebians had made 
a discreditable exhibition of themselves, but they had at least 
escaped the condemnation of a general council, and secured for 
the first time a recognition of the fourth creed of Antioch from 
a large body of Eastern conservatives*. They now went home 
to devise extreme measures. They exiled the deserter Asterius 
of Petra to the unhealthy mine of Phaeno, forbade all communi- 
cation with Julius of Rome, and seemed resolved to push the 
contest to extremities. 

But a reaction followed. When the Western envoys Vincent 
of Capua and Euphrates of Cologne reached Antioch towards 
Easter 344, their "truly diabolical " reception* by bishop Stephen 

1 Eusebius V. C. ii. 63, 73 alludes * This may be why Hilary (de Syn, 
to HosiuB in terms of high praise. 34) omits it at its first composition, 
But this was in 338 : the change marks and only gives it as issued at Philippo- 
the increasing bitterness of the con- polis. 

troversy. ^ Stephen's nefarious attempt to 

2 Dorner ii. 182 and Note 38 con- get up a charge of fornication against 
neots tritheism with Marcion. To his them is related by Ath. Hist. Ar. 20, p. 
refs. add the direct statement of Cyril 281, and more fully by Thdt. ii. 8—10. 
Cat. xvi. 7. Theodoret's account seems indepen- 

3 Dion in the corrupt Latin text of dent : and it is worth notice that if the 
Hilary Fragm, iii. Council of Sardica had been held in 
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was too gross an outrage for the Eastern conservatives, A new 
council was called, by which Stephen was deposed* and Leontius 
the Lucianisti himself the subject of an old scandal, raised 
to the vacant see. At the same time a creed was issued, the 
fifth of the Antiochene aeries, called also fiaKpoo-Ti'Xp^ from its 
excessive length* It is a reissue (with a few tenses varied) of 
the creed of PhilippopoHs, including(l) its condemnation of Arian 
positions, (2) its anathemas against those of the Tritheists, Paul 
of Samosata, Marcellus and Sabellius, and (3) indirectly against 
the Nicene 6* t% ovfrim rm Tiarp6<;. It is however followed 
by long conciliatory explanations for the Westenis. In these 
they begin (1) by maintaining the Lord's eternal Sonship 
against the Arians, whose favourite phrases i^ ovm: ommv, k^ 
€T€pa^ iTro<TT{i<T€(i}^ and rjv work Btc ovx f}v are rejected as non- 
scripttiral and dangerous; the latter as also inconsistent with 
the mystery {dv€(f>itcr(ii^ jeal Trdxriv axaTaXi]7rrm^) of the divine 
generation, Aud if the subordination is also asserted, it is 
balanced by the strong words 0edp tear a <f>v<rip rikGiov xal 
dXrjff^, where the opportunity is taken to strike a blow at the 
old enemy Paul of Samos^ita for saying varcpov avrov pt^era r^y 
€pap0pm7r7}O'tv Ik wpofcoTrt}^ T€0€O7roi7J<T0ati rw tt}v t^vniu ^iXop 
avdpmiTQv jeyovivat. Next (2) Marcellus aud *' Scotinua*" 
t they seem unaware of the diSerence between them) are ana- 
thematized by name for their denial of the Son's true and pre- 
existent personality* (Gen, i, 2G) aud eternal kingdom j the 
Sabellians or Patripaasians, to use their Western name, for 



347, T^e uhould scarcely have fouEd the 
next year ^a consul SaJia deeoribed mere- 
ly as (TTpfLrjiyhs during hiB term of office. 
I cannot follow Sievers EiuL § 11 in 
doubting whether Salla was sent to 
Antioch. 

On the pretended Synod of Coltigne 
agftitLst EuphrfttcB Heftjile Councih § 5SI. 

^ ChryBoetom de S. Baby la 23 (ii. 
568 Mi^ne) Bays that Julian i%stored 
him after the Baby Ian riot in 362. 

* 2,KBT£tvov Alh-t hut 4**tfrf tvoi? Socr, 
The Syria<i fragments in Cowper Syr. 
MUc. 60 tranBlate his name by Mu* 
TinuB. Uudiguiti^i puns of this sort 
best suited Lucifer, though he may 
hatre mistaken tha name ; ihuB de non 
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pare. p. 972 congcotinuvi tuum^ quem 
vermordin^ Si nnietisejs vacant PliotinMmf 
also 990j 996 qui ver^ didtur Seotimis ; 
and even Athanasius c, ApolL 11. 19, p# 
763 haa Tud X^opiivQv ^uTtivw, So 
Moriendum 830, 1038 Germanicensium 
Adoxhiits.nd othe rs. AthanasiusavoidH 
theuit though he haa Ko^rt/XXiUtf and 
KtiJVffTaMTiov Tov daf^€ffTaTov in the 
writingH ot his exile. Controversy 
had scarcely yet descended to the levd 
of Jerome^a D&rniltantitu. 

^ Here we first find the Semiarian 
&fiaiGi/ KarA rtivTa ; but it is used only 
against the Marcellian doctrine that 
the Souship is nob eternal. 
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their subjection of the Father to passion and limitation. This 
forms the transition to (3) a denunciation of qv BiKi^aeL jewfj- 
Bivra (an inference from the Nicene lit r^? ova-lm toO Warpos^) 
as a most impious subjection of the divine generation to ne- 
cessity; whereas it is voluntary {ijcovatm^ koX iBekovTTJp) and 
absolutely different from mere creation. Yet (Pan ix,) it is not 
to be understood as impairing the nuity of God- Instead of the 
older riXnoif ifc reX^iov^ we have a strong declaration that the 
Father and the Son are mutually, inseparably, and as it were 
organically united in a single deity', 

Thig conciliatory move was not without effect Marcellus 
ktdeed was not abandooed by the Westerns ; and if Athanasius 
separated himself^ from his communion for a time, he was 
far from explicitly renouncing it. But Plmtinus of Simiiunj had 
given a new turn to hia master's system. He dropped the vital 
distinction between the two aspects of the Logos as SvvafAi^ and 
as h/ipy€ca, gave up the whole theory of TrXarvap^ol and 
abandoned the supernatural birth, making the Lord a mere man 
like Paul of Samosata or the Ebionites*. There was no excuse 
to be made for him, so he was frankly given up by Julius 
of Rome, and condemned by a Western council held at Milan, 
Two years later (547) his rejection was confirmed by another 
Milanese council, at which Valens and Ursacius took the oppor- 
tunity to make their peace with Julius, confessing the falsehood 
of their charges against Athanasius, 

The way stood clear for a general cessation of hostilitiea 
Stephen*s misconduct had thrown discredit on the whole gang 
of Eastern court intriguers, and the genuine conservatives 
recovered some of their power. The latest measures of perse- 
cution were reversed, and the condemnation of Photinus by the 
Westerns accepted as a sort of compensation for their continued 
support of Marcellus*. Coaatans pressed the execution of the 



I No translation can fully express 
the Greek — SXot' fih tow a-ar/jis iviTTep- 

The ^aKpoimxos is aiso worth oom- 
parisou with Cyril' a C^echeses. In 



each document MareeUuB is denounced 
by name, AriuB in silence. ConTereely 
Athanasius attaoks MarcellQs and Apd- 
linariua without naming tbem. 

^ Hilary Fragm. iii. 

^ Zahn Marcellm 189^194 

* Zahn MarceUwi 80, 
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decrees of Saniica^ ; and Constaiitius with a Persian war 
impending* was in no condition to refuse complianca Athanasius 
and he had fought *' like rival kings," and the emperor was 
utterly defeated, There was no alternative ; and Constantius 
made up his mind to submission even before the last obstacle 
was removed by Gregory's death in June 345 \ It was not till 
the third invitation that Athanasius condescended to return 
" from his wanderings among the trackless haunts of wild beasts/' 
as Constantiug is pleased to call the hospitable West*. He had 
to take leave of his Italian friends ; and the tone of the 
emperor's letters might well have seemed suspicious. However, 



marilj rejects the Btory of B^finue, 
Bocratet^t Sozomen^ Lucif^i and Philo- 
fitorgiuB, that the rGoaU of Athanimiua 
wafi dn& to the thre{i,.ts of CimstanB^ 
wie die Fabel seit Rufijius bis zn Hefele 
geht, alluding to Hefele Councik § (59, 
Though Bufinue has fablea enoqgh to 
answer for, this is not one of them. 
No ^trefis caD te laid on the dialogue 
in Theodoret ii. 13, and not much on 
Ath, Hut. At. 49, p* 296 where Oon- 
staatius siiys tbut he xeoalled Athana- 
sius merely to avoid a q^uarrel with Mb 
brother. On the other hand, the paa- 
Bage (Ath. Apol. ad Ctmm 4, p. 236), 
on which Weingaiien relies, carries 
little weight, being addre^ssed to Gon- 
stantiue hima^if. 

2 The second siege of Nisibis was 
earl J in 346 ; and Gonatantiu^r was in 
the citj in Maj 345, so that the war 
must have bean eerioualy threatened, if 
not aotaally begun, 

^ Theodore t'a account H. E. ii. 4, 
19 of Gregory's murder after six years* 
tyranny, may be a relic of the old con* 
f^ision with George. There is no hint 
of violence in Ath. Hist. Jr. 21, p. 282, 
or in the Index to the Festal Letten, 
where we find the beginning of Gre- 
gory's illness noticed in 34 1^ its con- 
tinuance in 342, and its natural result 
in 345. 

There ate some difficulties here 
about the exact chronology. Accopting 
as fixed points already diacnsaed the 
death of Gregory June 26, 345 and 
the return of Athanasius October 
21, 346, we are obliged to place 
hifl interview with Gonstanliufi at 
Antioeh (Atb. ApoL ad Ctium 5, p. 336 : 



alflo referred to HlaL At. as, p. 282) 
in March or April S46. This gives six 
months for his journey through Syria, 
Bat the empt^ror was at Nisi bis in 
May MB, and not likely to leave the 
East while the siege was pending in 
the next spring. We al^o &nd hitn at 
Constantinople in May and August 
MBt and at Aneyra moving eastward 
in March 347. It is therefore Im- 
possible to fix the interview at Antioeh 
in the summer without assuming an 
anrecoided aiid very hurried journey 
of Constantius to Syria and back ; nor 
can we place it in September, as Sie- 
vers ElnL % 11 prefers, without the 
additional objection that no time ii 
left fnr the meeting at Jerusalem. 

Athanasias must have been invited 
to return before the death of Gregory, 
One or other of the emperor's letters 
reached him at Aquileia {ApoL e. Ar. 
51, p. 135), where (Index to Festal Let- 
tersi) we know that he spent the Easter 
of 346. Thence he v^fent [ApoL c. 
Ctium 4, p. 235) to see Constans ui 
Gaul (whom we find at Trier May 15), 
and Julius at Rome, No wonder Con- 
stantius told his brother (Ath. Hut. 
Ar. 21, p, 282) that Athanaeius had 
kept him waiting for more than a 
year. 

The passage just mentioned seems 
to imply that the negotiations for the 
reiium of Athanasius were not begun 
tin after Gregory's death, and is so 
understood by Hefele and Sievers. If 
so, we have another indication that 
the Hist. Ar. is not an unoorrupted 
work of Athanasius. 

* Atb, ApQl c. Ar. 51, p, 134, See 
Fiidon Saijtt Ath. UB, 159. 

%— ^ 
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ConstantiuB received him graciously at Antioch, ordered the 
destruction of all the charges against hinij gave him a solemn 
promise of full protection for the future, and restored to his 
adherents at Alexandria the substantial privileges accorded by 
the state to orthodox belief- Athaoasius went forward on his 
joumoy ; and the old confessor Maxim us assembled a council of 
Palestinian bishops^ to meet him at Jerusalem and to sign the 
decrees of Sardica. But his entry into Alexandria (Oct. 31, 
S46) was the crowning triumph of his life. For milea along 
the road, the whole city streamed out to meet him with 
enthusiastic welcome ; and the jealous police of Constantiua 
could raise no tumult to mar the universal harmony of that 
great day of national rejoicing. 

The next few years were an uneasy interval of suspense, — 
hardly of peace, for the contest had ended in a compromise 
which decided nothing. The Nicene confessors were restored, 
but the Eusebian disturbers were not deposed. One side had 
to put up with Acacius at Csesarea, the other with Marcel las at 
Ancyra. Thus while Nicene animosity was not satisfied, the 
permanent grounds of conservative distrust were not removed 
Above all, the return of Athanasius was a personal humiliation 
to Constantius; and he could not be expected to accept it 
without watching his opportunity for a final struggle to decide 
the mastery of Egypt. Still there was tolerable quiet for the 
present. The court intriguers could do nothing without the 
emperor ; and Constantius was fully occupied with the disastrous 
Persian war. The defeat of Singara marks the summer of 
348, the defence of Nisibis the spring of 350 ; and the rest of 
the interval is filled up with the civil war against Magnentius. 
If there was not peace, there was a fair amount of quiet till the 
emperor's hands were freed by the victory of Mount Seleucus in 
the summer of 353^. 



^ It was but a ijmaU gathering of 
16 bishops (Ath» ApoL c. Ar. 57, p. 
1B9), whereas 19 at least had appealed 

3 Hilary^a exeuse lor him de Byn. 

78 h(mtines perversi .fefeUerunt ig- 

nofaniem regtm, ut Utiuamodi p&rjidim 
Jidevi hdlU occupatm exponeret^ et cre^ 
d&ndi fm^tftam ecckdi» nondum impojie- 



ret — is unforttmate. Con stan tius made 
the eooleaiafitioal game the occupation 
of hia JAMS of peace and the amuse- 
ment of his winter quarters, and the 
SitmiBiii manifesto of 357 fairly markB 
the culmination of his prosperity. It 
waB only b£Ui9 o&eupatua that he could 
ke^ out of mischief* 
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The truce was hollow and the rest precarious, but the mere 
Buspensioii of hostilities was not without its influence. Nieenea 
and conservatives were fundamentally agreed upon the reality 
of the Lord's divinity ; and minor jealousies began to disappear 
as soon as they were less busily encouraged. The Eusebian 
phase of conservatism, which emphasized the distinction of the 
Lord's personality, was giving way to the Semiarian^ where 
stress was rather laid on his essential likeness to the Father. 
The old rikuov ix Ttk^iov of the Lucianic creed disappears, 
and ofiowvawp and ofioiov Kara iravra become more and more 
decidedly the watchwords of conservatism. The Nicenes on the 
other side, warned by the excesses of Marcellus, began to fear 
that there might be some ground for the conservative dread of 
o^QoijiTiov as Sabellian. The expression could not be withdrawn^ 
but it might be put forward less conspicuously, and explained 
rather as an authoritative and emphatic form of opLotovtnop than 
as a rival doctrine, as denoting absolute likeness rather than 
common possession of the divine essence*. So by the time the 
war is renewed^ we can ah*eady see the possibility of a new 
alliance between Nicenes and conservatives. 

We also see the rise of a new* and more defiant Arian 
school, more in earnest than the older generation, impatient of 
their shuffling diplomacy, and less pliant to imperial dictation** 



> ThuB AthADAfiius congtantlj uses 
SemiariAEL paraphrases in the writinga 
of his exile (6/^aiaf vOfflatf ofAowi xar^ 
o^trlav, aod his own favour! tu ISwif r^s 
o6iTla^ yiirvfftia). The word 6piQo6ffn>v is 
found bat oaoe in hia Or. c. Ar.^ at i. 9, 
p. 825. 

Bo Hilar J de Syn. 68 adopts Semi- 
arian objections, allowing that d^oJ- 
dTio^ admits of a wrong use {a) in a 
SaboUmu sene^ — ut his smbsisteivi, sub 
nignificattone licst duum myminitm, unus 
ac »olus sit; {b) in a materializing 
sense — ut divisus a &e Pater inielli- 
gatur^ et parisrti ea^mecuUne qum etiset 
sibi Filiusj or {c) ae implying a prior 
esBence— «t siffnijicari exisiivietur nuh- 
sUintia prior ^ qttam inter ge duo pares 
habeant. 

* We ma J q^ueation how far it was 
reallj new. The tone of riiilostorgina 
IB aignifif^ant ; and Hui i, 25 tells as 
that some of the extreme men refiiBed 




to reeeLve AriuE on hia letorn from 
ex;ilQ. 

* M5hler Ath, 405 (whom others 
seem to copy) thinks that AHaiii^ni 
n^eeBearllj lea^ned on the state. "Every 
sect has in virtue of its separation 
from the ijhiirch a tendency to beoome 
a mere state religion. In the oa«e of 
Arianiam, a limited Saviour corre- 
sponds to a limited churoh (vis, a 
atate chnrch), and in the lowering 
of his dignity is implied the doprsoia* 
tion of his work* which is the church* 
If men cannot find anchorage on the 
catholio church, they will seek it on a 
state chiu^ch," 

The theory is as anhiatorioal as 
it can well be. Had Mohler never 
beard of English or American seetg 
which abhor the idea of a state chnrch 
as much as he did? In th^ Nieene age 
the whole existenceof Anomoeaa Arian- 
iem is a standing protest against it, 
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The AnomoeaD leaders took their stand on the doctrine of Aiiua 
Mmselfi dwelling with special emphasis on those offensive 
aspects of it which had since been prudently kept in the 
background. Arius had clearly laid down the absolute unlike- 
n ess of the Son to the Father^ ; but for years past the Arianizers 
had softened it down. Now however twoij^omu became the 
watchword of Eunomiua, and his followers delighted to shock all 
sober feeling by the harshest and profaneat declarations of it 
The scandalous jests of Eudoxius must have given deep offence 
to thousands. But the most striking novelty of the Anomoeaa 
doctrine was its audacious self-sufficiency, uori vailed since the 
days of Gnostic speculation. Arius was merely illogical in 
reasoning as though human analogies coald exhaust the mystery 
of divine relations, for he still regarded the divine nature 
as essentially incomprehensible even to the Son himself But 
the Anomoeans boldly laid down that a God of simplicity cannot 
be a God of mystery at all, for even man is as competent as God 
to comprehend simplicity, not to say to rise above it- Such was 
the new school of Arianism—presumptuous and shallow^ quarrel- 
some and heathenizing, yet not without a directness and a 
firmness of conviction which gives it a certain dignity in spite 
of all its wrangling and iixeverence. Its conservative allies it 
despised for their wavering and insincerity ; to its Nicene ene» 
mies it repaid hatred for hatred, and flung back with retorted 
scorn their denial of its right to bear the Christian name'. 

What else again was orthodoxy from the 
time of TkeodoBius bat a state churdi? 
It is not aiM3taj:ig^d but oousarvatlvejs 
who lean Tipon the atate. 

i In hia Thalia (Ath, Or. i. 6, p. 323, 
aod de Syn* lu, p^ 6$2}. He does not 
prtJBa it in his letters to Enaebine 
(Theodor^t i^ 5) and to Alexander (Ath. 
dt S^n. 16^ p. 5B3). HIb GunfeBiiioa 
presented to Constantine (Socr. i. 26) 
of coarse avoida the subject. 

=* Epiphanius R(er. 76, 5 E6v&fu6s 

To^i dw^ aiLfTi^tf Tuiv Apetatv Cliff with 
Btrange foxms and ceremonies, perhaps 
not very eiaotly reported. So Augus- 
tine (perhaps alluding to thifl veiy 
statement) vi, 1008 Cp 1030 a, viii, 54 b 



Mebapttmri quoque ab his eathoUcOi 
noviinus; utrum et non catholicos^ 
neacio. On the other hand Philoator- 
giuss. 1 seems to imply that Eunomius 
demanded nothing of tlie sort from 
the Homteans of Antioch in 381, 
thoagh he mentions x. 4 the rebaptlam 
of some Arlans by his own party. The 
reordination of Theodorus of Oxyrhyn- 
ebuB (Fauatinus Lihdi, 26) by George 
of Alexandria iu not a oase in point, 
for Qoorge was not an Aoomcean. 

The Nicene view of the ^ue^tion 
is not free from difficulty. The nullity 
of heretical bjiptium waa a settled 
question in the East during the earlier 
part of the fourth OGntury, and general 
declarations of it are fret^oenti like 
Apoalolic Canons 46, 47 (Drey UnUr- 
Buchungen 2GD, where refa. mm given). 
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Let us now examine two subjects which will throw some 
light on the character of the interval of rest. 

The first of theae is the Cateckeses of Cyril of Jerusalem. 
In 348 Cyril was presbyter in charge of the catechumens in 
Conatantine s great church on Golgotha, and within a couple of 
years bishop of the city. If it is not a work of any great 
originality^, it will shew us aU the better what was passing in 
the miuds of men of practical and simple piety who had no taste 
for the controversies of the day. All through it we see the 
earnest pastor who feels that all his strength is needed to combat 
the practical immoralities of a holy city*, and never lifts his 
eyes to the wild scene of theological confusion round him but in 



Cyril Procaiech. 7 (discussed by Toatt^ 
p. cci.). AthBuasms Or. iii 42, 4'S, 
p. 403, Gregory of Naziai^s^aa Or. 
xxitiii. 16, 17 (speeifyiiig Valentmians, 
MarcioQiteB, MorttaDiats, Manicbee^, 
NovatlaaSi Sabeliians, Ariane and 
PhotimanB). Didymus de jfWu, ii. 15 
(EunomlaDS as using one immer^on, 
MontanistB for ooofusing the PorsonB). 
Th@ sama doctrine; h found eve a in 
tbe West, aa Hilary de Trin. viii, 
40 and other writers, thougb tbe 
Council of Arlaa Can. B bad anjoinad 
the Eotnan practice aa early aa 314. 
TbuB when tbat of Nicosa {Cajt. 19, 
where the difficulty li^ paBfled over by 
Hefele Councih § 42) rujecttid the bap- 
tism of the Paiiliauiats, it caunot tare 
been intended to make them tbe soli- 
tary exception to a generul rule of 
accaptance , It might as well be argued 
ihat the acceptaufse of the NovatianB 
in Can. 8 was mtiant as tbc only excep- 
tion to a rtde of rejection. If berstical 
baptism was to be admitted at aU, no 
reason oould be given for refusing the 
Panli&niats wblch did not apply to 
otheri ali«. Thus when Athanaaius 
tupra denounces tbeir baptism as mere 
defilemeut because given in the name 
of an illuBory Trinity, he extends his 
condemuation lo Axmns^ Manichees 
and Montaniets. 

But if orthodox principles were 
clears orthodox p raetice wa veredp N ei- 
ther the Nicene Council itself nor that 
of Alexandria in 362 reqtiii.ed the re- 
baptism of ArianSj and Liberius of 
Bome pout cojimtum Arimineti^e cimci- 
Hum expreBsIy forbade it. The Council 
of Land] oca (Can. 7 and 8) exempts 



NoTatiauat [Photiniana], and Quarto- 
deicimanB, but iuBi^'tts ou it in the ease 
of MontanJats. Basil E^. 188 main* 
tains the funeral rule, though without 
express meution of Arianaj but by 
drawing a diBtinctlon between heresj 
and schism, he ia enabled to leave the 
case of the Novatiaus to local cufitom. 
So again substimti^lly Ep. 199, leadiug 
0^ Ti^ o^T^. Epiphanius, whose errors 
are not usual ly on the aide of liberality » 
objects {Har. dejide 13, p. lOyS) to the 
rebaptiBm of Arians by a Lyeian pres- 
byter (1) that no meumenical couneU 
had yet specially decided their oascj 
(2) that parties being etiil so eonfiiBed 
converts frequently had no more 
AriaBifim than the mi a fortune of 
haTing met with a heretical teacher. 
So too the serenth canon of Constanti- 
nople, whioh though Bporious is not so 
much as a century later thnn its pro- 
fessed date, state;^ that the custom is 
to rehaptisEe Eunomisns (who use bat 
on e i mme rsiou ), Mo utan i Bis j iSabeUiana, 
aud all other heretics esicept Ariani, 
Macedonians, Sabbatians, NovatiauB, 
Qaarfcodecimans and Apollinarians. 
Hefele's assertion (Coun^ih § OB), that 
the Montanists, cS^c. had given up the 
Lord's baptismal formula since 326, 
Beems a mere guess copied from Mattes 
{TheoL Quartalsckr. for 1849, p. 580). 

^ Cyvil*s dpayfcaia doytAara are close^ 
ly modelled on Origen de Frincipits. 
Ca,3pari Alie u. Neue 146—160. 

^ Students will not forget the pic- 
ture drawn by Gregory of Nysaa de 
euTitibm Hierosolymam. It is amply 
borne out by later experience of holy 
places like Gratz (Mariazell) or Iior etto. 
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fear and dread that Antichrist is near. "I fear the wars of 

the nations; I fear the divisions of the churches; I fear the 
mutual hatred of the brethren* Enough on this, God forbid 
it come to pass in our days; yet let us be on our guard. Enough 
concerning Aiitichrist\" Jewa^ Samaritana and Manichees' are 
his chief opponents, yet he does not forget to warn his hearers 
against the doctrines of Sabellius and Marcellus^. Anna he 
occasionally contradicts in set terms*, but without naming hjin. 
Of the Nicene party too we hear nothing directly; but it seems 
glanced at in the complaint that whereas in former times heresy 
was open, the church is now full of secret heretics'. The 
Nicene creed again he never mentions : but we cannot mistake 
the allusion when be tells his bearers that their own creed of 
Jerusalem was not put together by the will of men, and impresses 
on them that every word of it can be maintained by Scripture'* 
But the most significant feature of hia language is its close 
relation to that of the dated creed of Sirmium. Nearly every 
point where the latter differs from the Lucianie is one specially 
emphasized in Cyril's work I Yet the bishop of Jerusalem 



^ CaL XV. 18* Compare also iv. 7, 
9, XV ii, 33 on the divisiooB of tlie 
ciiurches as the sign of Antic hriat's 
coming. Of the Apocalypse however 
we hear notliiug, TinleHa xv* 16 oi5« i^ 

bij aji allu8ion to it, 

^ Epiph. EiBT. 66, 21 names as 
writers against the Manicheea — ki- 
chelftUB, Origec ws a/f-^Koa, Eusebius of 
G^s^rea (doubted by Lightfoot Ens. 
Cms. p» 345)^ Eueobiuii of Emesa, Sera- 
pion of ThtouiB, Athanaeius, George 
of Jjaodieea, Apollinariua of Laodicea, 
and Tittis (of Boatra). 

* CaL IV. 27 rov flptiKosrif isriv 
iXk^ ice^aXijf, xpoff^dTUf irfpi t^v FaXa- 

* Cat. vi. e, vii. 5» xi, Q. 

» Cat. XT. 10* Bo To little ander- 
standB it| p. sj, and ad he. 

8 Cat. V. 12. The bearing of thiB 
passage has been pointed oat by 
Professor Swainaoti. Nicene and Apo- 
Hles* Cresds p. IT ti. The appeals to 
Soriptaie are continiial in Cyril, e.g, 
Catech. iv. 17, xii. 5, 

^ The following are the chief novel- 



ties of the dated creed as contrasted 
with the Lucianic:— 

rbv M'^vov xal AXieiBtvhv B^^b^} logically 
implying that the Son is not dXij^Ptraf 
$tht. This however was the doctrine 
of AsteriuE!, and Eusebiua had defended 
it against Marceilufl. 

y^y£PV7j^^iroif dwa0Mfs ix tqv &(oti ♦ 

6ii.ot.ov T^J ysvvijffavTi a&ri^ war pi, tcurik 
rds ypOrfpds' ofi ttji/ yivv^iv ou^th iwlff- 
TCTtti d /Ai} p.6vos o yevf^aas a^rbv 
var^p] Compare Cyril, Cat. iv. 7 
T&ff o^oLOif KOrTa Tdvra r^ yipv^tfajfrt' 
t6v o6k iv xp^^^^ T^ ^I^^i irr'ri<rdfiMyoy^ 
dWd TTpd irdifTiiiv twv aithf tayv dCBLiJs Kal 
dKaTdk^iTTtiis 4k tou B^qv y^^vvififiivQ^ 
(where Touttie quotes parallels), vi 64 
y^WTiQ^ls d-jradOs rpo xp^^*^** aldtvlioif 
otdt t6v y^vviffffavTU, Kal 6 y^fvififat ol6e 
tAv yiy&vyr^fiitfQv. XJ. 4 vlov del ycwoj- 
B^vra. dw€pi€pydsTTip ttal dKaTdk^irT(t> ^5 
y€vv^€i; HO next section^ where he 
quotes Isa, liii. 8. xi, 20 dpx^ toe) ttl&v 
dxpai*o^f dsartiXij^rroSj dpapxos^ 6 Tretr^p 
...,„6 yevviiir^ai a^rbF ica^ws oUev awrbf 
^6p^; so id. xi. 8, 11. xi. 16 lie warpM 
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cannot be supposed to have had any direct hand in it. If there- 
fore the Lucianic creed represents the earlier conservatiam, it 
follows that Cyril expresses the later views which the Acacians 
were endeavouring to conciliate. 

The other subject is the state of the church at Antioch 
under the episcopate of Leootius (344—357). The Nicene 
faith waa quite as strong in the city as Arianism had ever been 
at Alexandria, The Eustathians formed a separate and strongly 
Nicene congregation under the presbyter Paul in us, and held 
their meetings outside the walls. Athanasius communicated 
with them on his return from exile; and consented to give 
the Arians a church in Alexandria as Constant! us desired, if 
only the Eustathians might have one inside the walls of Antioch \ 
His terras were prudently declined, for the Arians were in a 
minority even in the larger congregation which adhered to 
Leon ti us. The old Arian needed all his caution to avoid offence. 
*' When this snow melts/' touching his white head, ** there will 
be much mud/* When the doxology was sung, Leontiua dropped 
his voice so that it was impossible to gueas whether his version 
of it was Nicene or Arian^ His policy was so far successful 
that he was able to keep out of the Eustathian communion not 
only the large numbers who had no fixed convictions at all, 
but also many whose sympathies were decidedly Nicene, like 
his own successors Meletius and Flavian, and Diodorus the 
disciple and successor of Silvanus of Tarsus, But they always 



y^vvqQivTfi. vii. 5 irp^ Trdtn^r uiroo'Td- 

yt^fMiTi TTVLtpiK^ irfip&y€P6fi€i'ov..Mt 
dBiryjtnp api>apTlai] This may be Aoa- 
oisn : but Cyril has CaL x. 9 i^IAf eifirii- 
8-^^; and vedf^a ie a frequent word of 
hia» e.g. Cat. x. 5, xi. 32, xv, 25, xvii. 31, 
He also spoaJ^a xv. 30 of his aiJrosr/iacL^ 

TaffttP TTjv olKovo^av wXripibfftutra 
Karh ri^v warpiK^if jSot/Xijiri^'] Acaoian 
again? Yet Atb. Or. ui. U, p, 4(>0. 

iS^irrei itftpi^e^y] Cyril mentions this 
amongst his ten dj'a7jca?a ddy^'^Ta — 
Cat. iv. 11 KarijfW^st ds ri KaTax&ovLa^ 



and explains it fully xiv. 19 , where 
both clfluaeti are found. Tht^ doctrine 
doea not %ure among the necesmria 
of Origen de PrinciplUj which Cyril 
iB closely following* Sea Caspflci AlU 
n, Neuii 15*2. 

Ka&f^lJisyosf (instead of KadsffBivTa)] 
frequent in Cyril, who lays much i^ treses 
on the eternity of the session, e,gi 
CaL iv. 7, xi. 17 j, xiv. 27. 

ikfViT&pLevoif . . .T^ S6^-Q T p Tra.Tpt.icj] This 
s\ro may be Acaeian in the empha^ii 
again laid on his derivative gloiy aad 
sabordinatG action. The words come 
fi^Gim Mark viii. 'dS. 

1 The story cornea from Bnficus i^. 
19, but is not otherwise improbable. 

^ Sozomen ili. 20. Theodore! iL 
24. 
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considered him an enemy, and all the more dangerona for 
his moderation, so different from the violence of Macedonius 
at Constantinople, His appointments were Arianizing, and 
he gave deep offence by the ordination of his old disciple the 
detested Aetius, It was doubtless under the influence of their 
common Luciauist friends^ ; but no genuine ctmservative would 
have done it, and indeed even Euphroniu,"^ or FJacillus (whichever 
it was) had reftised to do it. So great was the outcry that 
Leontins was forced to suspend himj though he continued to do 
him all the service he could in other ways. The opposition 
was led by two ascetic laymen^ Flavian and Diodonis, who both 
became distinguished bishops in later time. They kept alive 
orthodox feeling by a vigorous use of hjonns, keeping vigil 
frequently with night-long services round the tombs of the 
martyrs. The practice became so popular that Leon tins could 
not venture to suppress it. His order to transfer the services 
to the church may have been designed quite as much for good 
order as for surveillance. 

The case of Antioch was not exceptional Arians and 
Nicenes were still parties inside the church rather than distinct 
aectsl They still used the same prayers and the same hymns^ 
still worshipped in the same buildings, still commemorated the 
same saints and martyrs^ and still considered themselves 



^ AetluH was a diaeiple of PfiulianH 
of Tyre, of Athanasius of AneLzarbus^ 
antl AntQniiiH of Tureua (both Lucian- 
i&tsj ; a friend also of Acacius of Caj- 
anjaa^ and of Eudozins of Germanicia 
(anctherljuoiamet). EpiphatduB if izr* 
76, 1 mjiikes Georgo of Alesandxia or- 
dain AetiuH. 

* T bis is tbe reason given by Sozo- 
men ii- B''2 for tho qmission of tbe 
Arians in Constantine'^ law, dated 
about 331 and given in full by E use- 
bin a F. C\ iii* 64, 65, in which we 
find enumerated aa distinct aecta the 
Novatians, ValentinianB^ Marcioni^te, 
PauliaiiiatBT MontanistSt fai TrdvTet 

itXTipo^f^Tfs a-vff-n^fidTbJVf which SoKOoien 
refei'a to the relics of earlier heresies. 

The relatioQB of Arians and Nicenes 
are well given by Pialon Saint Athaiiase 
124—129. 

* The Allan acceptance of the ear- 
lier orthodox saints id oocaBionally 



lumed agaiost them by Alhanasias, 
e.g. de Syn. 13, p. 581 wQts lltaripnt 

yptbfirj^ tcaHiyopoi ylyoi^Tai ; but it> was 
only made a primary argument in the 
tittie of N(]Ctariaa (^81— B'rf7), by the 
advice of the Novatiaji reader Siam- 
nius, Socr. v. 10. 

We may note here a few points of 
Arian hagiology, and some legeuda 
which seem traoeable to ArLan sources : 

L (Third c^ntur^,) 

P^naJice of the emperoi PhiUp, a 
current story in the time of Eoaebiua 
{H, E. yL 34), but first connected (so 
fax as we know) with Babjlas by Leon* 
tiua the Eusebian (ap* Chrofi. Pasck. 
254). The legend is disousaed byGot- 
res in ZtiUch. /. whs, Th^ologit for 
ISaO, p. 191—195, 

Lueiau of Antiooh, martyr under 
Maximin. His body carried in true 
heathen style by a dolphin to Heleno- 
polis (Drepaua)j Philost. ii- 13, 



members of the same church ^ The example of separation set 
bj the Eustathians at Antioch and the Arians at Alexandria-* 
was not followed till a later stage of the controversy, when 
Diodorus and Flavian on one side and the Anomcsans on the 
other began to introduce their own peculiarities into the service. 
The lawless ftlteration of the common worship was the last and 
not the first resource of party malice in the Nicene aga And 
if the bitterness of intestine strife was increased by a state of 
things which made every bishop a party nominee, there was 
some compensation in the free intercourse of parties afterwards 
separated by barriers of persecution. Nicenes and conservatives 
mingled freely in most places long after Leontius was dead; 
and the Novatians of Constantinople threw open their churches 
to the victims of Macedonius in a way which drew his per- 
secution on themselves, and was remembered in their favour in 
the reign of Theodosius, and even by liberal men like Socrates 
in the next century '. 



II » {Licinian Pers^ciitionJ) 

Agapetua confes&oj aod bUhop ot 
SymnadQ, sad worker of iQiraelej). 
Philost- ii, 8. Rajeeted by G6rrea 
Liciiu ChruUnv^rfolgung 231— 2B4, 
Procopius of Synaada Bijfns at NicEBa, 
jiBd A^ap^tas does not appoiu at 
Sardlca, 

Ausentitia confe&aor and ^ertfc rwa 
■XfihyQv ^trrtpQv bisJiop of Mopflueatta, 
where he kindly received Aetiua in 360. 
Philoat. y. 2, and in Suidaa A^^^vrtos, 
Disouflsed by Gorres 23-1—236. Mace- 
donius «igtig for MapsnGatia Bt NtCEoa 
and PhJlippopoliB, while Aiixeatiu& 
does not aign the Aoacian creed at 
Sele u cia in 35 9 . Howe V(ir the Nioenes 
adopted both hinL and Agapetii^. 

II L (Bugn» of Conatantius and 
Julian^) 

Philoatorgius ascribes mlraoks to 
EuB^sbiuB of Nicomedia (Photiiia BibL 
Cod, 4<J), to Theophilnfl the Indian 
(esp, iv» 7)* to Aetins, Ennomius, Leon- 
tins of Tripolia, and most of tbe Ado- 
mtean leaders. He is also the chief 
authority lor the legend of Artemiaa, 

From the HoTuteaa writer of the 
time of Valens we have the stories of 
the oncers of Leon ti us of Autioch, the 
exhnmatioji of Patrophiius, the death 
of Euflt&thiT:i& of Epipbania, aud per- 
haps the evil end of the apaatates Haro 



and Theoteonus, which h &ho told by 
Philost. vii. 13, 

By George of Laodicea (Soor. ii. 9, 
3o2. iii. 6) miracles were ascribed to 
hia friend E uaebi u 3 of Erne sa. Aagu sti 
{EiM. Em, Opii^cula 72—82) con nee ta 
them with the doubtful reputation of 
Eusebius as a student of the black 
art. 

^ This ia well put by Fialon Saint 
Athmme 127— 12y. 

3 Am the early insubordination of 
the Arians at Alexandria (Aleuander 
ap* Theodore t i* 4) was only tem- 
porary^ their separation ia best dated 
from tbe consecration of Pistus aboat 
BS8. 

* Socrates records the perse«utioiifl 
of his Novatian friends ii, 38 by Maoe- 
donina^ iii* 12 by Eleasins of Cy ideas, 
iT. 9 by Valene. They were left undis- 
turbed (3ocr, V. 10, Ii, 20) by Tbeodo- 
fiius. Persecution from the Nicene side 
was begun by Cbrysostom <9ocr. vii. 7: 
compare C. Th, xvi. 5, 31 against the 
Montanists in 398) and Cyril (Socr. vii* 
7), and at fiome by Innocent or Oeles- 
tine (Soor. Tii. 9, 11) » They are not 
eipreasly uamed iu any of the persecn- 
ting laws (except the anomalouB re- 
BCxipt of Conetantine in Ena. K C, iii, 
64) before C. Th, xtI. 5, 59, dated ia 
423. 
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NOTE CC. 
The Return op Athanasius in 337. 

Athanasius was exiled to Gaul shortly after the assembly at 
Jerusalem; which Eusebius F. G. iv. 40, 47 connects with the 
TricenncUia of Constantine, July 25, 335, though without fixing it 
for the anniversary. Indeed there is reason to think it took place a 
few weeks later. This is indicated by the departure of Athanasius 
July 1 1 for Tyre, by his unexpected arrival October 30 at Constan- 
tinople, and by the protest, Ath. Apol, c. Ar, 75, p. 152 of the 
Mareotic presbyters, dated September 7. The dedication of the great 
church is variously fixed for September 13 (Greek Menologion), Sep- 
tember 14 (Chron. Poach, ; but in the year 333) and September 17 
(Niceph. Call. viiL 30). 

After relating the arrival of Athanasius October 30 at Constan- 
tinople, the Index to the Festal Letters records his exile November 7. 
Since, however, this allows no time for the journey of the bishops 
summoned by Constantine (Ath. ApoL c. Ar. 86, p. 159) from Tyre, 
we may accept the emendation of Sievers Finl, § 5, and shift the 
date to February 5, 336, by reading Mechir 10 for Athyr 10. 

The return of Athanasius, as we have seen elsewhere, is fixed for 
the autumn of 337 by the concurrent evidence of the Festal Letter for 
338, the Index, the Hist, Aceph. and Theodoret. The only difficulty 
is in the letter of the younger Constantine, first given by Athanasius 
ApoL c. Ar. 87, p. 160. It is written after his father's death and 
dated from Trier, June 17, but the year is not given. Valesius 
assigns it to 337 ; and Sievers Finl. § 6 follows him, adding (a) that 
Constantine II. would have called himself Augustus after September 
9, 337, (b) that he would have no right to meddle with Alexandria 
after it had been definitely assigned to Constantius. 
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Hefele Councils §52 follows Tillemont MemotreSj viii. 6T1, and 
is himself followed by Bright HiM. Treaiues^ m shifting the letter to 
338 ; and Kis aFgnments need e^tamination. He declares it irapossiblej 
" conaidering the imperfect state of the roads and means of eommiini- 
cation at that time," for the news of CJons tan tine's death at Nico media 
May 22, 337 to have reached Trier so early as June 17. I venture 
to think otherwise. The distance is about 1300 English miles in 
a straight line, with the Bosphorus and the Balkans to cross on the 
way- As the Rhsetian frontier was quiet in 337, the couriers would 
be able to avoid the Alps by entering Gaul at Arbor Felix on the 
Bodensee, so that they would have no higher pass than that of Succi, 
which is hardly 1 800 feet above the aea. The necessary speed would 
therefore average less than 80 Homan miles daily; and Constantine's 
care of the cursiis publicum (e,g. C. Theod. viii. 5, 2) must have been 
to very little purpose if it could not carry news of the first im- 
portance at this rate. 

Passing over instances from earlier times (Friedlander Sitt^ngmch, 
ii, 16 — 19) J Sievers mentions the extraordinary journey of Caesar ius 
in 387, from Antioch to Constantinople in less than five days. But 
the best comparison occurs during the revolt of Procopius, whose 
occupation of the capital September 28, 365 was announced to 
Valentinian as ho entered Paris November L Here the direct 
distance is a trifle shorter, and the time somewhat longer than in 337 ; 
but the Alemanni were sweeping over Gaul and Rhgatia, so that the 
news must have come round by Italy and over the Alps. Again, 
when Constantius died at Mopsucrenee November 3, 361, the news 
reached Jnlian at Naissus (Ammianus xxi. 10, 5. ^osimus liL 11), 
The distance is about 850 miles in a straight line — the Bordeaux 
pilgrim counts 1163 Roman miles by the road— yet he was able 
to complete an ordinary march of 400 miles to Constantinople by 
December 11. 

Two modern cases may be worth comparison : (1) In 1788 Pox 
came from Bologna to London (Stanhope Life of Pitt h 317) in nine 
days — 800 miles, with the Alps and the Channel to cross. (2) In 
174rl the Indian who bore Don Joseph Pi^iarro's letter (Anaon*s 
Voyage^ p, 34) crossed the Pampas and the Cordilleras in thirteen 
days from Buenos Ayres to Santiago in Chili — 800 miles in a straight 
line. This was an extraordinary speed ; bnt it was accomplished in 
the depth of winter, and the route would cross the Andes southward 
of Aconcagua by the dangerous Uzpallata pass, at a height of 1 2,800 
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feet above the sea. The Portillo is a little lower and a little nearer, 
but X believe it was not in use in Spanish times. 

There is one more argument for the jear 337. We have a law 
Cod, Theod. X. 10, 4 Imp, CoTiBiajitius A. Celmno Pf, P., dated from 
Viminacium, June 12, 338. If it oould be shewn that Oelsinna held 
the Gaulish Prefecture, the law would belong to the jounger Constant 
tine, and the letter dated from Trier, J^ne 17, would be pofiitivelj 
fixed for 337. 

The evidence on this point is nearly conclusive. Cod, Theod. xii. 
1, 27, also addressed to Gelsinus, concerns the curicdss of Carthage, 
which usually belong^ to the Italian prefecture. Its date however 
from Trier, January 8, 339, ahews that he waa Constantine^ subject, 
and therefore held the Gaulish prefecture. Upon the whole it is 
much more likely that Constantine made the authority of the Gaulish 
prefect coextensive with his own than that he allowed Africa to be 
ruled by a subject of Constaus. The Illyrian prefecture was united 
with the Italian by Mamertinua 361—365, and his silence Gralianmi 
Actio 22 shews that he was not the first who enjoyed the double honour, 
The two prefectures were also held together by Kufinus 365—368, 
by ProbuB 368 — 383 (though not continuously), by a aeries of five 
others 387-— 3 9 3, and by Nicomachns Flavian ns as late as 43L 
We may therefore suppose that there were only three prefecta during 
the interval 337 — 340. This will give one for each emperor, ac- 
cording to Diocletian^fi original arrangement. 

Hefele finds a difficulty in the statement of Athanasius Hist Ar. 
8, p. 276, that the exiles were recalled by the three emperors. But 
the edict of recall would bear the names of all three ; and in any case 
we need not defer it till after the meeting in Pannoniftj which seems 
fixed for the summer of 338 by Constan tineas presence at Yimina- 
cium. 

TiUemont raises a more serious objection from the interview 
of Athanasius (Apol ad Ctiwm 5 p, 236) with Constantius at 
Viminacium, which must have been on his return from Trier. But 
even this is not insuperable. The movements of Oonatantius are too 
imperfectly known to exclude the possibility of an earlier meeting in 
the autumn of 337 between him and Cons tans at Yiminacium, 

Epiphanies Ilwr. 69j 10 is quoted by Hefele Coundh g 52 : but 
the passage is absolutely uselesa^a confusion worthy of Kufinus 
between the returns of 337 and 346. There is not even a varioua^ 
reading to justify Hefele*s use of it. 
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NOTE D. 



The Legislatiok of CoHsxANrms. 



It ID a J be tisefiil to give a general Tiew of the legislation of 
Constantius. The referencea are to the Codex Tkeodosianu^^ unless 
otherwise stated. 

I. Lawg consolidating or extending the machinery of government. 
G, JmL ii 58, 1 (342) strengthens the hands of provincial governors 
by doing away such remains of the formula system eb had escaped 
the rescript of Diocletian (C JumL iii, 3, 2) in 294* The rest of the 
laws in this class are more or less financial, xi, 22, 1 (346) forbids 
the transfer of assessments to districts leas heavily taxed, xi, 36, 
6 — 13 comprise five laws (342 — ^358) disallowing appeals contrary to 
the interest of the Jiscus or the res privata. ix, 42^ 2 (356) waives 
the right of the flscus to claim the property of criminals executed 
for ofiencee other than treason or magic ; but is repealed by ix. 42, 4 
(358). In xii. 1, 25^ — 49 we find as many as ten laws (338 — 361) on 
the curiahs, fixing the qualification at 25 jugera of land, and refusing 
exemption to the plea of honours real or pretended, to sham soldiers, 
and even to the sons of the veierani who neglected to follow the 
calling of their fathers^ while the last law of the series regulates the 
claims of the cuHa on the property of ordained curiales. Similarly 
xi. 24. 1 (360) recalls to their burdens the numerous coloni in Egypt 
who had placed themselves under the protection of officials. 

To the same clasa of laws rather than to the department of re- 
ligious policy we may refer xvi. 8, 6 (ad Ev^Hwm P, O, and there- 
fore best dated in 353), forbidding Jews to marry Christian women 
from the gynmcea. It should be compared with xiv, 3j 10 (355), 
subjecting sons in law of pistores to the burdens of pistores, or with 
the law of Yaleutiniao (x. 20, 5) in 371, reducing the man who 
married a mwrihgula to the condition of a murilegulus. 

II, Laws alleviating the public burdens, or aimed at the mis- 
conduct of officials. Of these ix. 1, 7 (338) is against delays of trial, 
and a Jtisi. vii. 37, I {ad Orfitum P. TJ, and therefore 353—359) 
gives up the claims of the Jkcua to property after four years interval. 
We may also claim for Constantius xi. 7, 7 (353 HaeneL 346 Godefroy, 
breaking the order), which forbids the use of torture in collecting the 
revenue. But the most characterLitic of these laws are the five vi. 
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29, 1 — 5 (353 — 359), which forbid the cwriosi to abuse the evectioneSf 
to lay false charges, or to imprison anyone on their own authority. 
To these add iL 1, 3 (357), against extortions and gross outrages by 
the agentes in rebus. 

But the reign of Constantius is not productive in laws of this 
kind. His activity will bear no comparison with that of Valen- 
tinian; much less with the fifteen months of Julian. 

III. Laws enacted in the interest of public morals, or with a 
more or less distinct religious aim. ix. 3, 3 (340) orders the separation 
of the sexes in prisons; iii. 12, 1 (342) forbids the marriage of an 
uncle with his niece ; xv. 8, 1 (343) and ix. 25, 1 (354) deal with 
the rape of consecrated women, whether virgins or not; iii. 12, 2 
(355) prohibits marriage with a deceased brother's wife or a deceased 
wife's sister ; and ix. 17, 3 ; 4 (both of 357) denounce the quarrying 
of stones from tombs for private use; while xv. 12, 2 (357, after 
leaving Rome) forbids soldiers and palatini to hire themselves 
out as gladiators. 

Heathenism is first struck at by xvL 10, 2, an isolated prohibition 
of sacrifice (no penalty specified) issued in 341, but not again till 
after the Magnentian war. In one group of laws we have xvi. 10, 4 
(353), which closes the temples and makes sacrifice a capital crime. 
The latter part is found again in the same title, I, 6 (356) ; while 
L 5 (353) repeals the permission given by Magnentius for nocturnal 
sacrifices. The other group is ix. 16, 4 — 6 (357 — 8) against the use 
of magic. The relation of Constantius to heathenism is discussed by 
Chastel Destruction du Paganiame 77 — 95 ; and a few more points are 
given by Lasaulx Untergomg dea HeUenismiis 52 — 58, and Wordsworth 
in Diet. Ghr. Biogr. Art. Ctynstantine. 

Two laws are devoted to Jewish affairs, xvi. 8, 7 (357) confiscates 
the property of renegades, and xvi. 9, 2 {ad Evagrium : best dated 
353) forbids the Jews to hold slaves of any other sect or nation. The 
latter law is usually assigned to the year 339. But (a) it is indefi- 
nitely ascribed to the sons of Constantine by Soz. iii. 17 and Niceph. 
Call. ix. 20, while Constantius and Constans are specified by Theo- 
phanes p. 54 and Cedrenus i. p. 522 (Bonn editions) : {h) the corrupt 
inscription points to a joint consulship of Constantius and Constans 
(or Gallus), which might fall in 339, 342, 346, 352, 353 or 354. 
The first three dates are excluded by the prefectures of Acindynus, 
Leontius and Philippus; but there is little choice among the rest. 
It is however best placed after the Jewish war of 352. 
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Nine laws (xvi. 2, 8 — 16) regulate the immunities of the clergy. 
By L 8 (343) they are freed from extraordinary taxes, from billeting, 
and (if traders for their living) from trade taxes ; by ^. 9 (349) from 
all the burdens of the curia,.the exemption extending to their sons if 
clerics also. In ^. 10 (353) is a general exemption, specially including 
the pa/rangaricB, and protected by ^. 11 (354). The bishops are next 
exempted by ^. 12 (355) from the secular courts, while ^.13 {ad 
Leontium: hence 356) and ^.14 {Felici episcopo, 357) confirm the 
privileges of the Eoman clergy. But ^.15 (360) refuses the petition 
of the bishops at Ariminum for personal exemption from the land 
tax, and subjects their lands to the usual burdens. The last of the 
series is l. 16 (361), which extends the exemptions to the village 
clergy. The language is obscure, but it can hardly refer to monks. 

It will be noticed that the important title xvi. 5 — de luereticis is 
a blank throughout the reign of Constantius. The iniquities of 
Gregory, Macedonius and George have left no trace in the Codex 
Theodosiarma, 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE HOMCEAN VICTORY. 

In the mean time new troubles were gathering in the 
West. While the Eastern churches were distracted with the 
crimes or wrongs of Marcellus and Athanasius, Europe re- 
mained at peace from the Atlantic to the pass of Succi The 
western frontier of Constantius was also the western limit 
of the storm. Africa had a chronic trouble of its own in 
the alternate outbursts of Donatist fanaticism and imperial 
intolerance, but the distant rumours of the Eastern controversies 
were very faintly heard in Gaul and Spain. The churches 
of Europe are lost for awhile in tranquil obscurity. 

Constans was not ill disposed, but prosperity did not 
improve him. For a few years his government was just and 
firm ; but afterwards — it might be that his health was failing — 
he lived in seclusion among his Prankish guards, and left his 
subjects to the oppression of unworthy favourites^ Rumours of 
nameless orgies crept abroad, and few regretted their weak 

1 We are not told mnoh about Con- case of oppression at Corinth by his 

stans, but his character seems too magister officiorum (Sievers Libanius 

favourably drawn by Broglie iii. 68. 94) Eugenius. 

Athanasius is the only writer who In perfect harmony with these ao- 

could have told us anything from per- counts are the allusions which remain 

sonal knowledge ; but he gives us little to us from the work of Ammianus, to 

more than vague regrets for his bene- the effect (xxx. 7, 6) that Constans was 

factor. Eutropius x. 9 gives Constans the terror of the Franks, and (xvi. 7, 5) 

credit for good government in his earlier that he would have committed but 

years, but adds that weak health and venial offences at the worst if he had 

bad company caused a change for the followed the advice of his yirtuous 

worse. AU authorities are agreed that chamberlain Eutherius. 
he had his full share of the Flavian Notwithstanding his weak health, 

weakness for unworthy favourites. Au- which the younger Victor and Zonaras 

relius Victor pronounces him minis- xiii. 6 tell us was owing to a chronic 

trorum pravitate exsecrabiliSf atque pain in the joints, Constans was de- 

prcBceps in avaritiam^ the younger Vic- voted to hunting (so also Zos. ii. 42, 

tor complains that he sold promotions, 47), and often spent whole days to- 

and Libanius i. 426 mentions a specific gether in the woods with his Frankish 



MAGNENTIUS, 



master's fate when the akrmy of Gaul proclaimed Magnentius 
Augustus (Jan. 350). But the memory of Constantine was 
still a power which conld set up emperors and pull them down. 
Vetranio at Sirmium received the purple from Constantine's 
daughter, and Nepotianus claimed it at Rome as Couatantine^s 
nephew. The Magnentian generals scattered the gladiators of 
Nopotianus, and disgraced their easy victory with long-re- 
mcmbered slaughter and proscription. Meanwhile Constant! us 
came up from Syria, won over the legions of Illyricum, reduced 
Vetranio to a peaceful abdication, and pushed on with augmented 
forces towards the Julian Alps, there to decide the strife 
between Maguentius and the house of Constantine, 

Magnentius was on one side a Frank by birth, and appears 
entitled to the credit of a bold and able generaP. Severely as 
the historians condemn his govemmenti it does not seem to 
have been much worse than that of Constans, Oppressive no 
doubt it was, and full of cruelty. But the Empire was 
terribly oppressive at its best; and the needs of a great 
war were not likely to abate the taxgatherer's demands^. Hie 
cruelty again would weigh less heavily upon him if it had 
not made Rome his enemy. The ancient Mother of the Nations 
had no forgiveness for the intruder who had disturbed her 
queenly rest with civil war, and filled her streets with blood — 
lest forsooth she should forget his hateful barbarian birth^ It 
mst^y be that even the impartial narrative of Aramianus is 
tinged with prejudice by Rome's abiding hatred of Magnentius. 
Towards heathenism ho was something more than neutral. 



guatde, H(?c(ie arose grave suflplciocH, 
Gon&rmed bj ZoEiimuEi, AnreUua Victor 
{pro cerio)^ ZoDflraB biB guide and tbe 
Pa^kio S. ATlemii^ which seemfl not en- 
tirely contemptible as an authority for 
this part of the history. 

The fate of Couatana much renem- 
blea that of Gratlan; but the choice of 
Magtientius la enough to shew that the 
mutiny viras not originally due tti Ikiman 
impatieuce of his barbarian favourites, 

^ WtJ cannot lay any stress on the 
account in Julian Or. i. p. 38 of his 
luxury at Aquileia — Qvhk vitv-iSpiot 
4r6><fi.iL trTpartieo'. It may however be 
noticed that Ep. 69 twice joina Con* 
etans and Magoeutiue. 




^ His exaotlons in Julian Or. i. p, 34 
are authentieated by the remarkable 
fact that tbe citizem reaiated him at 
Mursa (Zos. ii. 49) and at Trier (Am- 
mianufi xv. 6, 4), Hi a cruelty in Julian 
Or, i. S9 may ha?e h^eo on acme 
particular occasion of which we know 
nothing. 

3 The aarcosm is duo to Jnllan Or, 
i. p* 33 wiTirefi olftm B^dwi ^^4 ^t? avrbir 

iffrokdpjf ^(Jo-ei. The slaughter made a 
deep impression — Ammiauufl xJtvfii. 1, 
1 counts the siitef^nth year from it to 
the per Been tiott of the Roman nobles 
by Maximin. 
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Constans had been so decided a persecutor that his successor 
naturally leaned the other way. Magnentius however was not 
himself a heathen ; and it cannot be said that he went beyond 
the limits of a just toleration in repealing the persecuting laws 
of the last twenty years and returning to the broad religious 
freedom of the edict of Milan. This was the policy of common 
sense adopted by Julian and Valentinian, and it was an evil 
day for Bome when Gratian and Theodosius departed from 
it. The crimes of Magnentius admit of no defence; yet it 
was hardly a mere tyranny which commanded the support 
of old officials like Titianus and Celsinus, and even of Vulcatius 
Eufinus the uncle of Gallus, a Roman noble whom every 
emperor from Constans to Valentinian delighted to honour. 
The government of Magnentius was regretted in the days of 
Florentius and Paul Catena. Julian unwillingly allows its 
merits, and years afterwards Valentinian found it worth his 
while to marry the usurper s widows 

But for the present all was forgotten in the din of war. 
Each of the combatants tried the resources of intrigue ; but 
while Constantius won over the Frank Silvanus from the 
Western camp, the envoys of Magnentius who sounded Athana- 
sius gained nothing from the wary Greek ^. The armies touched 
each other near Siscia, and Constantius was driven back upon 
the scene of his father's victory over Licinius at Cibalae. Not 
there however but near the adjoining town of Mursa the 
decisive battle was fought (Sept. 28, 351). Both armies well 
sustained the honour of the Roman name, and it was only 
after a frightful slaughter that the usurper was thrown back on 

^ Pagan discontent may have had from the Christian coins issued by Mag- 
its share in the overthrow of Constans, nentins and Decentius; and for that 
but it does not appear upon the whole matter by Eugenius also, whose reign 
that the reign of Magnentius was a was undoubtedly a pagan reaction, 
pagan reaction. More significant are his restoration 

We cannot infer much on one side of the altar of Victory in the curia 

from the accounts of Athanasius, A'pol. (Symmachus, Ep. x. 61 ; Sievers Stu- 

ad Ctium, 7, p. 237 that Magnentius dien, 470), and his permission even for 

was given to magic, of Libanius Or. nocturnal sacrifices (repealed in 353 

fun. in Jul, p. 268 that he kept the by C. Th. xvi. 10, 6). 

old laws of the Empire, or of Philo- ^ The in trigueis discussed by Fialon 

storgius iii. 21 that his army was full Saint Athana^e 170; but he has not 

of pagans, and iii. 26 himself a wor- shewn that Constantius went round by 

shipper of the demons: or on the other Alexandria in 350. 
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Aquikia. Next summer* he was forced to evacuate Italy, and 
in 353 his destruction was completed at Mount Seleucus in the 
Cottian Alps. Magnentius fell upon his sword, and Constantiua 
remained the master of the world. 

The Eusebians were not dow to take advantage of the 
confusion. The fires of controversy in the East were smoul- 
dering through the years of rest, and it was no hard task 
to make them blaze afresh. Maximus of Jerusalem had wel- 
comed Athanasius on his return in 34() ; but Acaciiis and 
Patrophihis kept aloof, and before long contrived to establish 
Cyril in his place' as their own nominee. And since the recall 
of the exiles was due to Western influence, the death of 
Constans in 350 left the field clear for further operations. 
Already at Sirmium in 347^ they had accepted the condem- 
nation of Photinus at Milan as involving that of his teacher 
Marcellus, and by consequence reopening all the questions 
which had been decided at Sardica, The next step was to 
hold a new council at Sirmium after the battle of MursaS at 
which Marcellus and his disciple Photinus were again and 
finally deposed. Ancyra was restored to Basil, while Ger* 
minius of Cyzicus^ an active friend of Ursacius and Valens, 
was translated to Sirmium. Of Marcellus we hear no more 
for many years; but Photinus hazarded an appeal to the 
emperor, which was decided against him in the spring of 355*, 



' We may take the appointment of 
Neratitia Cerealis aa jrr^fectus urbi 

iSept. 26, as 2) to shew when Rome 
aU ID to the bands of Constantius* 

^ Maxim QS waa dead accordiAg to 
Jerome and Theodoretj while Socrates 
and Sozomen tell ns that he was ex* 
polled. See Toutt^e p, sviii. Hort 
Two Bus, y2 leaves the queation open j 
and I have followed his example. 

To thiB period we may also refer 
the expulsLoa of the Aix>llinarii (Soz. 
vi. 25) by George of Laodieea. 

3 For the date, Zahn MarceUus SO, 

* In the winter of 351^2. So 
Hefele Co uric its § TH, but without Bup- 
port from Ath. Uist. Ar, 30, p. 285 

which may suit either date, Broglie 
iii. 212 places it in 350^1^ bat without 
dUcuiiBion. 
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The case is not clear, but we may 
argne for the later date (1) that Con- 
stantiua deposed Vetranio ten months 
after March 350, and therefore cannot 
have held the Sirmian council much 
before the beginning of the campaign 
of 351, At Sirmium however we find 
him as late a a March 15. (2) It ia 
better left till the battle of Mursa had 
cleared the situation. 

Hefele*s narratWe is very careksa. 
There is no trace for esaraple of Cou- 
Stantins at Borne in 352. 

* Ath, Hut. At. 74, p. 307. 

« Socr. ii. 30 and Socr. iv. 16 aeem 
to put the appeal of Photiiiua after the 
Sirmian manifesto of 357 ; but there ia 
nothing in their accounts to prevent ns 
from carrying it a a far back as the 
winter of 351. 

EpiphamuB H^r, 71, 1 telle ns that 
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Other bishops appear to have been expelled in the East before 
this, but only Paul of Constantinople^ is known to ub by 
name, Athanasius however wag tf>o stroog to be disturbed: 
so he was reserved for the present, 

A new creed was also issued, commonly known as the First 
of Sirmiiun. It begins by repeating the Fourth of Antioch*, 
with the addition of as many as 27 anathemas. Its interest 
lies partly in its direct attack on Marcellus', partly also in its 
indications of the rise of new questions. Three of the ana- 
themas (20 — 22) are on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; while 



the diBpniation witli Basil of Ancjm 
waa held, a.ppar€!iitlj tLi Sirmium, in 
tbe presence of Tbalaesiuis, DatianuB, 
Gerealist Taurus, Leontios aDii others, 
and that the note& t^iken bj a olerk of 
the prefect Bu&uui^were sealed np and 
Bent to the emperor The^e data seem 
to pomt to the beginning of 355. 

Valeaiua prefers the winter of 
S61 — 2. This date cannot he posi- 
tively disproved; but it does not eeem 
liliely. For (1) Conaiantiua was thea 
at Simiiara, and could not have re- 
fiisted the attiaotioua of a. great theo- 
logical debate. (*2) ThaJaseiufl eeems 
to have been eent with Gallua into 
Syria in March 351, not returning 
before the appointment of Domitian in 
353, In Amraianua xiv. 7^ 9 <;iii7i odUse 
(Gardtbausen) seems the true fespd- 
ing, tbotigh eum obiase, on which Va* 
leains argnesT tuay be EUpported hy S* 
Artemii Passio 13> But on thifl see 
Sievera Libanius 221. (3) The appeal 
must have taken time, and is better 
not placed so soon after the council of 
3dl, 

If the Valesian date is rejected, 
there is no halting- place till the begin- 
nhig of 355. Thalassius eon Id not 
have been present before 353, and 
Oerealif) could hardly have been spared 
from Rome during the critical time of 
his prefecture (Sept. 352— Dec. 353). 
Leontiue was sent as qnieator to Syria 
after the murder of Si on ti us in 353, 
and accompanied G alius on his fatai 
journey westward in the winter of 354, 
reappearing after July 355 as pruefectwi 
urbi for nearly two years. In the first 
months of 355 we nave also a gap in 
the ofiieial life of Tanrns, who aeema 
to have held the Illyrian prefecture in 



353 — 4, and the Italian firoin Apr, B55 
to his flight in Sfil. It may be added 
that CouBtanttuB was then at Milan, 
and that Datianus was with him in the 
summer of 356 (evidence in Sievesrs 
Libamu4 p. 318), 

Vuloatius BufinuB appears tn have 
held the Gaulieh prefecture from Ms 
appointment by Gonatans in 349 (with 
perhaps an interval in the Magnentiaa 
war) till 355 — ti^ Ms successor Honor- 
atus being replaced by Florentius before 
the battle of Argentoratum in 357. 
Rufinufl then retired from official life 
tih 366. These oircumatanoeB seem to 
exclude the date 357 — 8 for the dispu- 
tation. It may further be noted that 
Basil was in Asia for at leatat a year 
before the summer of 358, and thai 
the whole year 358 seemA negatived (m 
an official document like this) bj the 
omission to design ate DatiauuB and 
Cerealis as consuls, 

1 Sozomen iv* 2 may be guilty of 
confusion between two of Paul's exiles, 
but there can be no question that Paul 
was restored after the council of Sar- 
diea, and only now finally espelled. 
His last exile Is univergaliy connected 
with the prefecture of Philip pne, and 
by Ath, HuL Ar. 7, p. 275 with its 
last year. Now Pbilippua was prefect 
about M6 — 351, and bb he accompanied 
ConstantiuB to Sirmium, Paul's execu- 
tion will be fixed for 350, 

^ Or rather that of Philippopolkt 
with which it is twice directly con- 
nected bj the Bemiarians at Ancyra 
(Epiph, liar. 73, 2). They do not 
notice the piMKp&iTTix<3^- 

" c. 5^7. Photinua ia not touohed 
till e. 9. 
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two more (12, 13) deny the passibility of the divine element 
of the Lord 8 Person, and shew us that the Ckristological side 
of the controversy was beginning to attract attention. They 
at least amount to a direct denial of the Arian theory of the 
Incarnation^. 

Magnentius had not meddled with the controversy. To 
him indeed it would rather seem to offer the chance of an ally 
in the East than as a matter of practical interest in the West, 
But as soon as Constantius was in possession of Gaul, he 
determined to force on the Westerns an indirect but effectual 
condemnation of the Nicene faith in the person of Athanasiua, 
There could be no serious hope of securing any direct approval 
of Arianism in the West, for conservative feeling was firmly set 
against it by the councils of Nicea and Sardica. The bishops 
were almost uniformly ' resolute against it, and Gaul itself was 
the centre of the Nicene resistance, Liberius of Rome followed 
the steps of his predecessor Julius. Hosius of Cordova was 
still the patriarch of Christendom, while Paulinus of Trier, 
Rhodanius of Toulouse and Dionyslus of Milan proved their 
faith in exile. Creatures of the palace like Safcurninus of 
Aries and the Cappadocian Auxentins were no counterpoise to 
men like these. 

Doctrine was therefore kept in the background for the 
present. Constantius began by demanding from the Western 
bishops a summary condemnation of Athanasius, coming for- 



^ A light is thrown oa the cOD&er- 
vative obB.r&ctGr of the Sirmian (sr&ed 
by itfi interpfetatioBfl of Scripture. 
Pour p&s&ftges from Genesis are quoted 
agftiDstMareeLlua m AnstthemaR 14 — 17; 
—via, (o) i, 26, (6) xviii. 1, (c) xssiii. 24^ 
{d) JCix. 2'i. Id the mere iuterpretation 
the other parties were agreed agaiDst 
him. Thus from Athanaaiu^ w€ havt! 
for (a) c. Gentea 46, p. BB. Or. iii. 2% 
p. 459; for (6) Or. L 38, p. 349, ii. 13, 
p. 379; for (c) Or. lii. 12, p, 445, iii. 16, 
p, 448; for (d) Or. n. 13, p, 380. The 
point to notice is the seleetion of the 
teEtft. We find (b) (e) [d) in the An- 
tioehene letter of 269, (a) {b} (c) (d) in 
Eus. H. E. i. 2, and (b) (c) id} in Eua, 
Eel. Propk. L 3— 7 : ftlao {a\ {dj iu Eus. 
PrcepMt 12, p. 332, (d) Ed. Fro^h. iii. 



IS. Only (o) is euijnined in the fitiKp6- 

^ On the Arian side wo find scare ely 
any but UrBuciufl, Qerminiua and Va- 
lena on the Danube, Satiirninufl of 
Arleij, and the renegade Potamins of 
Iiiflbon. A few years later we glean 
the names ol Cains in lUyrieum and 
PaternuH of Pefeiocorli, and Salpiciua 
8<3VerUB Chron. 3B addd that nearly all 
the biabopa of Pannonia (there were 
only half-a-dozen or so) were Ariana, 
We may also set down the nommeos of 
the court — Auxientiiig of Milan j, Fehx 
of Rome, and Epiotetua of CeutumctjtJfla 
Ath. HisL Ar. 74, p. 307. Euphrates 
of Cologne was not an Atian (Hefale 
Councih^ § 69). 
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ward himself as the accuser at a time when Athanasius was 
ruling Alexandria in peace upon the faith of his solemn and 
repeated promises of protection. We may be sceptical as to 
some of the outrageous declarations put into his mouth by 
Lucifer and Athanasius^ but there can be no doubt of his 
utter lawlessness in resting everything on his own command, 
without even condescending to repeat the comparatively decent 
argument used at Sardica, that councils ought to respect each 
other's decisions. 

The first step was to hold a synod at Aries (Oct. 353), as 
soon as Coustantius was settled there for the winter. It soon 
appeared that the bishops were not unwilling to take the 
emperor's word for the crimes of Athanasius, provided the 
court party cleared itself from the suspicion of heresy by 
anathematizing Arianism. It needed much management and 
no little violence to get rid of the condition, but in the end the 
council yielded. The Roman legate Vincent of Capua had 
been at Sardica, and had signed the original Nicene creed 
itself; but this time he gave way with the rest. Paulinus of 
Trier alone stood firm, and was sent into exile among the 
Phrygian Montanists. 

There was a sort of armed truce for the next two years. 
Liberius of Rome disavowed the weakness of his legates and 
besought the emperor to hold a new council. But Constantius 

^ The language ascribed to Gonstan- credens fuissem^ nunquam regnum Ro- 

tius is no unfair account of his conduct manorum vidissem in mea potestate col- 

from the Nicene point of view; but he locatum, aut sic diu fuissem vivens in 

cannot have used it himself. We regno, ip, S13 Bene facimus consti- 

have: — tuere eos [episcopos] qui confiteantur 

Athanasius Hist, Ar, 33, p. 287 sicuti confitehatur Arius. Be non Con- 

ei6i>s iKcTvos, *AXX* Sirep iyd) jSotJXojttat veniendo p. 776 Dixisti^ Facite pacem 

TovTo KfUfibVf ^€76, vofutiffdu)' olhv ydp cum episcopis sectce mece AriancB^ et 

fjMV }>JyovTos &v^ovT(u ol TTji XvpLas estate in unum, 

\ey6fJLevoL iirlffKoiroi *AX\' obre ijKovev More might be added, but these are 

iKcTvos, odfre ti irXhv aitroifs X^eiv iwi- clearly hostile renderings of the em- 

Tpeirev, dX\d Kal p£i\\ov '^welXei, xal peror's words. Athanasius scarcely 

|£0oj iyj^fwov Kar airriav (will any one pretends to report them exactly, and 

ta&e this literally?) koX &.ir6.y€<TdaL 54 Lucifer is too scurrilous to carry much 

rivas i^ abrOfv iKiXevae' koX irdXtK ws 6 weight. Even the rich collections of 

^apaCi) fX€T€ylv(affK€v. his editors do scanty justice to his un- 

Lucifer De regibus apostaticis p. 798 rivalled mastery of abusive language. 
Si male, inquis, egissem, si quom^do The point is important because it 

dicit Lucifer essem hareticusyjam mihi has been neglected. Even Rend«dl 

dbstulisset Dev* regnum, p. 807 Si Julian 32 quotes Lucifer without 

wm bene servirem Deo, si non recte hint of suspicion. 
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was occupied with the barbariaDS in Rhaetia and on the 
Danube, and had to leave the matter till he came to winter at 
Milan in the autumn of 355. There Juliao was invested with 
the purple and sent as Csesar to drive the Alemanni out of 
Gaul, or as intriguers hoped, to perish in the effort* The 
council however for a long time was quite unmanageable, and 
only yielded at last to open violence. Dionysiua of Milan^ 
Eusebius of Yercellse and Lucifer of Calaris were the only 
bishops who had to be exiled 

The appearance of Lucifer is enough to shew that the 
controversy had entered on a new stage. The lawless despotism 
of Constantius had roused an aggressive fanaticism which went 
far beyond the Donatist claim of independence for the church. 
In dauntless courage and determined orthodoxy Lucifer may 
riiral Athanasiua himself; but any cause would have been 
disgraced by his narrow partizanship and outrageous violence. 
He had nothing of the Greek's wary self- respect, nothing of the 
spirit of love which avoids offence even to the fallen brethren. 
Indignation every now and then supplies the place of eloquence, 
but more often common sense itself is almost lost in the weary 
flow of vulgar scolding and interminable abuse. He scarcely 
condescends to reason, scarcely even to define his own belief*, 
but revels in the more congenial occupation of denouncing the 
fires of damnation against the disobedient emperor. It was 
well for Christendom that violence worthy of Peter Damiani 
was not austainCLi by a genius like that of Hildebrand*. 

The victory was not to be won by an arm of flesh like this, 
Arianism had a more dangerous enemy than Lucifer. From 



^ Lucifer's chief dootrinal state- 
m«nt« may bo found in (d) pro S. Ath. 
i. pp. SU, 875. {b)pro S. Ath. il p. 898 
cumtecontraetcontraomnes Dei inimicm 
clamet sanctte ecclen^e Jldes^ credere xe 
in Detim verujfi Pattern iUTrntum^ et in 
unicwn FiUum ejm naium ex innato et 
vera Paire, hoc est de suUtuniia Patrvii 
Deum de Deo^ lujnen d£ fitntm^, Deum 
verum de Deo veroj Jiatum non factum^ 
uniiii mbstantliP. cum Patre, quod Gra^ci 
dicuut OTtiousion, per quern omnia fctcta 
aunt, et nne quo factum mt iiihUi et in 
Spiritiim paranlntum vevum I^et Spiri- 



tUFti. There aeenii to be no creed 
ejtaotly Uke this; and it m&j pass for 
a paraphrase of the Nicece like that of 
Damaaus. [ejde mnparcendo p. 973— 
the Nicene creed in full, (d) ditto p. 
^87- {«) Moriendu7itr p. 1013. (/) ditto 
p. 1015— part of the Kiceue creed, 
followed by an allusion to the Sirmian 
raanifeato. Compare alao pp. 781 , 864, 
934j 1032 for farther sfeateiaenta. 

'^ Lacifer's character is well drawn 
by Neander Gh. HiU. iv. 54. Bat the 
heat acoount of him ia in Eruger'g 
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the sunny land of Aquitaine, the firmest conquest of Roman 
civilization in Atlantic Europe, came Hilary of Poitiers, the 
noblest representative of Western literature in the Nicene 
age. Hilary was by birth a heathen, and only turned in ripe 
manhood from philosophy to Scripture, coming before us in 
355 as an old convert, and a bishop of some standing. He was 
by far the deepest thinker of the West, and equally at home in 
Scripture and philosophy. In depth of earnestness and massive 
strength of intellect he is a match for Athanasius himself, and 
in powers of orderly arrangement decidedly superior. But 
Hilary was a student rather than an orator, a thinker rather 
than a statesman like Athanasius. He had not touched the 
controversy till it was forced upon him, and would much have 
preferred to keep out of it. But when once he had studied 
the Nicene Creed and found its correspondence with his own 
conclusions from Scripture, a clear sense of duty forbade him 
to shrink from manfully defending its endangered truth ^. 

Such was the man whom the brutal policy of Constantius 
forced to take his place at the head of the Nicene opposition. 
He was not present at Milan, but the courtiers were determined 
to get rid of him. He was therefore brought before Satuminus 
of Aries in the spring of 356. The charge seems to have been 
one of immorality, but we are not told exactly what it was. 
However, it served its purpose. Hilary was exiled to Asia. 

Meanwhile Hosius of Cordova was ordered to Sirmium and 
there detained. His protest^ was disregarded, and the creatures 
of the palace were left to do their will upon him. After this 
there was only one power in the West which could not be 
summarily dealt with. The grandeur of Hosius was merely 
personal, but Liberius claimed the universal reverence due to 
the apostolic and imperial' see of Rome. It was a great and 
wealthy church, and during the last two hundred years had 

1 As Hilary's works are not of much * His letter to Constantius is given 

value for controversial purposes, very by Ath. Hist, Ar. 44, p. 292. 

few English writers seem to have ^ Ath. Hist, Ar, 34, p. 288 fiAxpf- 

studied them. The chief monograph r(av iKcT t^v fiaviav i^ireivav ' Kal o^ 

is Keinkens Hilaritis van Poitiers, otl dTroaroXiKds ^(ttl 0p6vos -od^adTfo-a^, 

His doctrine is discussed by Mohler oHO'Stl firfrpSiroXis Ti'FJjfi-q rris^Pc^fioLPias 

Athanasius f 449 — 483, and with special iffrlv eitXa^Tfierjaav, 
success by Domer, ii. 399—421. 







won a noble fame for world-wide charity. Its orthodoxy was 
without a stain, for whatever heresies might flow to the great 
city, no heresy had ever issued thence. The strangers of every 
nation who found their way to Rome were welcomed from 
Saint Peter's throne with the majestic blessing of an universal 
father*. " The church of God which sojoumeth in Rome *' w^as 
the immemorial counsellor of all the churches; and now that 
the voice of counsel was passing into that of command, bishop 
Julius had made a worthy use of his authority as a judge 
of ChristeDdom** 

Such a bishop was a power of the first importance^ espeeially 
when Arianism was dividing the Empire round the hostile 
camps of Gaul and Asia. If the Roman church had partly 
ceased to be a Greek colony in the Latin capital, it wa8 still the 
connecting link of East and West, the representative of Western 
Christianity to the Easterns and the interpreter of Eastern to 
the Latin West Liberius could therefore treat witli the 
emperor almost on the footing of an independent sovereign. 
He could not condemn Athanasius unheard, and after so many 
ac(juittals. The charges might indeed be re-examined, but only 
in a free council^ and only if the Arians were first expelled. To 
this demand he steadily adhered. When his legates yielded 
at Aries, he publicly disavowed their action. The emperor's 
threats he disregarded, the emperors gifts he fiung out of the 
church^ Such a defiance could have but one result; and it 
was not long before the world was scandalized by the news 
that Constantius had arrested and exiled the bishop of Rome. 
The way was clear for a final attack on Athanasius, At- 
mpts had already been made^ to dislodge him from Alexandria, 



1 Thlfl aspect of tlie Roman church 
ig as ouDSpicuotiB as its charity even m 
Soter'a time, about a.d. 170. BionyamB 
of Con nth in Eus. Hut. EccL jv. 24. 

" On the Roman see in the Nicene 
age Haniaelt D, G. 11. 97—104. Bright 
Roman See 6§— 111. 

3 Ath. HisL Ar. 37, p. SS^J. Theo^ 
doret ii. 16 has a good deal of rhetoric, 
which needs no notice. 

* The fleqiience of events may be 
Bet down as fohows, Ghie% from the 
Index and the Hi$t. Aceph,^ on which 



Bozo men depcnils, 

Athanasius became seriously alarm- 
ed in May 35S, ag shewn by the mission 
of Serapion. To the same period we 
may refer the letter of the eighty Egyp- 
tian biBhops to Liberius (Mil. Ffagm, 
5'). One alarming sif^^n may have be^n 
tlie removal of Nestoritis of Gaza in 
H53 — 3, who bad been prefect since 
344 — 5, and was thoreforu apparently 
friendly^ as is further hinted bj the 
strange order of Constantius in Ath. 
HiiL Ar, SI, p. 296, Four days after 
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but he had defeated them by refusing obedience to anything 
short of written orders from the emperor. As Constantius had 
given him a solemn promise of protection in 346 and three 
times written to repeat it since his brother's death, duty as 
well as policy forbade him to credit the mere assertions of 
Montanus or Diogenes. The most pious emperor could not be 
supposed to mean such treachery ; but he must send a plainer 
message if he did. 

But treachery was just what was intended ; and the message 
was plain enough when it came. Soldiers were collected from 
all parts of the country, and when all was ready Syrianus the 
dux JEgypti surrounded the church of Theonas with a force 
of more than five thousand men. It was a night of vigil on 
Thursday, Feb. 8^ 356. The doors were broken up and the 
troops pressed up the church, enclosing the whole congregation 
as in a net. Athanasius fainted in the tumult ; yet somehow 
before they reached the bishop's throne, its occupant had been 
safely conveyed away. 

If the soldiers connived at the escape of Athanasius, they 

were all the less disposed to spare his flock. The outrages of 

Philagrius and Gregory were repeated by Syrianus and the 

prefect Cataphronius ; and the evil work went on apace when 

the new bishop George arrived in Lent 357*, and was vigorously 

seconded by the Manichee Sebastian, who had succeeded 

Serapion*s departure comes Montanus in Ath. HUt. Ar. 80, p. 311, who 

with orders forbidding him to go to the further date their protest Feb. 12 

comitattLSf and also an answer to the (=Mechir 17). 

forged request of Athanasius to visit Bright Hist. Treatises Ixix. shifts it 

the emperor. On this Ath. ApoL ad to Feb. 7, objecting that (1) Easter fall- 

Ctium 19, p. 243. After an interval of ing Apr. 7, Thursday would be Feb. 7. 

more than two years, Diogenes arrived Here he forgets that 356 was a leap 

in August 356, and besieged the church year. (2) Mechir 1 = Jan. 26, therefore 

of Theonas from bept. 3 to Dec. 23, Mechir 14=Feb. 8, not Feb. 9. The 

but was defeated by the opposition of arithmetic is correct this time, and I 

the people {populo et judicibus). Syri- cannot fully clear up the difficulty, 

anus came Jan. 5, 366, with an over- But Galle in Larsow Festhriefe 61, 

whelming force, but soon agreed to plainly makes Mechir l = Jan. 27 in 

refer the question to the emperor. The leap years only. And an astronomer 

decisive attack on the night of Thurs- can be trusted to know the reckoning, 

day, Feb. 8, was a direct breach of the ^ The arrival of George is deferred 

arrangement. to 367 (Feb. 24) in the circumstantial 

A The irruption of Syrianus is fixed narratives of tne Index and the Hist. 

for the night of Thur.-Fri., Feb. 8 — 9, Aceph., and we may follow them in the 

366 ( = Mechir 13-14), by the con- absence of anything directly contrary 

current statements of the Index, the in Ath. de Fuga 6, p. 266. 

Hist. Aceph.y and the Egj^ptian bishops See further Bobertson Ath. Int. lii. 
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Syrianus in the commaTid of the army, IndiscrimiDate oppres- 
sion of Nicenes and heathens provoked retaliation from the 
fierce populace of Alexandria, George escaped with difficulty 
from one riot in August 358, and was fairly driven from the 
city by another in Octoben A commission of blood was hold 
by Paul Catena, but henceforth it is likely that some check 
was put on the worst licence of the Arian gang. 

Meanwhile Athanasius had disappeared from the eyes of 
men A full yeai" after the raid of Syrianus he was hardly 
convinced of the emperor's treachery. Outrage after outrage 
might be the work of underlings, and there was room even yet 
for a personal appeal to their master's piety. Constantine 
himself had not despised his cry for justice ; and if he could 
but stand within the vail, his presence might even yet con- 
found the gang of eunuchs ^ Ev-en the weakness of Atha- 
nasius is full of grandeur; and it has given us the noble 
Apology to Coustantiu9=. But the bitterness of exile was 
growing on him. When his old enemies Narcissus and Leon tins 
and George of Laodicea presumed to raock at the fugitive 
bishop, he turned fiercely on them with his de Fuga, Only 
when the work of outrage had gone on many months did 
Athanasius return the emperor's challenge in a secret libels 



1 Ath, Hi&i. At. 38, p. 290 t^raBiv- 

^ The respectful tODB of his ApoL 
ad CtiTitJi stifficit^ntly guarantees its 
own Biocerity. Athanaaiufl earely was 
not fool enough to ait on two stools- 
If he had ceased to trust CoDstantius, 
there was nothing bo be gained l>y 
flattering him. E^en AthanaainB had 
hisday-djream of an appeal untoGsssan 
hut he was not one of the men who 
cling to what they know to he dreams. 
How he came to cherieh it 00 long is 
another question, nowhere better traced 
out than by Bright Hist. TTeatises lii. — 
Isv. 

The chronology necdB attention. 
Dating the A pot. ad Ctium '4n the 
spring OT early Bniumer of 356'* and 
oonnecting the dA Fuga with the death 
of Leontiufl (not yet known to Athana- 
sius) "about the end of 357," we get a 
safe interval between them. But (1) 
both works fall within the period of 



Geoi^e'fi tyranny, Feb. 34, 357— Oct. 2^ 
358 : (3) the death of Leontiua must be 
placed in the summer of 357t if we aie 
to leave room iirst for the Acac^ian 
synod held by his Hiiocessor Eudoxius 
and then for the letter of George of 
Laodicea, before the council of Aneyra 
id Lent 358, 

These changea bring the de Fuga 
much nearer to the ApoL txd Gtmm. 
If it was written first. Gibbon *& chftrge 
of dnplimty will he estahliabed after 
aU. This however is most unlikely. 
We cannot convict AtbanaBiue on ab- 
solutely open evidence P It may how- 
ever be noticed that the de Fuga seem a 
more allied to the ApoL ad CHum than 
to the fierce Mist Ar. It generally 
avoid » personal attacks on Constantiua ; 
and the single exception (0. 2{j,p. 266 , 
E. b ulp^iKbi) is not certainly genuine. 

3 Fialon Saint Ath. 19^^199, re- 
marks on the frequency of snob seeret 
pamphlets. 
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But then he threw off all restraint. Even George the pork- 
contractor is not assailed with such a storm of merciless 
invective as his holiness Constantius Augustus. Qeorge might 
sin " like the beasts who know no better^ " ; but no wickedness 
of common mortals could attain to that of the new Belshazzor 
or Maximian, of the Lord's anointed ''self-abandoned to 
eternal fire." 

The exile governed Egypt from his hiding in the desert 
Alexandria was searched in vain ; in vain the malice of Con- 
stantius pursued him to the court of Ethiopia. Letter after 
letter issued from his inaccessible retreat to keep alive the 
indignation of the faithful, and invisible hands conveyed them 
to the furthest corners of the land. We may still read his 
words among the tombs of the Pharaohs in the cave of Ab- 
delkumal The great archbishop was never greater than when 
he seemed to stand alone in defence of the great council. 

Constantius had his revenge, but it shook the Empire to its 
base. Even the catastrophe of Hadrianople was hardly more 
disastrous than the flight of Athanasius. Egypt had not escaped 
its share of provincial disturbance and confusion. As early as 
the reign of Marcus, the savage herdsmen of the Delta had 
daunted even Avidius Cassius by their numbers and despera- 
tion ^ Riots at Alexandria were continual and bloody, and the 
desolation of Bruchion still recalled the dreadful tumults of the 
days of Gallienus. Against the lUyrian emperors there had 
been at least two great national revolts. The first was that of 
Firmus the merchant-prince — the brigand, as his conqueror 
Aurelian so carefully describes him, as if to shew that he 
headed a real Coptic rising^ not a mutiny of the usual sort. 

^ Ath. de Synodis 37, p. 601. ground that he assumed the titles of 

2 Boeckh 8607 (quoted by Fialon Imperator and Augustus, coined money 

Saint Ath. 133) is a letter of Athanasius and wore the purple. But statements 

from the ruins of Thebes. of his own confirm Aurelian's words — 

* Dio Cassius Ixxi. 4. They had e.g. Alexandriam uEgyptiorumincitatus 
cut up and eaten a Roman centurion, furore pervasit... cum Blemyissocietatem 
They are frequent characters in the maximam tenuity et cum Saracenis. 
novels. So also Finlay Greece i. 116. 

* Latrcmem jEgyptium, barbaricis The fullest account of these events 
motibus ce8tuantem...latronem impium, is given by Preuss, Kaiser Diocletian 
in Vop. Firmus 1, 2. It reminds us of 68—76. From another point of view 
the Jewish XyaTaL Vopiscus himself Priaulx, ApolUmius of Tyana 166. 
ranks him among the tyrannic on the 
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The revolt of Achillaus, quelled in 226_biJDipcletiaD, centred 
in Alexandria, but reached far beyond the Greek city to Bueiria 
and Coptos, was connected with movements of the Blemmyes, 
and seems much like that of Firmus, But this was the last 
of the Coptic risings. Africa was fnll of revolts*, but there 
were none in Egypt. It was not that the Empire was less 
oppressive after Diocletian had based it on the terrorism of 
a host of predaceous officials, but because the flight of Atha- 
nasius revealed the secret that disaffection may have surer 
weapons than the sword of rebellion* For the fii-st time since 
the fall of Israel a nation defied the Empire in the name of 
God ; far Christianity was raising a new Coptic nation on the 
ruins of the various worships which had kept apart the nomes 
of Egypt", It was a national rising, none the less real for 
not breaking out in formal wan This time Greeks and Copts 
were united by a common love of the Nicene faith ; so that 
the contest was at an end when the Empire surrendered 
Arianism. But Athanasius had shewn the way for meaner 
men like Oyril and Mokaukas to play their part io the decline 
and fall of Rome, In the next century the councils of the 
church became the battlefield of nations, and the victory of 
Hellenic orthodoxy implied sooner or later the separation of 
MoDophysite Egypt and Nestorian Syria, Their disaffection 
was a recognized and standing danger to the Empire from the 
Council of Chalcedon onward. Effort after effort of the ablest 
emperors failed to avert it — Marcian and Anastasius, Justinian 
and Heraclios failed alike, and the Roman power beyond 
Mount Taurus fell because the provincials refused to Hft a 
hand against the Saracens^, 



^ In ooe oentnry wo find those of 
AlazuDder, Piimua^ Gildo and Hera- 
cUan, The first however was rather a 
mutiny, Meac while io Egypt, there ie 
a eharge Socr. i. 27 a^atDst AthanaBiafi 
in 335 of aending money to one Philu- 
men CIS foi- aeditiouB purpostiB; but we 
hear no more of him. He hji^ been 
identified with Cslocerufs in Cyprua. 

* On the variety of goda in Egypt ^ 
see Kuhn Verfasmng i. 455 &c.^ also 
Mayor on Ju?. xv. 36, Ath, c. Gtnie* 
23, p. 18 — one of the ftiw puB&ageB where 
he has Egypt in view. 



* The general fact ia not aerionsly 
qualified by the resistance of the Mono« 
thelete Mardaites of the Lebanon, or 
of the Greek city of Alexa.ndria ; or 
even by the diflQcnltiea eipertGo^d by 
Mokaukas amongst the Copts them- 
selves. 

On thiE5 flnbject cf. Freeman Hist. 
Essay a {Third 8eri^») p. 253—266: 
alao a Btrikinf^ series of artleleB on 
Algeria in Ln RepuhUque Franca tae for 
Sept. 1875. I eannot learn that they 
have been republished^ 
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The flight of Athanasius rather than the death of Con- 
stantius marks the lowest depression of the Nicene cause. But 
it was far from hopeless even then. Its position was not unlike 
that of the French republic after 1873. It seemed quite in the 
hands of its enemies, and was really surrounded with dangers 
which only the most cautious moderation could escape ; yet its 
enemies with all their seeming power could do nothing to 
prevent its final victory. Three groups of conspirators agreed 
to profane the honourable name of conservatism, but could 
agree in nothing else, and could hardly even adjourn their 
mutual quarrels till the victory was safe. As with the French 
republic, it might have been foreseen that the prize would M 
to the genuine conservatives. The danger to the Nicene side 
was not in the mere tyranny of the court, which only worked 
against its authors ^ but in the excesses of irreconcilables like 
Marcellus or Lucifer, which gave a colour of truth to the syste- 
matic slanders spread by the moral order adventurers in power. 

It was not the Nicene cause but the conservative coalition 
which the flight of Athanasius destroyed. The victory seemed 
won when the last great enemy was driven into the desert; 
and the intriguers hasted to the spoil. They forgot that the 
West was merely terrorized for the moment, that Egypt was 
devoted to its patriarch, that there was a strong opposition in 
the East, and that even the conservatives who had won the 
battle for them were certain to desert their unworthy leaders 
the moment they declared for Arianism. Of that however there 
was little danger. It was not for Arianism that Ursacius and 
Valens, Eudoxius and George of Alexandria were fighting, but 
simply for themselves. There is much to be said for some 
of their allies, possibly something even for Acacius of Caesarea ; 
but if these four men had any nobler purpose in their lives* 
no trace of it is left in history. Nor do we judge them merely 
by the denunciations of their enemies. They are suflBciently 
condemned by their own words, and by the broad outlines of 
their policy. And in the case of George, to whose learning 
Athanasius does clear injustice, we have the decisive evidence 
of "the cool and impartial heathen" Ammianus*. 

1 Thus Ath. Hist. Ar, 34, p. 288. * Ammianus xxii. 11, 3—7. 
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All bade fair for the iritriguers. The visit of Constantiiis to 
Rorae in the aummer of 357 fairlj marks the culmination of his 
prosperity. It was a happier visit than his father*s tragic 
Vicmrnalia. He wag assailed indeed with cries for the recall 
of Liberiiia ; bnt the heathen populace was well pleased with 
a sovereign who admired the majesty of Rome and could 
respect her ancient faith, albeit not his own\ He viewed the 
temples with placid curiosity, gi^tified the senators by dis- 
tributing the vacant priesthoods, find forbore to scoffs at the 
immemorial procession of the knights. No marvel if he left 
a pleasant memory behind him in his heathen capital. 

During the summer Ursaciua and Valens held a conference 
of Western bishops at Sirmium. It was only a small synod, 
and we are not even told whether Constantius himself was 
present^ A manifesto was drawn up, perhaps by Potamius of 
Lisbon, to the following effect. *' We acknowledge with the 
whole church one God almighty, the Father r also his only 
(unicum) Son Jesus Christ, the Lord our Saviour. But two 
Gods cannot and must not be preached (Jno. xx. 17, Rom. iii. 29, 
&c,). Of the word ova- la and its compounds ifLOovatop and 
op.oiovo'ioif, which have disturbed the minds of some, no mention 
shall henceforth be made, for (1) the word is not found in 
Scripture: (2) the subject is beyond our understanding (Isa. 
liii. 8). No doubt the Father is greater than the Son in 
honour, rank, glory, majesty* and the very narae^ as the Son 
himself declares (Jno. xiv. 2S)«. There are two Persons of the 
Father and the Son; of which the Father is the greater, the 
Son subject, together with all that the Father has subjected 
to him. The Father is without beginning, invisible, immortal, 
impassible. The Son is bom of the Father, God of God, light 



1 SyraroachuB Ep. x» 61. 

2 This was the Rpeeial oflfence giTen 
by Conistantiiie in 32G (Zob. ii. 29}* 

3 Conatantiua wafi at Milan in June 
and July, and proceeded over the Bren- 
ner (Atnmianua xvi. 11, 20) into IlJyii- 
cam. Thence he sent Severus into 
Gaul, and ordered UrBicinufl to court, 
who at once repaired to Sirmmm. 
Thue Conatantiua was pretty certainly 
at Sirmium in August; and ia not 



likely to have missed a theological de- 
bate. We find hirn again at Milan in 
Nov. and Dee., andat Sii-minmDec. IQ* 
The question is diecusaed by Tillemont 
Empereura^ iv. 685- 

■* Athanasiufl de Syn. 28, p. 695 
tran slates these two words by &€6tjri, 

* This may allude to the spurious 
Sardican confeaBion in Theodore t ii. 8. 

^ To this clanae Marius Vietorinns 
adv. Ar. i. 9 opposes Phil. ii. 6. 
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of light, by an inscrutable generation, and trook flesh or body, 
that is man, of the Virgin Mary, and through this man be 
suffered with him (compassum). The Holy Spirit is through 
the Son. and came according Uy his promise to teach aud 
sanctify all believers," 

The Sirmian manifesto is the turning-point of the whole 
contest, Arius had been so utterly defeated at Nicsea that 
the leaders of his party were forced to throw him over and 
keep his doctrines in the background for a whole generation; 
and even when the cause of the great council seemed hope- 
lessly lost, not one of them ventured to confess himself an 
Arian. But the Anoraoeaus disdained to hide their belief in. 
holes and corners ; and now that they had succeeded in chal- 
lenging the light of day vrith an imperial proclamation ^ the 
EasterD conservatives were obliged in self-defence to look tor 
a Nicene alliance. Suspicions and raisunderstandiugg, and at 
last mere force delayed its consolidation till the reign of 
Theodosius; but the Eusebian coalition fell t.o pieces the 
moment Arianism ventureti to have a policy of its own. 

UrsaciuB and Valens had blown a trumpet which was 
heard from one end of the Empire to the other. The Sirmian 
manifesto unveiled the heresy as it had never been unveiled 
before. Its avowal of Anomoean doctrine caused a stir even 
in the West, where Arians were only a handful of intruders. 
Unlike the creeds of Antioch, it was a Western document, 
drawn up in Latin by Western bishops. Besides this, the 
high-handed violence of Cons tan tius had made it clear that 
the battle was no longer for the personal case of Athanasius, 
but for the faith itself The spirit of the West was fairly 
roused ; and the Gaulish bishops, now partly shielded from 
persecution by the varying fortunes of Julian's Alemannic war*, 



^ Hilai7 d£ Syn, 78 Anti^a enim 
in uhncuro atque in angulU Doutmus 
Christiis Dei ea»e tecunduvt naturmn 
Jilimn negahatur,,.At vero mtnc pub- 
lictE auciorit^tis ptufeBsimte hferesix 
prorumpens^ id qtiod mitea furtim viug- 
sitabat^ nuru; non dam victrix gloria- 
batur. 

^ Julian's first campaign m 350 was 
not very RtiQc«*Bpfi]L Hb was even be- 



sieged for ss, month in his wlnter-quar- 
t&ts with tha Senunes, Even his seeoiad 
cauipaign in 357 waft serioiaslj ham- 
pered bj the miecondnot of Barbatio, 
and the deciidve battle of Argentftrataia 
was cot fought till about August, 
There is a monograph on it hy Felii 
Dahn^ Die Alamanneitschlaeht bii 
StraMhurg, Braunschweig 1880. 
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were watching in moody anger* for the next steps of the 
gang of court intriguers. Thus everything increased the 
ferment. PhtEbadina of Agen took the lead, and a Gaulish 
synod at once condemned the Sirmian manifesto. 

The pamphlet of Phoebadius deserves attention as giving 
a purely Western view of the Sirmian manifesto, free from the 
Semiariau influence so visible in the de Synodis of Hilary, 
and even in his own later work ^. He begins with a complaint 
of Arian subtle ty^ — *' there is nothing straightforward in it, 
nothing but diabolical fraud/' Next he lays down his positions. 
Even the unity of God is maintained only in order to deny 
the Lord's divinity^ and reduce the Saviour to the level of a 
creature*. The word ea^ence is denounced in order to establish 
a difference of essence. He is said to have a beginning; yet 
his generation is declared unknown in spite of his own and 
other plain statements that it is from the Father, All they 
care for is to Hmit it to time, as we see from their impudent 
omission of the final clause of Mt. xi, 27, ** no man knoweth 
the Son save the Father, and he to whomsoever the Son 
willeth to' reveal him*/' Next the Son's inferiority and sub- 
jection are not filial only, but that of a creature absolutely 
separate from God. Beginning is denied of the Father merely 
that it may be ascribed to the Son; from which it follows 
that he may also have an end. Finally the Father's superiority 
in the attributes of deity is insisted on merely in order to 
insinuate the absence of them in the Son"*. Now all these 
doctrines are flatly contrary to Scripture. Half the error comes 
from the Arian habit of ascribing to the Logos what is spoken 
de homine ejus, and in every way confusing the two". After 
a passionate appeal to the Nicene fathers, he explains sub- 



^ Not le^s dangerous for the Iobb of 
their natural leaders. The bieliopH of 
Rome (Libcrlus retiirned only in Au^. 
358), Cordova, Tritir, Toialouao and 
Milan were in exile, also Lucifer, 
Hilar J and Easebios of Vercellte : Aries 
was held hy the Ariaa Saturnini:ia, and 
Portonatian of Aq^uileia had jielded 
-with African levity to the tempters of 
the palace. 

There are traoes of obscurer con- 
fesEors in Anatolins of Eolicea (Ath^ ad 



Aniioehifws 10, p. 611))^ and the four 
African bishopB who sign the Sirmian 
ereed with Liherius {SoiS- iv. 15). 

2 Phce b fid J us de FUi i d ivini ta te Trac- 
tatm^ ©sp. PTO^vi^njO'n aliunde natum 
quam proprU de PitttEt totum de tofa, 
integrum de integro, perfectt/m de per^ 
feeio^ c&n»ummatamque mrtui^m. 

* Phffibadiua c. An 4, 15* 

* c. At. 9—11. 



c. Ar, 12—14. 
« c. At, 19. 
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stantia of a self-existent being, — which is God alone ^ The 
word is scriptural, its meaning well known; and there can 
be no reasonable objection to it. He ends with an allusion 
to Hosius, " whose name they use against us like a battering- 
ram I" If he has been wrong for ninety years, he is not likely 
to be right now. 

If the Sirmian manifesto caused a stir even in the West, it 
spread dismay through the ranks of the Eastern conservatives. 
Plain men were weary of the strife, and only the fishers in 
troubled waters cared for more of it. They had hoped, say the 
bishops at Ancyra', that after the fiery trials of the faith, 
after the repeated councils of Antioch, Sardica (they mean 
Philippopolis) and Sirmium, now that Marcellus and Photinus 
(they do not add Athanasius and Liberius) were at last 
expelled, the weary church would have the rest it needed, 
and leisure for more peaceful work. But the Sirmian manifesto 
opened an abyss at their feet. They had put down Sabellianism 
after more than twenty years of contest ; but the fruits of their 
hard-won victories were falling to the Anomoeans. It was 
time to defend themselves, for Ursacius and Valens had the 
emperor's ear. And as if to bring the danger nearer home, 
a Syrian synod was convened by Eudoxius the new bishop of 
Antioch, and his friends Acacius of Caesarea and Uranius of 
Tyre, and a letter of thanks addressed to the authors of the 
manifesto. 

No time was to be lost, so the conservative counterblow 
was struck at once. The first move was a letter* from George 
of Laodicea to Basil of Ancyra, Macedonius of Constantinople, 
Eugenius of Nicaea and the rest. So in Lent 358, Basil sum- 
moned a small synod for the dedication of a church at Ancyra. 
Only twelve bishops were present. Even George was absent 
(no great loss), and his place was taken by Eustathius of 

1 Compare Tractatm 4, Qiub est enim Ar. 7, notice Ps. Ixviii. ( = Ixix. Hebr.) 3 

substantia Dei ? Ipsum quod Deus est infixus sum in limo profundi, et non est 

simplex, singulare, purum, nulla con- substantia nDTD), and Jer. xxiii. 22 

cretione permixtum, limpidum, bonum, gi gtetissent in ^substantia mea /niD3^ 

perfectumy beatum^ integrum, sanctum- a .< oa \ • :/• 



totum. 



Among the passages quoted in c. ] ^P^P^" ^f ' ''^' ^• 



* Soz. iv. 13. 
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Sebastian But its weight was far beyond its numbers. Basil's 
name stood high for learning ; and he more than any man could 
away the vacillating emperor, Eustathins also waR a man of 
mark, and his ascetic eccentricities long ago condemned at 
Gangra seem by this time to have been forgotten ^ Above all, 
the council was known to state the opinions of a large majority 
of the Eastern bishops. Pontus was devoted to conservatism, 
and the more decided Arianizers were hardly more than a busy 
clique even in Asia and Syria. They had everything in their 
favour in 359 at Seleucia, yet they were outnumbered by 
three to one. The council of Ancyra might therefore be under- 
stood to speak for the East in general. 

Its decisions are clumsily expressed, and shew the embarrass- 
ment of men whom the appearance of a new enemy has forced 
to execute a complete and hasty change of frrint. First cornea 
a long synod ical letter to the following effect I *' We had hoped 
for peace after the fiery trials of the church ; but since the 
devil has invented fresh heresies, we must make fresh decla- 
rations of our faith. We were baptized then according to the 
Lord's command into the name of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, not of an aaapfco^ and a a-apKcaffei^f an ayevvT^ros 
and a ^€ifmiTo^, or a fcritrrij^ and a fCTLa-pa\ These names 
imply a difference of essencCj whereas the very purpose for 
which we speak of Father and Son is to enforce the likenesa 
Rejecting materializing views of the divine Sonship (tth^o?, 
dwoppoia, p,€pL(Tp.Q^), and rejecting also the Marcel li an ivepjctaj 
there remains only similarity, cTrttS^ tt^^ "rraTqp ofiola^ uvrov 
ovaia^i voetrai iraTi^p : and if this be rejected too, the Sonship 
becomes an idle name. On the contrary, the divine is (cupiW) the 
true paternity, and its confession is the distinction of the church 
from Jews and heathen, who know only of a Creator ^ It ia 



1 The names &r© given by Epiph. 
H^r. 73, 11, but mthout tkeir s^a. 
We can certainly reoognUe ouly Basil 
and E a^ tatiiius - b u t E at jckee ti u d E u< 
tyetiianufi (but mote likely the Homcenn 
of ElfiutberopoUfl) recur at ConBtauti- 
nople Chron. Fmch. '660, and Hypere* 
chins Sknd kXen^ndet in tbe letter of 
LibetiuB to the SeiniariauH Socr. [v. 12. 



^ Note E, The date of the Council 
of Gafigra. 

' Hefele GounmU % 80 gives a ahoii 
atialy^tis of it. 

* So Ath. de decf. 31, p. 136. 

^ ThliJ is a commonplace, but Eq^, 
EccL TheoL L 8| p. 65 ia worth com* 
pari son. 
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the ideal of the human, as we read^ l^ ov iraaa irarpia h 
ovpav^ ical itrl 7^9 ovofid^erat, and KvpicD^ implies fiovov h 
fi6vov Sfioiov Kar ovalav reKciov €k reXeiov, An impassible 
generation is a mystery, but not to be rejected on that account 
any more than the scandal of the cross. The Son is no mere 
quality or creature but Wisdom personal, and like in essence 
to the wise Father. The Lord's divinity is on the same footing 
with his manhood, implying the same essential likeness and 
similar limitations'." 

Then follow eighteen anathemas, aimed alternately at 
Marcellus and Aetius. Here again we see the transition from 
Eusebian to Semiarian conservatism. They start from the pro- 
test of the Lucianic creed that the divine sonship is no idle 
phrase,, and amount to a declaration that the Son is no creature, 
and that " wisdom " or " image " to whom it was given to have 
life in himself, is not on that account unlike in essence to the 
Father. The divine generation is also put outside time, and 
referred not to the power, but to the power and essence 
together (e^ovaia ofiov koI ovaia) of the Father. On the 
other hand, ofioovaiov is included with ravToovatov in one 
denunciation, which implies that it is Sabellian. 

The synod broke up. Basil and Eustathius proceeded to the 
court at Sirmium, taking with them Eleusius of Cyzicus. It 
must have been to conciliate the Nicenes that they suppressed 
six of the anathemas of Ancyra. They were just in time to 
prevent Constantius from declaring for Eudoxius and the 
Anomoeans. After some more intrigues, a new council was 
called, and peace made on the Semiarian terms. A collection 
was made of the decisions against Paul of Samosata and Photinus 
of Sirmium, together with the Lucianic^ creed. This was signed 
by Liberius of Rome and four African bishops, by Ursacius and 
Valens, and by all the Easterns present. 

1 Eph. iii. 16: found in creeds only 3 Soz. iv. 15, t^v iv rots iyKaivLois 

in the fourth of Antioch and its re- ttjs 'Avrtox^wv iKKXricrlas ought in ac- 

issues. Athanasius quotes it only Or. cordance with Semiarian opinions to 

i. 23, p. 337, a passage where he is be the Lucianic creed. Ketele Councils 

laying down the same principles. § 81 prefers the fourth creed as having 

3 The parallel is repeated in the been repeated at Philippopolis and 

minute of Basil and George, Epiph. Sirmium. 
Har, 73, 18. 
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The Seraiariaiig had won a complete victory, and were sti'oiig 
enough to let Ldberiiis return to Rome in Augusts Their next 
step was a fatal error. Eudoxius, Aetius^ and (so we are told) no 
less than Beventy othem were sent into exile®* After all, the 
Semiarians only aimed at i"ep lacing one tyranny by another. 
The exiles were soon recalled, and the strife began again with 
increased bitterness. 

Here was an opening for a new party. Neither Semiariana 
nor Niceoes nor Anomoeans seemed able to bring this intermin- 
able controversy to a decision. The AnomcBans indeed almost 
deserved success for their boldness and activity, but pure 
Arianisra was hopelessly discredited throughout the Empire. 
Egypt and the West were devoted to the NiceDe cause, but they 
could not expect for the present to overcome the opposition of 
Asia and the camarilla. The Eastera Semiarians might have 
played the part of mediatoi-s; but men who began with 
wholesale deportittions were not likely bo secure a lasting domi* 
nation. No man was safe if zealots like Eleusius or Marat honius 
were to have their own way. In this deadlock better men than 



^ Note F. TU Fall of Liherim. 

^ The number ia friven by PhiloBt, 
iv. 8* It must be mach cstaggeratetlj bat 
we can weU believe that the exiles were 
not a f*dw. 

Few of the Semiarian leaders can 
escape th e ehftr^e o i persee u 1 1 on * T he 
exile of tlio Ari&na in ^58 Bites it on 
Basil and Eu^tathius. The crneltieii of 
Macedonius figaiust the Nicenert and JJo 
vatiana of ConataQtinoplc are rGtiLird- 
ed by Sw^ratea ii. 38^ and were blHrned 
even by Cons tan tms (Soz, iv, 2). The 
demolition of a Novatian ohurcli (Socr. 
liL 11) shewa that Eleuaius was a^ busy 
at CyzicuB, and a altuilar outrage a- 
gainst the pagana is recorded (3oss» v. 
10) of Mark at Arothusa. Julian Ep. 
53 speaks of multitudes of heretics 
alaughtered, aa at Samoaata and Cyzi- 
cns, in Paphlagoaia» Bithynia and 
Galatia. The references will be to 
Elena ins of Cyaicua, poaaibly to E use- 
bins of Samosata and Sopiironina of 
Pompeiopolis, and pretty certainly to 
Marathoniua of Nioomedia (Soer. ii.38) 
and Basil of Ancyra» He may be 
overstating their misdeeds, but his 
account is fairly continued by Soer. ii. 



38. He also speaks Ep. 43 of Arian 
outrages against the Valentinians at 
Edessa; but the biabop'a name is un- 
known. To this list we may pevlmps 
add the expulsion of the ApoUinarii by 
George of Laodicea. 

The Niceues upon the whole oan 
shew a be Iter record, though persecution 
began on their side iu the exile of 
Arius* The only charges against them 
are Ln the casea {a) of the MeLetiana, 
denied by the Egyptian bishops (Ath. 
ApoL G. Ar, 5» p. 100), and (&) of Ursa- 
oius and Valena, denied by Hosius, 
and alRO by Atbanasiua (Ath, HuU At. 
44, 37, pp* *2^3, 28t"j), AthanaBlua him* 
self not ooly objects to persecution in 
the writings of his e^le (de Fuqa 23^ 
p. mb.HUL Ar. 33, 67; pp, %%l\ 301), 
but ahewa a spirit of comprehensive 
charity iu his de Symdis and at the 
00 unci I of Alexandria. The great per- 
secutor was Theodosiufl, and even he 
scarcely attempted to carry out some 
of his worst laws. There was not 
much vigorous persecution of indi- 
viduals (except of PrlsQilllauiata and 
Donatiets) before the fall of Stilicho, 
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Ursaciud and Valens might liave beeo tempted to deT^ise some 
acheme of compromise. But if all tho existing parties were to 

be disavowed, there was nothing left but specious charitj mi 
colon rlesB indefinitenesfl. And thia was the plan of the new 
HomGean party formed by AoaciuB in the East, Ursacius and 
Valens in the West, 

Now that the Semiarians were forced to treat with their 
late victims on equal terms, it became necessary to hold a 
general council. All parties agreed to the scheme, for all had 
hopes of success. If the Homaean influence was iucj-eaaing at 
court, the Semiarians were strong in the East, and might count 
on more or less help from the Western Nicenes. But the court 
was resolved to secure a decision to its own mind, A single 
council would have represented the whole Empire and might 
have been too independent. It was therefore divided. After 
a few chaoges of plan, it was settled that the Westerns were 
to meet at Ariminum, the Easterns at Seleucia in Cilicia, As 
the councils might be expected to disagree, it was ordered that 
in that case ten deputies from each should report at court and 
hold a conference before the emperor. 

Parties began to group themselves afresh. The Anomosans 
naturally leaned to the Acacian side. They could expect no 
favour from Nicenes or Semiarians ; but to the IfomcBans they 
might look for at least connivance. The Semiarians therefore 
were obliged to draw still closer to the Nicenes, 

The chief mediator of the new alUance was Hilary of 

Poitiers. If his exile had shewn him the practical worldli- 

ness of the Asiatic bishops, he had found among them men 

of character and learning who were in earnest against A nanism, 

and not so far from the Nicene faith as was supposed. Heresy 

was often the result of ignorance or misunderstanding rather 

than of genuine ill-will. It was in order to remove the mutual 

suspicions of East and West that he addreHsed the treatise de 

Synodis^ to his friends in Gaul about the end of 358. After 

some high praise of their firm resistance to the violence of 

Saturninus, he tells them that the example of Gaulish orthodoxy 

^ The work is d La cussed liyReiukeus aUo wanes of time for tbe negotiationB 
Hilari-m 171—184. I modify kia date after %hQ eartliqanke at Nioamedm. 
a Utile : ii aetimB to maJce a ai^edi^^^s 
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had brought some of the Eastern bishops to a better mind. 
Some forms had beeo drawn up which if not altogether satis- 
fectoryj at all events clearly repudiated the Sirmian manifesto. 
Next, after asking his readers to reserve their judgment for 
awhile, he gives the Blaspkefnia in full, and explains twelve of 
the anathemas issued in reply from Ancyra. But since these 
were the work of a few bishops only, the general drift of opinion 
in the East would be made clearer by a review of some other 
creeds which had been drawn up at vai-ious times. He therefore 
submits for consideration the Luciaiiic formula, the creed of 
Pbihppopulis aud the First of Sirmium *' against Photinus " — 
he says nothing of Marcellus. Each of these he discusses to the 
general effect that its doctrine is not unsound, if only its 
questionable clauses are interpreted with a due regard to their 
original purpose. Thus the Lucianic per siibstantiam tria, per 
consonantiajn v&ro unum was only aimed at Sabellian confusion; 
and even the Sirmian non enim esaBqtmmus vel coniparamits 
Filmm Patri, sed subject am intelligimus does not imply any 
difference of essence. This multitude of written creeds was un- 
known in the West ; but the less fortunate Easterns were more 
troubled with heresies, and could not avoid the necessity. This 
closes the first part of the de Hyiiodis. 

The next step is to clear the way by a statement of his own 
belief This made, he repeats his caution to the reader, and 
proceeds to examine (a) the word ifi^oovo-toif. Without formally 
admitting the validity of the conservative objections, he shews 
that it is capable of misuse in either a Sabellian or a Manichean 
sense, or again as implying a prior essence. It is not the sole 
and necessary talisman of sound behef, as if there could be no 
true faith without it. There are many questions to be settled 
and many cautions to be attended to before its use becomes of 
any value as a test of orthodoxy. It may be rightly used, and 
it may be rightly forborne. Next (b) ofLotm&mv is shewn to be 
similarly capable of a right and a wrong use. The former is 
partly equivalent to ofioovaiov, for complete likeness un- 
doubtedly implies equality, and indeed is based on it* What 
the word tails to express is the numerical unity and as it were 
organic coheaiou of the divine nature. 
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Lastly he turns to the Semiarians themselves with warm 
praise for their noble resistance at Ancyra to the Anomoean 
outbreak. It was as a light in the darkness, and gave a good 
hope of recovering the true faith. After running over some of 
the absurdities of the Sirmian manifesto, " which Valens and 
Ursacius are old enough to comprehend," he examines the Semi- 
arian objections to the word ofioovtriov. Sabellius and Paul of 
Samosata are no doubt heretics ; but if things are to be rejected 
merely for their abuse, we shall need a penknife to criticize the 
Gospels ^ A third argument, that the word is not found in 
Scripture, is really surprising, for it will bear hard on their own 
ofioiova-iov. If it was condemned at Antioch by eighty bishops, 
it was sanctioned at Nicaea by the holy number of three hundred 
and eighteen. The conservatives are not Arians, but they will 
be counted for Arians as long as they refuse the Nicene watch- 
word. Their own ofioiovaiov is just as dangerous a word to use 
alone, and is moreover defective and ambiguous. The missing 
anathemas of Ancyra he is willing to believe were removed in 
order to avoid offence : but in that case care must be taken that 
they did not reappear. The rival watchwords were identical if 
rightly used ; for there is no likeness but that of unity, and no 
use in the idea of likeness except to exclude Sabellian confusion. 
Only the one word guards against evasion and the other does 
not. It was therefore time frankly to accept the unequivocal 
one ; and then they could all consult in common on the faith. 

Meanwhile the intriguers were busy at the court. In order 
to complete the subjection of the councils, it was decided to com- 
pose a creed before their meeting and lay it before them for ac- 
ceptance. The " dated creed " or fourth of Sirmium was drawn 
up in Latin *^ on Pentecost Eve, May 22, 359, by Mark of Arethusa, 
on behalf of a convention of Acacian and Semiarian leaders' 

1 Here (c. 85) he gives a most inter- mission to Valentinian in Soz. vi. 7: 

esting collection of Scripture diffioul- also by his deposition (Hist. Aceph. § 9, 

ties. p. 167) in company with Seleucius 

^ Socr., Soz. The silence of Atha- (Eleusius ?) and Macedonius. 
nasius is of no weight here. On the Acacian side were George 

3 On the Semiarian side we can of Alexandria, Pancratius of Pelusium 

name Basil and Mark, Hypatianus of (signs at Seleuoia too, Epiph. Har. 73, 

Heraclea, and (if present) George of 26) and ol irXeto-Tot iviffKoiroi t^s iiifem 

Laodicea. That Hypatianus was on (Epiph.^, meaning Ursacius, Valens, 

this side may be presumed from his Germinius and a few more. 
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held before the emperor. The only various reading of im- 
portance concerns the words Kari wavra in the last clause* 
They do not appear in the revisions of the dated creed at Nice 
and Constantinople^; and a few years later Valens and Ursaciua 
denied their existence in the original document at Siirriium. 
Their presence however ia proved by the miuute of Basil and 
George, and by the direct testimony of Germinius^. 

Its language is upon the whole conservative. If a few of its 
expressions* indicate the inferiority of the Son, they do not pass 
the bounds of conservative comprehension. It has been already 
noticed* that nearly every phrase not found ia the Lucianic 
creed has close parallels in the work of Cyril. Western in- 
fluence may have contributed to the insertion of eU rd Kara- 
"^Oov ta fcare^Bopra, a clause on which stress was laid in the 
West in order clearly to state the truth of our Lord's death, but 
which is found in no other Eastern creed but those of Nic^ and 
Constantinople. It disappears even from that of Seleucia, But 
the prevailing oharacter of the dated creed is conservative, 
as we see from its repeated appeals to Scripture, its solemn 
tone of reverence for the Person of the Lord, its rejection of 
QViTLa on the old conservative ground that it is not found in 
Scripture, and above all from the unexampled emphasis it lays 
on the mystery of the eternal generation ^ Surely no Anomaean 
would have the impudence to sign q^olop Kara wclpto. It 
seemed as if the conservatives had won another victory. 

So Yaleus also thought, when he attempted to omit KarcL 
irapra from his subscription ^ This however was too much for 



* At Seleuoia the whole pasaage was 
east in a diffefent fqrm, 

^ The correspondence ie given hy 
Hilaiy Fraijm. xiii.^Jtv. Uraaci^s and 
YalenB mast ha?« lied, 

* Ab t6v inovov Koi d\i}&ii/6v 6eoM of 
the Father — v£6^aTi norpiKtji — Jtnrd ttjv 
irarpucrjif ^uJ&XijfXtv — r^ 5i^^ r^ iFarptK^ 
— aU of tliem new in the conservative 
Bsriefl of creeds^ though the first ia 
fotmd in the Antiochene creed of 
Catalan, and was used by Astt^rius and 
dtjfended by EuBebius. 

On the other hand ^oi' ix ^6fov 
ia shifted from ita place in the Loijianic 
atiitil and used to explain fioffoycvyj in 



aaeordancD with th© new viewa of 
Ennoraina, ao that the Sirmian ^oj^o^ci'^ 

corresponds to the Nice no fivPoy^tf^ 

Bthv Ik &^oU. The clauijo ib dropped 
at Seloucia, but reappears at Nic^ and 
Constantinople. 

* SfipTa, p. 132. 

^ Ita language on this subjeot aeenig 
suggested by C. Ancyra, Cmt, 1-5, with 
possibly a Ig&ia direct allusion to Cyril, 
Cat. vii. 5. Compare also Eusebiua c. 
Marc, i, 12, p. 71. 

^ Epiphanins {or possibly Baail) 
Htet. 7B, 22. 
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CoQStantius, who forced (dvay/caa-avTo^) him to restore the 
clause. Iq order to guard against any evasion of its meaning, 
Basil added to his own signature the strong words Kara iraina 
he ov fiopov Kara ttjv /SovXTja-tv dWa Kara Ttjv viroaraaiv icol 
Kara Ttjv virap^iv xai Kara to elvai. In this form the document 
was given to Valens to be read before the Western council 

In order to remove all ambiguity, Basil and George of 
Laodicea^ issued a minute' of their own on the subject. "The 
word ovaUiy' they say, " is not found in Scripture, but is every- 
where implied, as for example in the sacred name 6 (Sv. It was 
also used by the Fathers against Paul of Samosata to shew that 
the Son has a separate personal existence', and is not a mere prjfia 
or ipepyeia \€KTt/crj. The new heresy confesses his likeness to 
the Father in will and operation only, and maintains him to be 
in himself (avro^) unlike God, being a mere creature diflfering 
from others only in that he is the immediate instrument 
of their creation. We catholics however have learned from 
Scripture that the Father and the Son are like each other except 
as regards the incarnation, which does not aflFect the deity, for 
dyevvrjaia is not its essence. The heretics at Sirmium thought 
they could advance their views by getting rid of ovaia ; but 
they have gained nothing, for ofiocov xard iravra includes every- 
thing, if only it be honestly accepted. Neither let the Westerns 
be troubled by our Eastern use of viroaTdaei^ to denote not 
three first principles {dp^d^), but the permanence and reality of 
the Personal distinctions {rd^; IhioTrjra^ rcSv TrpoacoTrcov vif^eard- 
(ra<; fcal virap'xpva'as:), which does not controvert either the 
unity or the distinct personality {reXeiov Ik reXeLov) implied in 
the Lord's Baptismal Formula. As his coming ' in the likeness ' 
of flesh of sin does not destroy his humanity, so neither does his 
* likeness ' to the Father negative his deity. As he assumed true 
human flesh, diflfering from men only in his miraculous birth 

1 He is nowhere mentioned as pre- was determined by Petavius ad loc. 

sent at the conference, but may have Baur Dreieinigkeit i. 487 has strangely 

been one of the unnamed bishops(Epiph. overlooked this, quoting it as ''Epipha- 

supra). George of Alexandria was there nius," and complaining of seine ver- 

but he belonged to the other party. worrene Polemik gegen die Semiarianer. 

* ItisgivenbyEpiphaniusif^r. 72, * Their words are oMqL /ceU vto- 

c. 12 — 22, and was formerly supposed (rrdirei Oebv, Notice the reference to the 

to be his own work. Its true authorship old enemy Paul of Samosata. 
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and sinless action, so also he is true divine spirit, differing from 
the Father only in his iueffable generation and ministerial 
working. Their favourite word to djivvrfrov is not fotmd in 
Scripture any more than ovtria, for his proper relation to the 
Son is denoted by Father^ and the two words are strictly 
eorrelativa It was they who introduced the word ouaia 
in order to say dpofioiop tear ovtriav ; but if they wish to drop 
it, we shall be content, provided they are willing to accept o^oiov 
Kara Trupra in the inclusive sense required to c* institute a 
genuine sonship." 

The Nicene exiles might well hail Basirs manifesto with de- 
light, for it was a surrender at discretion. The Ktubborn fight 
of thirty years had collapsed in a moment. So completely was 
the old conservative position given up, that even the Lncianic 
riXELQP €fc reX^iav was turned round against the common enemy, 
Basil had not only boiTowed Nieene arguments in all directions, 
but shewn that even he could do nothing without them. His 
rejection of the Arian use of d^ivprirov implied a revision of the 
very idea of deity. His defence of the word ovu-la in spite of 
its absence from Scripture gave up the right to object on thai 
ground to o^novatov. Even hia abandonment of it served the 
Nicene cause by bringing forward with clear empha^^is the 
common doctrine of the strict and primary sense of the divine 
Sonship, and reducing the difference to the question whether €k 
rm ova-la^ would guard it any better than the equally non- 
scriptural" ofioiou Kara wdvTa. Athanasius need not have gone 
back' to the Lucianic ovtria^i dwapaXKaK-rov eUii/a to shew the 
inconsistency of the conservative objection to ofioova-iov as foreign 
to the letter of Scripture. 

The dated creed seemed conservative enough ; but the 
Anomo&ans soon found plenty of loopholes in it. For example, 
the careful reference to Scripture might be taken as limiting 
Mara Trdvra.so as merely to forbid any extension of the likeness 
beyond what Scripture allows. Again it might be said, as by 
the Arian at Seleucia*^ *' like the Father if you will, but not 



1 So AthftDftsiaB de DecT. 31 » p. 186 ; 
Or. I 84, p. 345. 

^ HiUry c. CtiuTJt 17^23, 
^ Ath. de Syn. 36, p. 600. 



* Hilary c. Ctium 14. It waft the 
old argtimeut of Ariua himeelf, m 
given by Ath. Or. 1. 6, p, 323 teal 
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like Qod, for no creature can be." But the chief evasion was 
that by the force of language ZfioMv /card iravra cannot refer 
to essence, for all likeness which is not identity implies differ- 
ence, if the comparison is only pushed far enough. Here, at 
any rate, as Athanasius points out^ the Anomoeans had sound 
logic on their side, so that they were fally justified in their 
acceptance of the Sirmian formula. 

The Semiarian leaders had ruined their position. By con- 
senting to treat with the Anomoeans, they lowered the contest 
to a mere court intrigue, in which the victory was sure to rest 
with the least scrupulous competitor. There is grandeur in the 
flight of Athanasius, and dignity in the exile of Eunomius ; but 
the conservatives fell ignobly and unregretted, the victims of 
their own violence and unprincipled intrigue. 

The conference broke up, and Ursacius and Valens proceeded 
to Ariminum. With them they took the new creed, and also 
the emperor s letter, which directed that doctrinal questions 
were to be settled first, and that the bishops were not to meddle 
with Eastern afiairs. 

Ursacius and Valens found the Westerns waiting* for them, 
to the number of more than two hundred'. They were in no 
courtly temper, and it was already clear that the intimidation 
would prove no easy task. They had even refused the usual 
imperial help for the expenses of their journey*. The new creed 
was very ill received ; and when the HomoBan leaders refused 
to anathematize Arianism, they were deposed (July 21) "as well 
for their present conspiracy to introduce heresy as for the con- 

Geou Kar oMavy o(k(a Kal 6 A6yos dWd- Severus Chron. ii. 41 counts "rather 

T/Hos icoi di'6/iotoy, /c.r.X. more than 400" in all; but his mi- 

* Ath. de Syn. 53, p. 612. nority of 80 Arians is quite incred- 

2 Somewhere between Oct. 10 and ible. The Arian Maximin ap. Aug. 
Dec. 81, Taurus says jam septimum vii. 1001 claims only 830, while Julian 
mensem (Sulp. Sev. Hist. ii. 44). We of Eclanum ap. Aug. Opus itnperf, i. 
need not suppose that they had all 75 seems to imply 650. Most of these 
been there since April. numbers must be exaggerated, espe- 

3 Athanasius de Syn. 8, p. 576; 33, cially if the plan was carried out of 
p. 598 says "more than 400"; but ad summoning only one or two bishops 
Afros 8, p. 718 he reckons a Nicene from each province of Ghial. Hil. de 
majority of about 200. Damasus Ep, Syn. 8. 

ap. Thdt. ii. 22 implies a larger coun- ^ Three British bishops accepted it 

cil than that of Nicaea. Auxentius ap. on the ground of poverty, but only in 

Hil. ctra Aux. 13 says 600; but it was order that they might not be burden- 

}iis interest to exaggerate. Sulpicius some to the rest. 
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fusion they had caused in all the churches by their repeated 
changes of faith." Ursacius and Valens would appreciate the 
last clause. The Nicene definition was next confirmed, and a 
statement added to defend the use of ovtria and anathematize 
the doctrines of Arius, This done, envoys were sent to report at 
court and ask the emperor to dismiss them to their dioceses, 
from which they could ill be spared. The Homoeans also sent 
a deputation in their own behalf Meanwhile the bishops at 
Ariminum occupied themselves with questions of clerical privi- 
lege, vainly endeavouring to obtain exemption from the crushing 
land-tax which Constantius had imposed on the exhausted 
Gaulish provinces ^ 

The emperors presence was urgently needed in Syria, for 
the Persians bad broken out afresh in 858, and Sapors host 
was now besieging Amida. He seems to have left Sir-mium 
in June*, but other cares detained him through the winter at 
Constantinople, The fall of Amida in October was the greatest 
disaater which the Empire had met with on the Euphrates 
since Valerian's time ; but it was not before the spring of 360 
that Constantius took the field in Syria. 

The emperor '' was busy with his preparations," and refused 
to see the envoys of the council. They were sent to wait 
his leisure, first at Hadrianople, then at the neighbouring t^iwti 
of Nic6, where Ursacius and Valens induced thein to sign 
(Oct, 10) a revised translation of the dated creed. We are told^ 
that Nic4 was chosen in order to cause confusion with Nic^a. 
The changes made were not extensive. The unhicky date was 



1 This is not mentioned by the 
historians, but comeB out incidentaUy 
in C. Th. 3Lvi. 2, 15^ where Coostantius 
repUea bj aboliahing the exemption 
from the parajiuarit^ granted in Ji53. 
Some idea of the tai:aitiQn may be 
formed from the atateraent of Am- 
mlanua xvi. 5^ 14, thai Julmri found 
& tax of twenty -five aiirei to the aaputt 
and reduced it to seven^ 

'^ Ammianus xi^s. 11, 17 seema to 
say that Conatantiua left Sirmium on 
tiie aewa of the fall of Amida^ which 
would be late in Ootobei. But we find 
him at Smgidunum Jane 18, aud he 
may have gone on to Cod atautinople. 
It in alao more natural to suppose 



(a) that the deputies nearing the oapi- 
tal in Aunnat were ordered to hult at 
HadrJanople, than {b} that they were 
refui3ed an audience at Sirmium and 
ordered right away to Hadrianople. 
The one course would be evasive like 
the emperor's letter, the other would 
he needle aaly discx^urteoua, which the 
emperor^s letter m not. 

3 Boor. ii. 37, Boss. iv. 19. It ia a 
hostile account; but UrFiaciu8 and 
Valens were quite equal to the fraud. 
It al^o explains why it was thought 
worth while to remove the depu- 
tiBB for so short a distance from 
H&drianople. 
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omitted, the clauaea on the eternal generation much shortened, 
those on the Holy Spirit extended, inroa-racFn; forbidden as well 
as Qviria, tcara irdvra left out, and a few verbal changes made to 
adapt the creed for Western nse* 

Meanwhile the Eajstems assembled at Seleucia near ^he 
Cilician coast, a fairly central place, and accessible enough from 
Egypt and Syria by sea, but otherwise most unsuitable for such 
a meeting. It was a mere fortress, not lying in the level pkiD 
of Tarsus, but in thi3 rugged country further west, where the 
spurs of Mount Taurus reach the sea ; and the inland road from 
Laranda was infested by the ever-restless marauders of laauria. 
They had attacked Seleucia itself that spriog, and it was still 
the head-quarters of the count Lauriciua, who had been sent 
against them. Tarsus would have been every way a better 
meeting- place ; and the access to it was safe, for the Isauriana 
do not seem this time to have reached the eastern pass from 
Tyana through the Cilician Gates, However, the court party^ 
preferred to have plenty of troops at baud". 

To this wild mountain fortress only 150 or 160 bishops 
came— a small fraction of the eastern episcopate. Of these about 
110 were conservatives, or Semiarians as we must henceforth 
call them ; and there may have been a few Nicenes from 
Egypt The Acacians and Anomoeans were about forty, and a 
good many of these were mere intruders** But they had a 
clear policy, and the court in their favour, while the Semiarian 
chiefe had put themselves in a false position by signing the 
dated creed, so that the conservative defence had to be left to 
leaders of the second rank like Silvanus of Tarsus, Eleusius of 
Cyzicus and Sophronius of Pompeiopoiia With them how- 
ever came a greater than any of the Semiarians, for Hilary of 



1 Philoat. iv. 11 nameB EadoKiua 
and Aetius, 

^ On the Isauriana, Finlpiy i. 199, 
Reinkens Hiktrins 185 — ^188* and espe- 
aialiy Sievtn* Studien 489—502. On 
the parses of Mount Taurna, Lewin 
Life of St Paul t ICo. 

The originaJ anthoritieB for the 
Ifiaarian Tiainga within our period are 
08 followB— (ft) Kising in 35B and de- 
Btrnction of Iflaura, Ammianna xiv. 2, 



1 ; @, 2. (h) BiBing of 359, Ammianug 
xix. 13, 1. {c} Rising of 368 and de- 
feat of Mnsonius the VicaHit^ Aius, 
Am mi anus nvii* 9, 0, Eunapius p* 77i 
Bonn, (d) Bising about 376, ZoBimm 
iv. 20. Sievera, p. 4i>4, refers this to 
(e); but it is fixed for a later date 
by the nn^ntion of Yalens at Antloeh. 
None of these risingn seem to have 
been «o destructive as that of 4054 
^ Note G. The Bhhops at S^Uucia, 



Poitiers bad somehtJw receiv^ed orders to attend the council with 
the rest. He found there " as many blasphemers as it pleased 
Constantius'" to assemble ; but the Semiarians welcomed him, 
and he skilfully used his opportunity of cementing their new 
alliance with the Nicenes. After clearing the Gaulish bishops 
from the current charge of Sabellisin ism ^ he was received by the 
majority to full communion — no doubt on Sunday, Sept. 26* 

Next morning the first sitting was held, in the presence of 
the counts Leonas and Lauricius. The emperor's uncertain 
directions caused a good deal of trouble in settling the order of 
proceedings ; but in the end the Acacians carried their point, 
that questions of faith should be taken first. They therefore 
began by proposing the abolition of the Nicene definition in 
favour of one to be drawn up in scriptural language. But the 
courtiers impatiently threw off the restraints of consistency, 
arguing in defiance of their own Sirmian creed, that " nothing 
can be like the divine essence, and that generation is quite un- 
worthy of the Father. The Lord is creature, not Son, and his 
generation is nothing but creation I" The Semiarians however 
had no objection to the Nieene creed, beyond the obscurity of 
the word Qp^oovt^Lop*: the still more important ix tiJ? Qvaia^ tov 
Xlarpos they seem to have accepted without any scruples. 
Towards evening Silvanus of Tarsus proposed to confirm the 
Lucianic"* creed. The Acacians left the church by way of pro- 
test. Next morning, when the Semiarians signed it with closed 
doors, Acacius could only remind them that ''deeds of darkness 
were of no validity/' On Wednesday Basil of Ancyra and 
Macedonius of Constantinople arrived The Acacians refused to 
take their seats till the accused bishops* had withdrawn ; and 
after much discussion this was agreed to. Leonas then read 
before the council a document he had received from Acacius, 
which proved to be a new creed. After some complaints of 



1 Hilary J c. Ctium, 12. 

* No doubt testing on Ihe Wefltem 
Uflfl of fila ifwotrratFis. 

^ Hilary, m^ra. 

* Ath, de S|/i?. 12, p. 580 wr iK ttjf 
Orffa^las iiwQTFTov. We hear of no ob- 
jection to it as not found in Scriptnre, 

* i^upra, p. 119. It waft also rati* 



fied at LampoacuB. 

^ Cyrils Hilary and Enetathios 
for tsertain: perhaps alao Basil and 
Macedouias. 

Cyril'a appeal is diseusaod by Courefc 
Palestine souA Us Empereurs grea 55. 
He refers it to Cod. Ju*t. vii. 62, 20j 
iasued by ConatantiuB in 341. 

12 
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Monday's violence, the Acacians say that they are far fmni 
despimng the Liicianic formula, though it was composed with 
reference to other con trovemes. The disputed words ofioovt^mv 
and ofLoiova-tov are next rejected as non-scripturaP, and the 
newly-invented dpofj^oiQv anathematized — **hut we clearly confess 
the likeness of the Son to the Father according to the apostle^s 
woi'ds» Who Ls the image of the invisible God." Then follows 
the dated creed revised for Eastern acceptance. The eternal 
generation in more shortly though still distinctly stated, the 
d&scent into Hades left out, and many minor omissions made. 
The most important further changes are the substitution of 
trdpKn dvetXtjfpevat for j^PttijOivra^ no doubt in a purely Arian 
interest^ and the insertion of <^c5"?, ^(ai]v, oKrjOeiav, tro^iaVy 
Svvap^ipj after the fourth creed of Antioch, where we find Xoyop 
ovra fcal (ro<f>tiiv fcal hyvapLiv koX tpS^ dXr^Buov. They finish 
with a statement that the above creed is equivalent to that 
lately put forth at Sirmium. 

Next morning (Thursday, Sept. SO) Acacius defended himself 
by arguing that the Nicene creed had often been altered before, 
so that there was no reason why it should not be altered again 
now. To this Eleuaius could only reply that the faith of the 
fathers had already been sufficiently set forth at Antioch. The 
ne^tt step was to ask the court party how they reconciled the 
likeness of the Son to the Father as laid down in their creed 
with their declarations at the first session of his absolute unlike- 
ness. Acacius ans%vered that the likeness is only one of will, 
and does not extend to essence. It was strange language from 
the eager defender of the Lucianic creed against Marcellus'j 



* The NiecDC creed is, liowever, 
treated witLi tnore rsEipdet than at 
SirtDinm and Nic^, bj the oraiaaion 
of the clause 5ia rh kirXn^sTipov hirh 
tQv wariptiaf T€^e«r^cu. 

- Tha expression is found elBewhere^ 
only in the first creed of Antioeb^ and 
perhaps (the residing is uncertain) in 
the confession of Ajrtiia and Euaoiua, 
Other creeds keep inside the erthodos 
oirole of ^apKatB^vm, ivavOpujw^aifTaf 
'^^vvTld^ifTa though {rh) *(1tA trdptcs. is 
added to the last In the creeds of Nic^ 
and Constantinoploj and bj Ausentiun* 

* Even the f ragmen ta prt^serred hy 



E piph» (If £Fr , 7 2 J 6— XO) are clear enough . 
AcaeiuR explains odtrlat dtra^dXXarror 
eindifa hy r& ^Ktviroy KCti rpavii iKfiayete* 
ToO 9eo2 TTjr DCf<rlas,..,..iKTif7rwf ittxl 
dKpi^Qf ihfionsJfiipT^v wpbt irrtLTpiKT^ Aya- 

.0^ y^p ^^ij&sf Tb d^ibifia* eh Qv<rlar 

Tt,,.KH.ouO'ias' eiK&va }^4yQpLiVj qvk d^ffu^^v 

ffiay flK6ya...ouaia^ otv k.t,\. ^vapaX* 
XttKTOf \4yutp 'AtTT^pio^ €iie6pm^ t6v lAtv 
Toy irnTpd^, wdtfTws aiayd rovi TrarpiMOift 

that ai>Tov ot xap{yKT%ph ff^ri, jiteu iv roTf 
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but Acacius replied that *' men were not to be judged by their 
writings " So indeed it would seem. A stormy controversy 
followed, in the course of which conservative horror was raised 
to the utmost by an obscene extract which was read from a 
sermon of Eudoxius at Antioch^ At last Eleusius broke in 
with soldierly bluntness on the sophistries of Acaeius — " It is 
no concern of ours if Mark or Basil have made agreements with 
you in holes and corners, or whether it was you or they who 
bmke them. We need not even take the trouble to discuss 
your creed, for whoso teaches any other than the Lucianic is an 
enemy of the church," 

Next morning Acacius and George refused to appear ; and 
when Leonas was sent for, he too declined to come. The 
majority therefore assembled without them and deposed Acacius, 
Eudoxius, George and six other eontumacious Arians^ at the 
same time suspending nine more from communion. It is worth 
notice that none of the eighteen came from Egypt except 
George^. Leonas seems to have regaixled the proceedings as 
altogether irregidar ''They might go and chatter in the 
church if they pleased, but he was not sent to preside at 
a council which could not agree/' When however they 
ventured to appoint the Antiochene presbyter Anianus in 
the place of Eudoxius, the Homoeana had him sent into 
exile, so that we hear no more of him for the present* 

The exiled patriarch of Alexandria was watching from his 
refuge in the desert; and this was the time he chose for an 
overture of friendship to his old conservative enemies* Though 



had alBo followed Agteriuft in holding 

these views, aocording to Phiioat. iv. 4. 

AoaciuB liad alao written (Soz. iv. 

22) to Maoedonius K^rh, irivrsx, o^oiov,.. 

1 The frBgmonI may be found in 
Hilary c. CHum 13: fortunately it 
tieed not de&le these pages. It may 
however have been lead at the first 
flitting. 

Endoxiua is perhaps the wor^t of 
the whole gang, adding his own pro- 
fanity to the untruthfulaeis of the 
others. Hig w^L known jeiit at the 
cOTi«e<!ratIon of the great ohorch at 



^ 



Constantinople (Socr. ii. 43, Soz. iv, 

U TlAj 6ii<rf^flij, Sri ff0u rhv li^rip^) 
is aiithentieated as to doctrine by 
the peon liar turn of bis own confes- 
sion (ap. Caspar! Alu u, n^ue Qugllen 
p, 179 ^U ^fa rhv fi6vQv Et\ij5ti/6k &fhp 
ffcti 7raT4pa.j Ti}v fidviqtf ^i/crii' d7^j'7jTO*' 
Kal airdropa, Sn ^j}&hnL <ri^siP r4i^\/KtP 
thi iTrapa^^^ifKuia^ Kal fts iva K^ptou t^f 
v[6»'| eys'e^iji ix tdv H^suf rbtf Traripn) 
and with regard to irreverenoe by 
other caaea, like his profane use of 
1 Cor, is. i* (Phiioat. vi. 1), and the 
obscene sermon at Antioch. 
a Supm, p. 33 n. 

VI— "l 
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BttsiFa manifesto bad not reached his hiding-place, he knew its 
purport and had full accaiints of the hopeful opening of the 
councils. If he was slow to see his opportunity, at least he used 
it nobly. The Eastern church has no more honoured name 
than that of Athanasius ; yet even Atbanasius rises above bins- 
self in hiB de Sffnodis. He had been a champion of controversy 
since hiB youth, and spent his manhood in the forefront of ita 
hottest battle. The care of many churches rested on him, the 
pertinacity of many enemies wore out his life. Twice he had 
been driven from his see and twice come back in triumph, and 
now far on in life be saw his work again destroyed, himself once 
more a fugitive. We do not look for calm impartiality in a 
Demosthenes or a Mazzini, and cannot wonder if even Athanasius 
grows more and more bitter and unjust to the atithors of his 
exile. Yet no sooner is he cheered with the news of hope than 
the importunate jealousies of forty years are hushed in a 
moment, as though the Lord had spoken peace to the tumult 
of the grey old exile's troubled soul. To the impenitent Arians 
he is the same as ever, but for old enemies returning to a 
better mind he has nothing but brotherly consideration and 
respectful sympathy. 

The de Synodis^ begins with an exposure of court intrigues. 
There was no good reason for holding a council at all, much less 
for suddenly dividing it into two. All that the schemers cared 
for was to upset the condemnation of their own heresies at 
Nicsea, Next he quotes the dated creed and holds it up to 
ridicule, adding an account of its ignominious rejection by both 
councils in their earlier sittings. After this he reviews eleven 
successive Ariau documents in chronological ordei\ from the 
Thalia of Arius as far as the creed of Seleucia^. He is not how- 
ever selecting documents like Hilary to shew the real drift of 
opinion in the East, but merely throwing them together as a 
satire on Arian vacillation, and commenting on them like an old 
disputer who knows the early history of the controversy much 



^ Only a short &cconnl is needed 
here of the de Synodu. Bright Hiit. 
Trtatifes^ Isiix. — xcvi., has giTfin an 
excellent analjsiH of It. 

« In a postscript (c. 30, 31), in- 



flerted aome jears later, he adds to 
the Beries the Horn te an creeds of Nicfi 
and ConstantiDople, and alludes to 
an A^noma^an foi-mula put forth at 
Antioah. 
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better than its later phases. Next he discusses the current 
objections to the Nicene doctiine. 

Passing over his reply to the Horaoeatis (c. 3-3 — 40), we have 
to note his treatment of the Semiarians who accepted the Nieene 
anathemas and the decisive Ite rij^ ovata^t and doubted only of 
the word o/noovtrtov. Men like Basil of Ancyra are not to be set 
down as Arians or treated as enemies, but to be reasoned with 
as brethren who differ from us only about the use of a word 
which will be found to sum up their own teaching as wisll as 
ours. When they confess that the Lord is a true Son of God 
and not a creature, they grant all that we ca-re to contend for. 
Their own ofioiovinQv without the addition of ex ttJ? ovtrta^ does 
not effectually exclude the idea of a creature; but the two 
together are precbeiy equivalent to Q^oovaiov. And if they 
accept our doctrine, they cannot in consistency refuse the word 
which best expresses it. Do they fear that the term subjects 
the divine generation to huraan conditions ? Basil himself has 
not hesitated to compare the divine relation with the human. 
He has pointed out the limits of the illustration j and if the 
metaphor of Sonship still suggests any materializing views, it 
must be checked by the complementary metaphors of the Word 
and the Wisdom, Our brethren mean just what we mean : do 
they hesitate because the word sanctioned at Nicsea had been 
condemned before at Antioch in 269 ? Well, the Diouysii were 
still earlier. But let that pass: they were all fathers and all 
fell asleep in Christ, so we must not make them contradict each 
other. The fathers at Antioch set aside the word because Paul 
of Samosata threatened a materialising inference from it, 
whereas those of Niciea adopted it in order to condemn the 
Arian denial of the Sou ship. We however are not bound by 
PauFs sophistries; though even in that ease, we may fairly 
contend that if two essences are derived from a prior essence, 
each of them is necessarily co-essential with its parent. Neither 
does the word imply any dualism ; for here again it is checked 
by the metaphors of the Logos and Wisdom, The Semiarian 
o^Qtoua-iop is moreover misleading, for likeness and unlikeness 
refer to properties and qualities*, aud not to essence. The 
^ Far tko same reason BasU Ep. 8 g 63 rejeota both, preferring Kar' 
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word therefore rather suggests than excludes the idea of a 
Sonship which means no more than a share of grace ; whereas 
our ofioovaiov shuts it out effectually. Sooner or later they 
will see their way to accept a term which is after all no in(ne 
than a necessary safeguard of the belief they hold in common 
with ourselves. 

Athanasius wrote at a crisis when affairs seemed more 
hopeful than they really were. The councils had both refused 
the dated creed, but the Homoean intriguers had not exhausted 
their resources. The Western deputies were sent back to 
Ariminum ; and the bishops, already reduced to great distress 
by their continued detention, were plied with threats and 
cajolery till most of them yielded. Phoebadius and a score 
of others remained firm, and their resistance had to be 
overcome by a piece of villainy almost without a parallel 
in history. Valens came forward and declared that he was 
not one of the Arians, but detested their blasphemies from 
the bottom of his heart. There need be no objection to 
the creed as it stood, especially as (so he said) the Easterns 
had accepted it already. However, if any of them were not 
satisfied, they were welcome to propose additions. Phoebadius 
accordingly drew up a stringent series of anathemas against 
Arius and all his misbelief, Valens himself contributing one 
against "those who say that the Son of God is a creature 
like other creatures." The court party accepted everything, and 
the council assembled for a final reading of the amended creed. 
Shout after shout of joy rang through the church as Valens 
protested that the heresies were none of his, and with his OAvn 
lips pronounced the whole series of anathemas. And when 
Claudius of Picenum produced a few more rumours of heresy 
against him " which my lord and brother Valens has forgotten," 
they were disavowed with equal readiness. The hearts of all 
men melted towards the veteran dissembler, and the bishops 
dispersed in the full belief that the council of Ariminum would 
take its place in history among the bulwarks of the faith \ 

^ The above account is fully given but in this case his narrative is con- 
only by Jerome adv. Lucif. p. 189, who firmed by Sulpicius Severus Chron. 
appeals to the records of the churches ii. 44, and by the aUusions of Hilary 
and the notoriety of the events. He Fragm. x. to the anathemas of Phoeba- 
is not the most accurate of historians; dius, for it is only in them that we 




The Western council was dissolved in seeming harmony, but 
r a strong minority disputed the conclusions of the Easterns at 
Seleucia. Both parties thereibre hurried to Constantinople to 
decide the strife. There Acacias was in his element He held a 
splendid position as the bishop of a venerated church, the disciple 
and successor of Eusebius^ and himself a patron of learning 
and a writer of high repute. His fine gifts of subtle thought 
and ready energy, his commanding influence and skilfiil policy, 
marked him out for a glorious work iu history, and nothing 
but his own falseness degraded him to be the greatest living 
noaster of backstairs intrigue. If Athanasius is the Demoa- 
bhenea of the Nicene age, Acacius will be its jEschines, 
He had found his account in abandoning conservatism for 
pure Arianism, and was now preparing to complete his victory 
by a new treachery to the Anomoeans. 

If Basil and Enstathius were to bo overthrown, the 
prohibition of OfioioucnQif would have to be enforced : but 
since Cons tan tins objected to the Anomoeans, nothing could 
be done without also disavowing dv6fiaiai>. The Homoeans had 
denounced it at Seleucia, and repeated their rejection of it 
at Constantinople, sacrificing Act ins also to prove their sincerity. 
After this it became possible to expel the obstinate defenders of 
ojiotova-ioi/. 

Meanwhile the final report arrived from the council of 
Arirainum. Valens at ouce interpreted the anathemas of 
Phoebadius in an Arian sense. "Not a creature like other 
creatures," Then creature he is. '' Not from nothing/' Quite 



find the clauses Jion t^sse creatam "Gehit 
cmitras factuniB^ de nullis ex»taniiltm 
kM fid: Deo, and internum cunt Patir.. 
The silence of other writera is of less 
conaequenee oo so nnpleaiBaDt a suh- 
ject. Hilary ctra AH^^eiiUum 8 die- 
misBee it with de Ariminensi stfuodoy 
qUtic tab omnibus ast TeUgws& di^jsoluiur 
nihil dinamua : tuntU'm diahoH com- 
ment a pandenda Huitt, 

Ab the wonla i:'ehit ccsterm fac tarns 
are wanting in the anathemas of %k& 
eouncU as given bj Hilary Fruijm. yu-^ 
w© have the alternative of supposing 
them a fraudulent insertion of Valena, 
This is no uniikelj? oharge agUninst the 




man who fraudulently omitted Kar^ 
wdi/ra from the dated creed. Nor 
does Jerome's aeeotint of Claudius 
of Ficenura give Ufl the idea that he 
waa one of the homittes adtdesceuteitj 
pantm docti et ptiriim cauti (Snip* 
Sev,), the plnmhei aniiiii (Aug.) who 
could not be expected to recognize the 
old evasion Krlefia tou dsov ti}i£iOV. 

I have not thought it necessary to 
work through the oootrovtsraies eon- 
nested with the name of Gregorius 
Bceticus. They are summed up in 
Mr Dauiera article on him in the 
BUt. Chr, Biofjr. 
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BO : from the will of the Father, not from his essence. '* Etemar 
Of course, as regards the future. However, the Homoeaiu 
repeated the process of swearing that they were not Arians, the 
emperor was threatening, and at last the Seleucian deputies 
signed the decisions of Ariminum late on the night of 
Dec. 31, 359. 

Acacian policy had triumphed, and a single decisive man- 
oeuvre was needed to complete the victory. As the dedication 
of Constantino's great church was approaching, the bishops 
mostly stayed for the occasion. But first (Jan. 360) a council 
was held. As the Semiarians of the Hellespont prudently 
declined to attend itS the Homoeans were completely dominant. 
Only seventy-two bishops were present^. Its first care was to 
reissue the creed of Nic^, of course omitting the anathemas of 
Phoebadius, which had served their purpose. We find as many 
as twenty-nine variations from its original text, but they are 
mostly verbal, sometimes improving the sense but upon the 
whole shewing no clear doctrinal aim. Only a few of them are 
borrowed from the creed of Seleucia. 

The next step was to degrade and anathematize Aetius for 

his impious and heretical writings, and as " the author of all the 

scandals, troubles and divisions." This was needed to satisfy 

Constantius; but nothing more clearly shews the Anomoean 

leanings of the council than the fact that as many as nine' 

^ Soz. iv. 24. meeting. The account in the Chronicon 

^ Socrates and Sozomen speak of Paschale is mostly concerned with the 

fifty. The number in the text is from dedication of the great church, and 

the Chronicon Paschale^ where a list of therefore only mentions the deposi- 

fifty-four bishops is given, but without tion of Macedonius. Of the Anomoean 

their sees. Among these we may safely schism nothing is said, though the 

identify most of the Eastern Acacians, list seems to include five of the mal- 

including Maris of Chalcedon, Theodore contents. 

of Heraclea, Demophilus of Bercea, and ^ Sozomen iv. 25 carelessly relates 

George (of Laodicea, — the Alexandrian the story as if the depositions objected 

George was not present, Theodoret ii. to were those of the Semiarians. For- 

28), besides some twenty who had sign- tunately Theodoret ii. 28 has preserved 

ed at Seleucia. To these we may add the letter in which the council notifies 

Theophilus of Libya (Theodoret ii. 23, to George of Alexandria (then perhaps 

Philost. vii. 6), Ulphilas the Goth (Soz. at Antioch — his movements are traced 

iv. 24), Euippius from Galatia (Basil by Sievers Einl. § 26) its decision with 

Ep. 251), and most likely a few of the regard to the four Egyptians, Seras, 

Westerns. Saturninus of Aries was in Stephen, Heliodorus and Theophilus. 

the city (Hilary ad Ctium ii. 2) about To these we may add from PhUostor- 

this time, and we may presume that gins vii. 6 Leontius and Theodulus, 

Valens and Ursacius would be shrewd viii. 4 Phoebus, viii. 3 Theodosius (? of 

enough not to miss so important a Philadelphia). 
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bishops were found to protest against it. They were allowed 
fidx months to reconsider the matter, and soon began to form 
communities of their own. 

Having cleared themselves from the charge of heresy by 
laying the fotmdation of a permanent schism, the Homoeana 
were able to undertake the expulsion of the Semiarian leaders. 
As men who had signed the creed of Nic6 could not well be 
accused of heresy, they were deposed for various irregularities. 
Macedonius, Basil, Eleusius, Eustathius, Cyril, Sophronius, 
Silvan us and three others were displaced \ Mark of Arethusa 
is not mentioned, while George of Laodicea had gone over in 
good time to the winning side, and is next found forcing the 
creed of Nic^ on Dianius of Ciesarea. 

The Horacean supremacy established at Constantinople was 
limited to the East. Violence was its only hope beyond the 
Alps; and violence was out of the question after the mutiny at 
Paris. Now that Julian was free to act for himself, common 
sense as well as inclination forbade him to continue the mis- 
chievous policy of Constant ills. It must have been almost under 
the protection of his army that the Gaulish bishops met at Paris 
to ratify the Niceoe faith and excommunicate the Western 
Arians^ After this there was no further question of Arian 
domination. Very few^ bishops were committed to the losing 
side, and those few soon disappeared in the course of nature. 
Auxentius the Cappadocian, who held the see of Milan till his 
death in 374, must have been one of the last survivors of the 
victors of Ariminura, 

But m the East the Homoean supremacy lasted for nearly 
twenty years. It was interrupted for a short time by Julian 
and Jovian, but Eudoxius and Demophilus maintained it 



^ Same of tbeae however were not 
femoveii tiU a later synod. On the de- 
po^iitions iLt GonBUntinapIe tb^re is au 
invective in Basil €* Eunom. L p. 210, 

^ Their letter to the Eastern a is 
gi^en by Hilary Ffa^ni. 11. They 
«peciaUy complain of the fram diaboii 
which hftd divided the council and 
falflL'ly ased the anthority of the 
Eaa terns to secure the rejection of 
oi5tria by the deputies of A.r[miniim» 

Braglie iv. 9ii duiies the council in 



361, and points ont that it waa part of 
Julian's conciliatory poUcy to allow it* 
See Reinkens HihrntLa 2i6— 3r51* 

^ We hear only of Saturninus of 
Aries and Paternus of Petroeorii. 
Epictetus of Ccntumcellee waji with 
Cunat^ntiust if we read with Petavius 
in Julian ad Afh. 986 KeproifjcifffX- 
X<3i^ for Tt^a rOaf VoXKiQv. 8uIpieiuH 
Saverua Chnm. ii. 41 bringa no lesa 
than eighty A.rifvnB to Ariminura: but 
thiA must be a gross exaggi^ration. 
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throughout the reign of Yalens, It seems at first sight a purely 
artificial power, resting partly on court intrigues, and parti; 
on the divisions of its enemies. Upon the whole this mayfe 
the fact : yet even the Homceans had 8ome support for theii 
long dominion, Eusebian conservatism was fairly worn out, btrt 
the Nicene doctrine had not yet replaeed it. Men were tired i 
the philosophical word -battles S and ready to ask whether the 
difference between Nic6 and Nicffia was worth fighting about 
The Honioean formnla seemed reverent and safe, and its bittereai 
enemies hardly ventured to dispute its abstract truth. When 
even the eourt preached peace and charity, the sermon was not 
likely to want an audience. 

The Homceans were at first less hostile to the Nicene faith 
than the Eusebians had been. After casting off the Anomoeaoff 
and declaring war on the Semiarians, they were obliged to 
for Nicene support. In this they succeeded quite as well as 
they deserved ; for they had a creed worthy of better men than 
Valens or Eudojsius. Thus the appointments of Acacius, as 
Philostorgius complains^ were mostly Nicene, like those o 
Athanasius at Ancyra and of the ascetic Pelagius at Laodicea, 
Some will draw another infei^ence from the enthronement 
Eudoxius at (Constantinople and the consecration of Eunomius 
the Anomoean in the see of Cyzicus : but these appointments 
would seem to represent a different section of the Homoean party 

The most important nomination directly ascribed to Acacius 
is that of Meletius at Antioch. The election was a stormy Qm. 
for party r^^uarrels were raging with increased fury after their 
long repression by Leontios. The new bishop was a man 
distinguished eloquence and undoubted piety, and further suited 
for a dangerous elevation by his peaceful temper and winning 
manners. He was counted among the Homceans", and they had 



^ Their wea.rLQGsa of ccmtroveray 
finds eKpresEiion in tbe writings of 
Cyril, and ramaikably io the tU Jide 
adv. LSahHfiinti ii, (p. 1070 of Mif^^ tie's 
EuBGbiufl vi.j^a, work against Marcsellus 
ascribed by Thilo Uebfir die Schriften 
des Eu$. vnn Akxaudrieii u. Em. v&r 
Etmta 64 to Ensebiua of Einesa. 

^ PklloBt. V. 1. He adds the names 
of One^imus of Nicomtidia iLud Aoaciu^ 



of Taraua, but we do not find them 
eltjewher^. Zahn Marceliu« S9 h&s a 
theory that Aneyra was divided into 
three parties like Antioch^ Athani 
being the Nioene bishop, Bi 
Semlarian, and the Arian un. 
In this Q&m Marceilus ought %o 
fonrth. 

" Phiioat. V. 1 Th ^repoo^g^iov ^rtitpi' 
y€To r bat we need not believe thia 




chosen him a year before to replace Eustathius at Sebastia in 
Armenia ; and his uncanonical tranBlatiun ta the apostolic see of 
Antioch engaged him all the more to remain on friendly terms with 
them*. Such a man — and no doubt Acacius was shrewd enough 
to see it — would have been a tower of strength to them. Unfor- 
tunately for once, Acacius wan not all-powerful". Somebody 
put Constantins on demanding from the new bishop a sermon 
on the crucial passage — Prov* viii. 22, xvpioq etcrar^ /^e, at.tX 
Acacius might evade the test, but Meletius as a man of honour 
could not refuse to declare himself, especially when George of 
Laodicea had just openly preached Arianisra^ To the delight 
of the populace, the sermon proved substantiaiiy Nicene^ It was 
a test for his hearers as well as for himself. It carefully avoided 
technical terras, repudiated Marcel lus, and repeatedly depre- 
cated controversy on the inefifable mystery of the divine gene- 
ration*. It closely followed the lines of the Sirmian creedj and 
the reception given to it by the Homceans is a decisive proof of 
their insincerity. 

The people applauded, but the courtiers were covered with 
shame. There was nothing for it but to exile Meletius at once 
and proceed to a fresh election. This time they made sure of 
their man by choosing Euzoius the old companion of Arius, 
But the mischief was already done. The old congregation of 
Leontius was broken up, and a new schism more dangerous 
than the Eustathian formed round Meletius. Many jealousies 
still divided him from the Nicenes, but his bold confession 



^ Its inoonsistciicy was flagrant, for 
the Homffiaos ha.d depoaed Dracontius 
of Pergaraaa a year before on the 
grouQd that he had formeilj held a 
B@e in Galatia. 

2 As the uommation of Meletms 
is OBoribed to Acaoiua by EpiphatiiuB, 
Jfirome aad PkUostorgius/ we may 
preaiime that his sudden lemoYal was 
the work of another party. Acaoiua 
must have been more or less aware 
of hia kaoiugs before the electiou, 
and is found on friendly terms with 
him fur Bome years after hia expul- 
sicua, which we may therefor© ascribe 
lo Homo&an divisions rather thaa to 
the dnplieity of Aaasiu9. 

' Xha expression of Tiieodoret ii. 



more abueire than definite, but this 
may he its msaniug. If so, it was th« 
last of tbe long series of G-eorge's 
misdeeds. He was suceeeded within 
a few months by PelagiuB* 

* It is proserved by Epiphaniua 
H<£r. 73, 29^33. 

* A few of ita leading phrases may 
be noted here. We have fleAs iK ^foS^ 

TOP yhvfip^a roiJ 'y€y€vvriKQTQi...yivv7ifx% 

Kov ffni iripyfia (against Marcellus) . . * 
Std. fiiif TOW iKTiire t6 ivvw^iFTaTav Jtal 
fAowi^ov^ Stii Si ToQ iy^vTf<re tA i^aip^TQV 
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proved to be the first eflFective blow at the Homoean supre- 
macy. 

The idea of coDciliating Nicene support was not entirel; 
given up. Acacius remained on fiiendly temis with Meletim 
and was still able to name Pelagius for the see of Laodice? 
But Euzoius was an avowed Arian, Eudoxius differed littl 
from him, and only the remaining scruples of Constantii 
delayed the final victory of Anomoean Arianism. 



NOTE E. 



Bate op the Council op Gajjora* 



Socrates ii. 43 and Soz 



fully agreed that 



ozomen ill, 14, iv, 24 

the Eu^tatliius whose followers were eondetiined by the council of 
Grangra wnn no other than the well-known Semiarian leader, the 
ascetic bishop of 8ebastia in Armenia, The identification has been 
doubted by Baronius and others, but seems fully established by 
Neander {E Tr. iii» 346), and the Benedictines in their life of Basil 
(p, hdii. of GanTne*R Basil). 

On the date however of the council the two historians diifer 
by more than twenty years. Socrates twice expressly pwts it after 
that of Constantinople in 360j wliile Sozomen seems to date it 
before that of Antioch, moaning pi'obably that of the Dedieation in 
341. In this case the evidence is in favour of the earlier data 
Sos^omen indeed seems everywhere much better acquainted with 
Semiarian movements than Socrates. 

Thirteen bishops met at Gangra under the presidency of a 
Eusebius ; but the sees not being given, we cannot identify m single 
name with positive certaLnty. In the absence however of the usual 
clause €K ^i.atj>6p{iiv €7rap;(t(GF, found even at the small gathering of 
Ancyra, we may take for granted that they all came from the great 
Pontic diocese. If it be possible then let us assume with Tillemont 
as a first hypothesis that Sozomen^s date is the true one. In this 
case we find a natural president for the council in Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. We also have Gregory, bishop of Nazianzus since 329 
or (Montaut QuesL hisL 10) 334^ and may perhaps identify Eulaliua 
with the bishop of Sebastia. Only ten Pontic bishops (including Maria 
of Chalcedon) are distinctly named at Philippopolis ; but adding two 
or three more as a reasonable proportion of the fourteen signatures we 
cannot trace, we get 12 or 13 for the total number present. Of these 
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we may reasonably identify Basil of Ancyra, ProsBresius of Sinope, 
Philetus of Juliopolis or of Gratia, Bithynicus of Zela, and perhaps 
an unknown Eugenius. To these the admirers of legend might add 
Hypatius of Gangra, on whom see Tillemont, Mhn, vL 642. On the 
other hand, ** Bassus a Car " is more likely from Carrhse in Osriioene, 
Eugenius of Eucarpia (signs at Niceea) is just outside our limits, and 
Olympius of -ffinos was moreover at Sardica. Thus we get from six 
to eight coincidences, of which three involve names (Pro»resiii8, 
Bithynicus, Philetus) which scarcely recur in the episcopate of 
Christendom — at least I have not noticed them elsewhere in running 
over the pages of Le Quien's Oriena ChristiantM. 

The force of this argument is best seen by applying it to other 
dates. Assuming then with the Ballerini as a second hypothesis 
that Socrates is right, we get a natural president again in Eusebios 
of Csssarea Mazaca (362 — 370). We also have for comparison as 
many as 250 names (repetitions included) connected with the councils 
of Ancyra, Seleucia and Constantinople (360), the petitions to Jovian 
Socr. iii. 25, the letter of the Semiarians to liberius Socr. iv. 12, and 
(if we date it about 371) the encyclical to the Italians in Basil Ep. 
92. Of these fully seventy must have come from Pontus. Yet the 
only possible identifications are Eugenius of Niciea, Eulalius of 
Amasea, an unknown Bassus, and Gregory, — either Basil's uncle or 
the bishop of N'azianzus. Only four or five coincidences, and these 
far from cogent. 

Next we have for consideration the tempting theory of Dr 
Reynolds Diet, of Ghr. Biogr, Art. Eusebius of Samosata, He dates 
the council in the year 372 or 373, making Eusebius of Samosata its 
president, and identifying amongst its members Basil of Csesarea, 
with Hypatius (J^Jp. 31 ; hardly the Hypatius of Nicsea mentioned 
by Philost. ix. 19, who was most likely a disciple of Aetius — Epiph. 
Beer, 73, 38) " and others of his friends." But these others are not 
easily traced. His brother Gregory (of Nyssa 372) may be one of 
them ; or his uncle Gregory, though the estrangement must have 
been about this time : but the bishop of Nazianzus was now too 
infirm to appear at Gangra. Bassus is also named next to Basil in 
Ep. 92 (though the Benedictines prefer to identify him with Barses of 
Edessa), and Olympius of Neocsesarea in Bithynia signs at Constan- 
tinople. On the other hand, Eugenius of Nicaea was dead in 370 
(Philost. ix. 8), Eulalius of Amasea probably in exile, Eulalius of 
Doara (Greg. Naz. Or. xii.) and Olympius of Pemasus not yet 
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appointed. The last signs at Constantinoplej but in BasiVstime (com* 
paiing Epp. 237, 239) we find first Hypala, then EccHciufi in poaseBsion 
of the see. Thus we have four or five coincidences^ but none of them 
very clear — nothing like the triple knot of names at Philippopolis. 

The next date proposed is 376, hy Renii Ceillierj but the only 
reasonable identifications are of Basil, Hypatius and Olympiua. 
Eusebiua of Samosata, the two Eulalii, and Gregory of Nyssa wore 
in exile. 

Comparing then the four dates proposed, which may be approxi- 
mately given as 340 (Tilleinont), 365 (the Ballerim), 372 (Reynolds), 
and 376 (Ceiliier), we find the evidence of names decidedly in 
Tillemont's favour, though there is also a fair case for Dr Reynolds* 
Ceillier*s theory is almost hopeleaa. Now for wider considerations. 

Br Reynolds' theory seems to force the chronology. Basil be- 
came bishop of Csesarea in the autumn of 370, and was then 
on good terms with Eiistathius. The quarrel broke out later, and 
must have lasted some time before the council met. Eusebius 
was exiled after this ; and we have still to tind room for the 
episcopates of Eunoniius and Lucius before the death of Atlianaaiua 
in May 373, when Euzoius installed Lucius of Samosata (Theodoret 
iv, 21) at Alexandria. 

We are not dependent on Theodoret's questionable identification 
of Lucius with the Alexandrian intruder. The Benedictines shift the 
%JL\\& of Eusebius to the summer of 374, but their own chronology 
leaves no room for a previous journey to Gangra. He was present 
indeed at Basil's election in the autumn of 370, but was never able to 
repeat his visit to Ca^sarea, so that Basil {Ep. 138) had to seek him 
out at Samosata in 372. And if he did not even reach Csesarea, we 
cannot suppose that lie found his way as far aw Gangra. In that case 
Br Reynolds' date must be given up. 

It may further be noted as against both Dr Reynolds and the 
BaOerini that we miss the signature of Basilides, who (Basil Ep. 226) 
held the bishopric of Gangra from S62 at leaet as late as 375. 

Basil never mentions the council of Gangra in the course of his 
difiputes with Eustathius. Hib silence mujst be deliberate on any 
theofy but CeillieKs ; yet I venture to think it accords Ijest with the 
earliest date. The stigma of heresy, if that wa« his r^b»on^ would 
attach better to Eusebius of Constantinople {Ep. 244 ^tpo, tc&fw- 
^mZoit TOi? KtKTa 'Ap€tmr jcvpiXou, «*s Ot w€ipa&€vrt% <^ajsrlv : &bo Ep. 263, 
if^ra) and Basil of Ancyra^ than to Eusebius of Cssare^ EulalJiifl of 
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Amasea and the saintly Gregory. Mere lapse of time might throw 
into the shade a council held more than thirty years before, when 
Basil was quite young; hut it is hard to understand his silence 
on the theory of the Ballerini, impossible on that of Dr Reynolds, 
especially as Epp, 237, 239 were written to Eusebius of Samosatainbis 
exile. And if the ascetic Basil was half inclined on some points to 
sympathize with Eustathius as against the council, we may perhaps 
find an allusion to it in Ep. 263, where he tells us that EustaUiins 
after the death of Hermogenes cv^vs iSpafitv irpos tov iirl r^s Kawcrrar. 
Tivov7roX€0)S Evo'cjStov, ovScvos ekarrov koi avrov to Svo'O'cyScs Soyfia rtn 
*Ap€LOv vptaPevovra* ctra ckcZ^cv Sia ocas Si/ttotc alrias aircXo^ci;, 
iXOtijv Tois ^t rfji irarpCSo^ avrov dircXoyTO-aTo iraXiVy and afterwards 
obtained a bishopric. Accordingly the council never speaks of him 
as a bishop ; and the charge Can. 5, 6, of encouraging conventicles, is 
more suitable to a presbyter. On the other hand, Sozomen iv. 24 
seems to distinguish the deposition of Eustathius by Eusehius 
of Nicomedia from that by the council of Gangra. 

In any case the career of Eustathius was a long one, for Athana- 
sius Hist. At. 5, p. 274 names him as one of the heretics whom 
Eustathius of Antioch refused to ordain. This must have heen 
before 330. 

The Syriac list in Cowper Syr. Miacell. 42 increases the number 
of bishops to 15 by repeating the name of Eugenius and adding that 
of Heraclius. Similarly an inscription (Boeckh 8955) from Helena^s 
church at Bethlehem, dating certainly (Boeckh 8964) after 680, but 
perhaps before the repair of the church (Boeckh 8736) in 1167. 
Cowper notices seven coincidences with the Nicene signatures ; but 
only two of these come from Pontus. 



NOTE F. 
The Fall op Liberius. 

I have not worked through the immense literature of the Liberian 
controversy ; nor is it necessary to do so for the present subject. The 
general bearing of the evidence is easily stated. 

It is clear from the language of Athanasius and Hilary that 
Liberius signed some more or less compromising document or other, 
and that if it was not the second Sirmian formula, it was the first or 
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third. Sozomeii distinctlj aays it was the third ; and this (il dmwn 
up }>efore his release) he would moit likely be required to subscribe 
in any case, But is this enough to account for the strong words of 
Athanaaius, Hilary, Faustinus and Jerome ? 

Now we have t^ take into account the three letters of Liberiua 
preserved and commented on by Hilary Fragni. 6. Hefele Coiiticih 
§ 81 rejects them as spurious, but without making out any strong 
case against them* (1) Their poverty of style is not unnatural after 
two years of exile, perhaps also of ill health. Neither have we much 
undoubted Liberian matter to compare them with ; for " the eloquent 
dialogue with the emperor " is mostly due to Theodoret, Besides, as 
one writer remarks, popes do not always write the letters for which 
they are responsible. (3) There is no difficulty in Fortnnatian*a 
presence at Eeroea, for we cannot prove that he was elsewhere. He 
may have been there either accidentally or on a mission to Liberius" 
and in any case he was a natural mediator even if the letter had to 
go round to Aquileia in search of him* (3) It is said to be strange 
that Liberius was not released at once if he really signed the 
Blasphemia^ ©specially as the Roman populace was so threatening. 
Yet it must be remembered that a bishop of Home was no ordinary 
offender ; and that the disturbance of the capital might seem all the 
more reason for keeping him away from his diocese. (4) The letters 
are no credit to Liberius, but they are not on that account doubtful. 
Two years of exile might have bent even the speaker of Theodoret^s 
dialogue. And if there is nothing specially discreditable about the 
later years of Liberius, there is also lio thing specially heroic about 
them. He was not in the front of danger at Ariminum : and after- 
wards he appears rather as a peacemaker than a hero of the faith. 
(5) The comments of the Fragmentist may be " unworthy of Hilary/' 
and are certainly violent enough. But they are quite in the spirit 
of Hilary's attack on Cons tan tins. (6) The statement that Athana- 
aius had already been removed from the communion of the Roman 
church is easily understood. Even if we adopt the reading of 
BaroniuSj which implies that it had been done ^* before Til>erius 
reached the court, ^' it may very well refer (as the Benedictines 
notice) to his arrival at Birmium in 357 or 358. (7) The list 
of bishops only fiuits the first Sirmian formula, though the perjldia 
Ariana can only be the second : and this is a difficulty. Easterns 
may have been present in 357 ; but Theodore of Heraclea was dead, 
Basil of Ancyra quite opposed to the BlaBphmnia Pota'mii. On the 
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other hand, Hilary (in the de Syn&dut be it remembered) judges tJje 
first Sirmian formula so mildly that Hefele is quite justified in 
refusing to believe that Liberiua signed thiB document alone, which 
was moreover obsolete in 357. But his arguments are just as valid 
against his own theory, which limits the signature of Liiberiiis to the 
third Sirmian formula. It is more likely that the subscriptious are 
misplaced than that Hilary had stultified himself. 

But the casa would be clear even if these letters wBve spurious. 
Four writers independently mention the fall of Liberius ; and there 
is nothing to set againat them but the silence of Socrates and 
Tbeodoret. Believers in papal infallibility may hesitate^ but the 
historian cannot* 

NOTE G. 

The Bishops at Seleucia. 

All authorities agree that the oouncO consisted of from 150 to 
1 60 bishops, and that the Semiarians were in a large majority. But 
what were the actual numbers on each side ? Hilary c. Ctium 1 2 gives 
105 Semiarians, nineteen Aoomaeans, and the Egyptians (number not 
stated) orthodox except George of Alexandria. Socrates ii. 39 and 
Sozomen iv. 22 eatimate the Anomceans at thirty-six, and Epiphamus 
ffwT. 72, 26 gives a list of thirty-eight signatures {not forty-three: 
see Petavius ad he. whom Hefele and others have neglected) to thf* 
Acaeian creed^ including ten from Egypt as far up the Nile aa 
Oxyi'hynchns. Athanasius de Syn. IS, p. 5B0 merely says that the 
malcontents were oXtyot TrairreXm^. 

Hilary was an eyewitness of tiie council^ and most writers follow 
him. Thus Reinkens Hilar ins 190 computes 105 Semiarians, nineteen 
Anomceana and thirty-six orthodox Nicenea to make up a total of 
160 bishops, and Bright HiaL TrecUises Ixxxvi. supposes him to 
ignore the Acacians. 

Yet at least two out of Hilary's three statements are certainly 
incorrect. The list in Epiphanius bears every mark of truth. Five 
of the ten Egyptiati bishops (SeraSj Stephen, Pollux, Pancratius and 
the Meletian Ptolemy) are named as present by Athanasius su]jra : 
and Seras was an old enemy of liis. A few months later (Theodoret 
ii. 28) Stephen, Seras and HeJiodorus refuse to concur in the con- 
demnation of Aetius, A little later still we find them (Philost. yiii, 2) 




The BifiHOPs at Bbleuoia* 

Bet over Libya and Egypt by tbe Anomceans. Stephen and Helio 
dorui are also connected with the Anomcean creed in tbe Hist 
Aceph. § 9j p. 1 57 Silvers ; aiid ApoUoniua of Oxyrhynchua is named 
by the Luciferiana Marcellna and Faustinua LibdL 27 as a Meletian 
adherent of George. So much for Hilary's story that the reat of tbe 
Egyptians were Nioenes. 

The only escape in to anppOBe that the Epiphanian Hat ia half 
made up of unwilling Seiniarian signatures. But this too is inad- 
niisBible. For (1) There was no serious intimidation at Beleucia. 
Leon as hardly seems even to have attempted it; and if there was 
any, it came from quite the other direction, (2) The distribution of 
the bishops is natural, nineteen coining from the Oriental diocese, 
ten from Lower Egypt, eight from Asia, and one (Elissajua of Dio- 
cletianopolis) from Thrace* It will be noticed that there are none 
from Pontua or even from Cilicia itself. Euatathius seems settled 
for the Syrian Epiphania by the story in the Ckronicon Paschaie 362, 
and we hear nothing of Karciasus of Neroniaa, or G\en of the old 
confessor Auxentius of Mojiaueatia, (3) Scarcely any of them can be 
traced aa bearing a hand in later moderate movements. Only four of 
the names recur in the letter of Liberius to the Macedonian biahopa 
(Socr, iv. 12) where the sees are unfortunately not mentioned. Of 
theae E use bins is too common a name to be identified, and Leontius 
of Tripolis in Lydia waa at this time an active Anomcean. Uranius 
was the bishop of Apamea, or even of Adraa, for the old Aria n a of 
Tyre and Melitene were now replaced by moderates : we find Zeno 
and Otreiua at Tyana in 367, Soz. vi. 12* Gharisius ia left as the 
only identiti cation possible. (4) As many as twenty-three can be 
more or less certainly recognized in later Arianizing movements. 
Of the remainder, old Patrophilua of Scythopolia was in bad health 
at Selencia (Soz. iv, 22), absent from Constantinople (Socr. ii. 43), 
and dead before 362 (Chran. Pasck.) ; while the others mostly came 
from distant parts. 

The Semiarian list is in a much less satiafactory state. It has to 

I be pieced out chiefly from Sozomen iii. 22 and the letter in Hilatj 
Fragm. x, where we cannot be sure that all who signed were present 
at Seleucia. However, the contrast is instructive. Assuniing a 
few probable identificationa, we find twenty-four bishops mentioned 
by name, of whom seven can be traced to the Oriental diocese, five 
to Pontua and only two to Asia, while Macedonius alone represents 
Europe, Thirteen of the names recur in the letter of Liberius : and 
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of the other eleven, Macedonius, Eleusius and Sophronius appear to 
have kept aloof from the reunion schemes, while George of Laodicea, 
Basil of Ancyra and Dracontius of Pergamus were no longer in 
possession of those sees. 

Upon the whole we may estimate the Semiarians from 1 10 to 120, 
and the minority thirty-eight. Hilary seems to have been misled by 
the official documents of the council, which must indeed have been 
his only definite source of information. If a few of the Semiarians 
evaded the responsibility of signing the Lucianic creed at the second 
sitting — we may safely name George of Laodicea for one — ^their 
numbers might fall to 1 05. Again, his estimate of nineteen Anomoeans 
would seem to represent the list given by Athanasius and Socrates 
of nine deposed and nine excommunicated; and in this case his 
statement that the Egyptians were all orthodox but George of 
Alexandria will be an inference from the fact that none of the 
others were included in the censures of the council. 




But the miagoverttment of Oonstantius was coming t;o its end* 
Nearly two years had been spent in vain negotiations with the 
Gaulish Csesar since the mutiny at Paris. Julian had no mind 
to share the fate of Gallus, and there was no other escape from 
civil war. During the campaign of 360 the rival emperors 
were occupied with the enemies of Rome on the Euphrates and 
the Rhine, so that it was not till the summer of 361 that 
Julian pushed down the Danube, His march waa a triumphal 
progress. The prefects of Italy and lUyricum fled before him, 
the count Lucilianus was surprised at Sirmiumj and one more 
daring blow secured the pass of Succi, He was master of three 
prefectures when he halted at Naissus, But the victory was 
not yet secure. Two legions in his rear had seized Aquileia for 
Constantius; before him lay the Eastern cavalry commanded 
by the veteran Arbetio, and the main army of Syria under 
Agilo the Frank was coming up from Hierapolis and Antioch, 
Yet the strife was not decided by the chance of war. While 
Julian was anxiously taking omens and inspecting entrails at 
Naissus, two barbarian counts rode into his camp with the 
news that Constantius was dead. A sudden fever had carried 
him ofif at Mopsucrenae beneath Mount Taurus, and the Eastern 
army presented its allegiance to Julian Augustus* 

It is no part of our purpose to write a history of Julian's 
reign, or even fully to discuss his policy towards the Christians 
as a body. Our special concern is with the bearings of his 
reign upon the Arian reaction. 
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The life of Julian is one of the noblest wreck® in histoiy. 
The years of painful eelf-repregsion and forced dissiniuIatioQ 
which had turned his bright youth to bitterness and filled hia 
mind with angry prejudice had only consolidated his self-reliant 
pride and firm determination to walk worthily before the goda 
Small chance was his of escaping the ** purple death " of Gallus 
and Silvan us when Constantius took him from the schools of 
Athens and nent him, more like a prisoner of state than an 
emperor, to clear the Germans out of Gaul Success against the 
barbarian would only expose him to the informer, or (a better 
fate) to the assassin. But Julian brought to his task ver^atilitj^ 
worthy of Hadrian himself. His splendid energy commanded 
victory in spite of the intrigues of the ring of traitors whom 
Constantiua allowed to thwart him^ Within four years all 
Gaul was at his feet. The army was devoted to its brilliant 
general, and the overburdened provincials were won by the 
unaffected sympathy of the young Csesai^ who had ventured 
to check the exactions of Florentius. And Julian relaxed 
nothing of his faithful self-devotion to the empire when he 
found himself master of the world at the age of thirty* 
Kindly to others and rigid to himself, he needed no more 



^ Though the apologiet of Consti&ti- 
UuH wiU hardly ventiire to defend hia 
treatment of Julian, he maj fairly 
point out a few extenuating circuzu- 

BtatlC6S. 

In the first place, our ac^ouata of 
it come mostly from Julian him&elf 
and hia adinirer Ammianuaj who are 
not Ukeiy to be eutirely impartial. It 
muBt also be noted that if any con- 
fidenoe between Gona tan tine and Julian 
BUTTired the znagsaore of SB7, it mast 
have been destroyed by the execution 
of GaJlua* 

Thia being premiaedf the emperor's 
aollon will not be quite i^ bad as we 
should suppose from Julian's com- 
plaints. He allowed him a decent 
state at Macellum^ and placed him in 
posHeaaion of BaBiUna*s Asiatic pro- 
perty before the legal age at which the 
duties of a curator ended. As for 
the olmrge of surrounding him with 
spieSf Constantius was honestly inoa- 
pable of finding men who were not 



npim. He gave him th^ best education 
of the time; and though he woa fcr- 
biddeu to attend Libanius^ Ma inter- 
course with the philoaopherB at Nice* 
media. Pergamua and Athens does not 
aeem to have been much hampered 
with spies. 

With regard to the Gaullah Cjiesar- 
shipf Julian's et^cort was a a mall one, 
but perhaps it was never intended for 
an army. He was also put under close 
restrictiona ; but a more generQUB 
master than Constantiua mjght have 
imposed them on so ines^perienced a 
youth as Julian was in '6o5. At any 
rate they were relaxed after his fir^t 
campaign, when Mari^eUus was replaced 
by a capable general 

Nor can we blame Conatantios for 
feht! demand of reinforcements which 
led to the mutiny. Julian had quieted 
the Rhine, whereas troops were urgeot- 
ly required in Syria after the fall of 
Amida. 
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warnings against Asiatic levity. The impatience of youth was 
only seen in his reetless fussiness, for nothing could exceed the 
assiduity of his attention to an endless round of business. If 
his legislation shews little of the farsighted patience which 
marks the highest statesmanship, it is at least vigilant and 
strong, public -spirited and far from undiscriminating\ We 
cannot doubt that he began his reign in the full determina- 
tion to do right and justice to all his subjects. 

But here came in that fatal heathen prejudice which put 
him in a false relation to all the living powers of his time, and 
was the direct cause even of his military disaster in Assyria. 
Heathen pride came to him with Basiliua's Anician blood, and 
the dream-world of his lonely youth was a %vorld of heathen 
literature'* Meanwhile Christianity was nothing to him but 
" the slavery of a Persian prison I" Fine preachers of the king- 
dom of heaven were those fawning eunuchs and episcopal syco- 
phants, and the arch- murderer Constantius behind them. Even 
Arianism had worthier representatives than these, but Julian 
seems never to have met with better men till it was too late. 
As it was, every force about him worked for heathenism. The 
influence of his old pedagogue Mardonius was practically hea- 
then ; and the rest were as heathen as utter worldliness could 
make them*. Julian was not deceived by their hypocrisy. He 
may have been too young to appreciate Eusebius of Constanti- 
nople, but he formed even at Macellum a very clear idea of 
George the pork-contractor, and cannot have found much diffi- 
culty in undei-standing Hecebolius a few years later. 

Full of thoughts like these, which corroded his mind all the 
more for the danger of expressing them, Julian was easily and 
permanently won to the cause of heathenism by the fatherly 
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* Note H. The Legislation of Ju- 
lian. 

2 Eendall Julim 240—243, 

^ JuUan ad S. P. Q, Athen, p. 271. 

* Eodti JuUan 32 notes the bad 
eharaeter of the Arian biahopa known 
to Julian. 

Dlanius of Cmsareai was an[>ther 
aoTt of maci^ bat not One likely to 
do Julian mnch good if they met at 
Macellum, Was he the "bishop whom 



JtiliaB {c. Chr. p, 347) puzzled over 
G«o, iv. 7 (lxx) odK iky 6p&(3$ wpoae- 

Among the eunuchs an eiiception 
may haire to be made in favour of the 
virtuoua Eiitherma (Ammianus svi, 7, 
5 J, who bemg an Armenian by birth 
ai^d dlucated in Coiistantine'e palaco 
waa probably oh ChrtBtlan. But hia 
intercourse with Julian belongs to a 
later period. 
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welcome he received from the philosophers at Nicotnedia. Like 
a voice of love from heaven caiue the teaching of Chrysanthius 
and Maxitnus; and Julian gave hiinself up heart and soul to 
the mysterious fascination of their lying theurgy. For ten 
more years of painful dissimulation he " walked with the 
gods" in secret; and it was not till the spring of 361 that 
the young lion of heathenism could venture openly to throw 
off the " donkey's skin " of Christianity, 

Once undisputed master of the world, Julian could take his 
own view of its needs, without seeing through the eyes of the 
Asiatic camarilla. Informers and bishops had fattened on the 
spoils of the temples, and not a department of the government 
was free from jobbery and malversation. And Constautius was 
utterly callous to the universal oppression, to spoliations and 
wrong which cried to the immortal gods for vengeance. It was 
high time to put an end to this Christian tyranny, which had 
brought the Empire to the verge of ruin. 

But Julian had no desire to raise a savage persecution. He 
was no Galerius to sup on human blood, but a philosopher 
who professed to commiserate^ even the misguided Christians. 
Cruelty had failed on ample trial ; and after all it would be a 
poor success to stamp out the Galilean imposture without putting 
something better in its place. As the Christians had filled \h^ 
world with their "tombs^" so must it be filled with the know- 
ledge of the living gods. The aim therefore of Julian's policy 
was the reformation of heathenism rather than the suppression 
of Christianity. Freedom of worship was proclaimed for all, but 
the emperor's favour was reserved for the servants of the gods*. 
Sacrifices were encouraged, the good things of Christianity bor- 
rowed in all directions, and a pagan hierarchy with a regular 
aystem of canonical discipline established in opposition to the 



1 Julian Epp. 7t ^2 (eod). 

fk^care ri^uy Kal fiifTjfidTtifif. 

^ Julian lays dowc bis policy Lilt^ar- 
ly enonisb in /ii^. 7 ^cj M '''^^^ Bto^s 

ItiiffOi r^bi ^eofffpeis s-di^u ^'qpil 5ey" ftd 



awtLVT^ ii'fTpdrTjj hiii 5^ ri^v twj' ^ctSif 
^Kfpi4if€LU,v ffb}^6^f9a irdt^r^i. SitmJftrly 
Ep. 43, thouffk he oannot repress ft 
aneer at the "most ttdmirable Jaw'' of 
poverty. He repudiates persecufe 
even in his digRracefal Epp* 42 
education) and 512 (on Titus of Bos I* 
No fault can be tonnd witb his 
guag<3 so far; nor can we doubt iti 
siDCerity. 
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Christian, Heathen schools were to confront the churches id 
every townj and heathen almshouses to grow up round theui* 
Heathen sermons were to refute the Christian, and a daily ritual 
of prayers and hymns was to euBhrine the mysteries (whatever 
they might be) of a purified heathen worship. Above allj the 
priests were to cultivate temperance and hoBpitality, and to de- 
vote themselves to grave and pious studies^ The good cause 
must no longer be disgraced by the evil lives of its defenders. 
Julian was following the policy of Maximin Daza s last yeatj both 
in coupling a general toleration with a strenuous endeavonr to 
organize the chaos of heathen worships into something like a 
rival churchy and in turning educatioti into a means of attack 
on Christianity I But Daza would have much preferred to per- 
secute openly ; whereas Julian returned of his own free will to 
the edict of Milan, and had no deliberate purpose of evading it. 
The spirit of his policy was very different from Daza's. 

His personal character differed still more. Julian was a 
model of heathen piety and purity*, and spared no pains to 
infect his wondering subjects with his own enthusiasm for the 
cause of the immortal gods. The emperor sacrificed like a 
devotee, and inspected entrails with unwearied assiduity. Not 
a temple missed its visit, not a high place near his line of 
march was left unci imbed. But it was all in vain. Crowds of 
course applauded Ci^Bsar: but only with the empty cheers they 
gave the jockeys and the preachers. Multitudes came to see 



* Chast^l Destr. dii Pagaitume 132, 
BendaU Julian 251—254, Duoulot 
Best. Neopl. 128—137, Laaaiilx Unterg. 
des Hellenismus 66^^70. 

JSignificant is the agreement (Qoted 
by UUmaTm Gregorius 36B) of Julian 
with his Christian eaemies in the ides 
of the priestly office. Some wiU trace 
it to the uncpascious intlueDce of hia 
Chrietian education; others with more 
reason to the prevalence of heathen 
thought within the chnrehea, Julian's 
idea is beyond doabt good heathenism, 
whatever be said of its Christianitj, 

Th^ demands he makes of his 
priests (Ep. i9 and Fragm.) are most- 
ly common in the counciU, tliou^h re- 
versely Cajion 18 of Carthage {none to 
be otdained tiU they have converted 



their own families) might hare heen 
copied from Julian. 

^ Maxiinin's pohey is wcU appre- 
ciated by Mason Petsecittian of Dio- 
tlstian 308—^20. 

^ BendaU Julian 214 has over- 
looked the operations of Maximin and 
TheoteonuB in Euaebius H. E, ix. o. 

* The case is reviewed by Kendall 
Jidlan 132. Even do Broglie iv. 51 
admitsii itt after a vaiu attempt to 
weaken the evidence of Ammianns, 
If the old soldier's censiire of vice 
would have been mUder than a Cbria- 
tian bishop's, his eye wf>uU have been 
just a^ keen to note a failure in the 
imperial in verecuadia. With one ex- 
ception, nine sueqesaive emperors from 
Constantine to Marclan seem so far 
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an emperors devotions; but they only quizzed Ms shaggy 
beard or tittered at the antiquated ceremonies*. The army 
was devout enough — while the sacrificial dinners lasted. Rene- 
gades came in too, and some of them very promptly. Some 
were already heathens at heart like Pegasius of Ilium*, while 
Elpidhm and others needed Julian's pardon for their intrigues 
against him ; but the larger number were mere timeserveiB 
like Modestus or Hecebolius, Men of this sort returned to 
the church as soon as Julian was dead. The cause of tbe 
gods was hopeless, by tho confession of its own adhereats. 
Leaders like Chrysanthius and Libanius held cautiously aloof I 
from Julian's reforms; and if meaner men paused iu their 
giddy round of pleasure, it was only to amuse themselves with 
the strange spectacle of imperial earnestness. 

Christianity then was rather discouraged than persecuted bj 
Julian. The authentic outrages of his reign are limited to the 
East, and seldom implicate him personal ly^ Allowance must 
be made for local savagery, for Christian provocation and for 
the increasing bitterness of Julian as he saw the failure of his 
plans. But after all allowance is made, we shall find that 
Julian went much further on one side than Constantine had I 
done on the other. So far as concerns the use of court favour 
and every sort of worldly influence to obtain proselytes, there 
is little to choose between them, Julian's bribes attracted 
just as odious a set of flatterers as Constantine s ; and if 
"the hypocrisy was indescribable\" the historian will care as 
little as themselves whether the hypocrites were philosophera 
or bishops. But while Coustantine despised idolatry, Julian 
hated Christianity too much to be impartial. Other worships 
were the gifts of heaven, that all the nations might serve the 
gods according to their ancestral traditions: Christianity aionej 



blajtieleflB, Can anj state of taodern 
Edjope shew tbe like? 

Jiilma'sdetractorBmiglit have mupde 
Bometbing more of Am mi ami 5 xvi. 7, 
8 Au<iUiiis coalitum moribuSt idaoque 
kvenu 

^ RertdaU Julian 2^25 for s, lively 
picture of his aanojanoeB at Clirletian 
Antiooh. 

£ik cieal ii condemQed even bj 



Ammianiis xxt. 4, 16 supergtUiotut j 
magis quam mcrormn tegiiimtts obser- 
vaior. It may have been a "pitUuil 
fiuperHtition," bat we have Been Bom&] 
thing worse at Lourdea. 

' Julian i^> 78. 

^ Note I. Oitr Authorities for Ju- 
lian's Per^ecutimu 

* EaaebiUfl K, C. iv. 54, dtXe 
dpwi'da, of Gon&tan tine's Qourtp 



was not divine at all^ but a base imposture which combined the 
perversity of Jewish barbarism witli the lowest degeneracy of 
Greek vulgarity*. An emperor's public and repeated denttn- 
ciations of the impious Galileans were sure to lead to violence 
against them-*; and Julian cared little to prevent it. If he 
never failed to disapprove of lawless outrages, his frequent 
remissness in punishing them must have been very like a 
proclamation of impunity. If he did not formally dismiias 
his Christian generals, he imposed on his household troops a 
heathen' offering of incense. Sonaetimey his animosity takes 
the form of downright malice, as when he gives the people of 
Bostra a plain hint to drive out their bishop Titns. Above 
all, his education edict forbidding Christians to teach the 
classics was condemned by the heathens themselves. It was 
a barbarous deed, says Ammianiis, and worthy to be buried 
in perpetual silence*. 

The truth is that there was even more fanaticism than spite 
in the matter : and heathen fanaticism was a mystery even to 
the heathen Ammianus. Mere literature is doubtless the com* 
mon property of mankind ; but on Julian's ground that Homer 
and Plato were also prophets of the gods, there is no denying 
that a Christian rhetorician is as great a scandal as a heathen 
bishop. This may clear Julian so far as the edict refers to the 
state professors, though its relaxation in favour of Proseresius 
was illogical; but its further extension was pure malice and 
intolerance. We may onrselvefl be thankful to him for giving 
a much needed notice to the world that Christianity is some- 
thiug more than an oflPshoot of philosophy. In this way he 
struck a heavy blow at Ariaoism, which was nothing else than 



1 This is A favourite thought of 
JuUan, c. Chr. pp. 3&, 43, 2'AB. 

2 Ch&si&i Dewir. du Paganisms 140: 
but his picture is too darkly drawn. 

3 I canuot foUow Beadall Julian 
173 in his view of the matter. It may 
be true that '*tho ceremonj was made 
easj to the moat scrupulous. No Patgan 
image was there, noPag^n God invoked. 
There was mere comphance with a 
piece of military etiquette . ' ' So Julian 
himself might have Eiaid; but the fact 
reinaios that this piece of militarj atL> 



quette was usually understood to imply 
a denial of Christianity, and therefore 
did imply it. 

That tho ceremony was injpoaed 
ooly on the d^me^tid is shewn by Bode 
Julian 63 u. Boko men v. 17 rots iv 
Tols fia.crt\thi.s ^TpcLTtvofjJvbiv may pos- 
sibly include otiiuiala, but c&auot be 
extended to the army in general. 

* Ammianus ixii. 10, 7 lUud au- 
tem eritt iiicleTfieni^ obrttendum perenni 
iilentioi and again sLitv. 4^ 20 in 
nearly the same words. 
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philosophic heathenism inside the church. Eunomius threw 
away his eloquence on men who began to see how little 
ground is really common to Christianity and Neoplatonism. 
Greek culture was far too weak to sustain the burden of a 
sinking world ; and its guardians could have devised no more 
fatal policy than that of setting it in direct antagonism to the 
living power of Christianity. 

Could Julian have leaned on Rome instead of Greece ? He 
seemed to court defeat at Constantinople and Christian Antioch, 
where even the professional defenders of heathenism hardly took 
the trouble to support him. The contest was still doubtful in 
the West, whereas his Elastem enemies could already take the 
conservative ground, that an attack on Christianity threatened 
nothing less than confusion to the world, and destruction to the 
Roman power*. All this we may grant ; yet the answer is easy. 
In the first place, it was more than Julian could do. Whatever 
he might owe to his mother's Roman blood, he was by taste and 
education a genuine enthusiast of Hellenic culture'. His studies 
were Greek, his writings are Greek', and the very soldiers called 
him OrcBculus and Astantis*, His religion too was not Roman, 
but Greek and Neoplatonic. King Sun was his guardian deity 
and Greece his Holy Land, and the philosopher's mantle dearer 
to him than the diadem of empire. In other words, Julian's 
character forbade him to lean on Rome. We may also doubt 
whether the contest was really undecided even in the West. 
Heathenism was still enthroned in lordly state at Rome ; but it 
was like some ancient warrior seated in his tomb, who crumbles 

1 Lasaulx Untergang des Hellenis- 162. 
miut 77 quotes Julian Misop. 360 irap ifU ' Julian's laws may sometimes be 

tA rou K6<r/Mv irpdyfiara dvar^TpaTrai his own composition (though C. Th. 

[add Misop. 370 is 5ij rods irauodftyovs xiii. 3, 4 seems a draft of Jovius from 

Kal xX^irras oUtu) KoXd^^uv eUdTCJs vfuv Ep, 25), and are our only specimen of 

<f>aivofiaL rbv Kixruov dvaTpitreiv^ also his Latin style. We notice the in- 

Greg. Naz. Or. iv. 74 rb rr€ipa<rdai rA trusion of Greek words even in these. 

XpiffTiavuv fA€TaTid4vcu Kod irapaKiveiv, Thus C, Th. vi. 24, 1 ad pleromm 

oitdkv h-cpov rjv rj rifv 'FfafioUujv irapa- (Godefroyexplains7r\i;/)(i^araforiit«m«- 

aa\€ij€iv dpxhVf koL ry koivi} iravrl ros) sxws ac terminos redire; xii. 7, 

Kwdwc^eiv. 2 qiiem sermo Gracus appellat zygo- 

These passages may be balanced staten; and xi. 39, 5 is the only law of 

by others from Libanius, but they shew the whole Codex which is written in 

how solidly Constantine's work was Greek, 
done. ■* Ammianus xvii. 9, 3. 

'^ So Ghastel Destr. du PaganUnie 
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into duat at the touch of living men, Julian could not have 
fared much better than Maxentius. At any rate, his success 
would have been the total ruin of the Empire. Apart from the 
proved incapacity of heathenism to regenerate a corrupt society, 
it is clear that for better or for worse the East was already com- 
mitted to Christianity, so that no real victory could have been 
won for paganism in the West but at the cost of a civil war 
of religion* Western heathenism in the hand of Arbogast was 
strong enough to do irreparable mischief to the Empire ; and if 
it had caught one spark of Julian's enthusiasm, it would have 
involved both East and West in common ruin. Christianity 
was still as closely leagued with Greek civilization as with the 
Roman Empire, and Julian struck equally at both of these 
alliances, Hellenic culture was destroyed by its identification 
with the cause of heathenism, but the Christian Empire was 
able to survive the downfall of the ancient world 

Every blow struck by Julian at Christianity fell first on the 
Arianizera whom Coustantius had left in power; and the re- 
action he provoked against Hellenic culture directly threatened 
the philosophic postulates of Ariaoism within the church. In 
both ways he powerfully helped the Nicene cause. Yet he 
cared little for the quarreb of the Christiana among them- 
selves. His personal acquaintance with Aetius and George of 
Alexandria on one side, Basil and Gregory of Nazianzua on 
the other^ had no influence on his public policy I Instead of 
condescending to take a side, he told thera that they would not 
"be allowed to bite and devour one another aoy longer, so that 



1 JuUflji Bp. 9 tnowfl moat of 
George's library from tlie loan of books 
to copy when he was in Gappadooia 
(344 — 350)* Aetius was an old friotid 
of Julian {Ep. 31 irrtXatas yviht^tthi rf 
Kol truvTi&fiai t^^^f^Tffxhfoi), and of Gallua 
(Soz. v» 5), whose wrongs Julian never 
forgot. Aetius received from Julian 
an estate in Leaboa Philost. ix. 4 ; but 
the letter of Gall us (p. 454, Spanheim) 
seems spurious. Julian was also on 
friendlj terms with Photinus, to judge 
from his letter quoted by Facundus 
of Hermiaue (p. 605 » Hertleiu). This, 
from the mention of Diodorus Na^arm 
magu9f we may date during Julian's 



etay at Antioch, 

Hia intimacy with Basil and GrsBory 
ift well koown. Amongst his fellow- 
pupik under Maximus was also (Soz. v. 
21) the learned Novatian Sisinnlus, 
bishop of Constantinople S9o — 407. 

'^ Beudall Julian *iSiJ seems to take 
another view. But in the hrst place» 
AetiuB was not yet a bishop eveu of bis 
own party, and seems never to have 
held ftiiy parti oulaT see: in the second, 
we need not belie re all the scandals 
told of him by Athanasios of Anoyra. 
It may also be added that there is no 
sign of any intention on Julian's part 
to play the Arians again F^t the Nifienes. 
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they had better keep the peace*. Hib role of contemptuous 
impartiality was only broken when he instinctively recogmizeJ 
a greater than himself in " the detestable*" Athanasius. 

His first move* was to proclaim full toleration for all sorts 
and Beets of men. This was in itself no more than a return to 
the edict of Milan ; but it was enough to cause a serious fear 
that his ultimate purpose was to recede one step further, to ths 
persecution of Galerius. State support and immiitaitieB wefe 
also withdrawn from the impious Galileans, so that heathenism 
was left the only endowed religion of the Empire, There was 
good financial reason for making the clergy take their share of 
the public burdens ; but it was hardly Julianas reason, as he 
shewed by his liberal gifts to the priests*. At the same time 
came out a restitution edict, throwing open the temples and 
ordering the restoration of their confiscated property. It was 
often enforced on innocent and friendly purchasers with a pe- 
dantic harshness which shocked the better claas of heathens* 
But nothing embitters religious hatred like the alternate sei^r© 
and restoration of sacred things. The reformers found this oat 
to their cost when moderate men like Heath and Tonstal joined 
the Marian reaction as the only hope of checking the systematic 
pillage of the church by King Edward's nobles. The situation 
was not so very different in Julianas time. Only Constantius had 
not organized the plunder so successfully as Northumberland. 

It was only too easy to strike at the church by doing com- 
mon justice to the sects*. A few days later ^ came another 
law, by which all the exiled bishops were recalled, and their 



^ Julian Ep. 52, r. Chr, p. 206. 
AnimiaDnB xxii, B^ 8. 

^ Jtilmn Epp. 6. 26, SI caUs Atha- 
tiasiiiB as man J bad names aa he can 
well find room for. 

* aievers Libunim 103 points out 
from the HiH. Ao'ph. that it was made 
before the deijigiiBtion of cooauls for 
362, BO that it uiUF^t have been une 
of Julian'e first acts at Constanti- 
nople. 

* In this respect it makes little 
differ eooe whether these gifts were 
intended for the priests themselves 
or for ciinri table iis*s. The burden 
on the exobeqoer was the eame in 
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either case. 

^ Instances &te giyeu bj B«ndall 
jMlian 166. 

« Thus Soar. ii. 38, iii. 11 he com- 
pels the Semiarian Elensius to rebuild 
the Novatiao church at Cjzicus, sad 
Ep. 43 coofiaeatGa Arian propertv at 
Edessa, in punishmeot of lawleas at- 
tacks on the Valentin ians. Similarlj 
he restores churches to the Afri<3«n 
Donatists. 

^ It was known at Alexandria {Hi§i. 
Aceph.) four days after the other* 

Soorates iii. 1 aaaigna it to ite 
place as part of au eiLtenaive pal icy of 
oonciliatioa. 
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confiscated property restored to them. They were not however 
replaced in their churches. Others were usually iu possessiorij 
and it was no business of Julianas to turn them out. The 
Galileans might look after their own squabbles \ This sounds 
fairly well, and suits Julian's professions of toleration; but 
even Ammianus tells us that his exhortations to peace were 
given with a malicious hope of still further embroiling the 
ecclesiastical confusion. If the Christians were only left to 
themselves, they were sure to " quarrel like beasts*." 

Julian was gratified with a few uoseemly wrangles ; but the 
general effect of his policy was something very unexpected* It 
took the Christians by surprise*, and fairly shamed them into 
a sort of truce. Julian could not see that the very divisions 
of the churches were in one sense a sign of life. If men do not 
care for religion, they will find something else to quarrel over. 
" Nations redeem each other," and so do parties ; so that the 
dignified slumber of a catholic uniformity may be more fatal to 
spiritual life than the vulgar wranglings of a thousand sects. 
Nicenes and Arians closed their ninks before the common 
enemy. However they might hate each other, they hated 
the renegade emperor still more. Julian was encountered 
with fanaticism equal to his own. A yell of execration ran 
all along the Christian line, from the extreme Apollinarian 
right to the furthest Anomcnan left. Basil of C^sarea re- 
nounced the apostate *s friendship, and the populace of Antioch 
assailed him with scurrilous lampoons^ and antipagan riots. 
Nor were the Arians behind in hate— blind old Maris of 
Chalcedon cursed him to his face. Nor has literature been 
kinder to his memory. Heathens like Libanius or Ammianus 
might regret his fate, but the Christians are utterly merci- 
less. Gregory of Nazianzus forgets his gentleness, Theodoret 



1 So Jolian Ep. 36 tdU Ta^iMtmt 
ToF* i^vyaS £V&£7inif irw^ tow p^axapiTOV 
KtuFffTovTloy av KadoSov elt rij ^KK\i!ftrla% 

Xwpi^ira^t'. So Ep. 52. Th^ pi>int 
has not always been understood. 

* The irreverent compariaon £h da© 
to AmmianuB xxiL 5, 3, or perbapa to 
Julian Mmfleif. 



3 Eendftll Julian 184. 

* One of their deyicea is worth 
notio© for ita malieioua ingenuity, 
** FeliPi' Julianm Augwttiis " looks in- 
iio<3eDfc enough. But Felix was dead, 
Count Julian was deadj and ih&y hoped 
tlie emperor would follow (AmmiaDua 
xiiii. 1, 4). 
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his Christiao charity. One writer collecte uncertain stories, 
another decks them out with rhetoric, and the Anomoean 
Philoator^us gives his ready help in adding to the heap of 
slanders. The heathens mocked, the Christians cni^ed, and 
Israel alone remembered Julian for good. Nor has Jnlian 
escaped a share of laraers doom, to be an astonishmentt * 
proverb and a byword amoDg the nations. It was in no spirit 
of unworthy timeserving that the mediseval churches dealt ao 
tenderly with the imperial dead, but in the solemn faith that 
a power ordained of God is holier than the erring men to 
whom it is committed. The Lord himself shall judge the 
Lord's anointed. Sin may be borne with in the livings and 
even heresy forgiven to the dead ; but an apostate emperor is 
a defiance to niaukind, a more unnatural monster than Nero 
or Domitian. Constantine Copronymus isa name of horror to 
the Eastern Church, Sicilian Frederick to the Western*; and 
the curse of the Iconoclast meets that of the Hohenstaufen oo 
the head of Juliau* 

Back to their dioceses came the survivors of the exiled 
bishops, no longer travelling to their noisy councils with the 
pomp and circumstance of the cwtsm publicttSt but bound on 
the nobler errand of seeking out their lost or scattered flocks, 
Eusebius and Lnciter left upper Egypt, Marcellus and Basil re- 
turned to Ancyra, while Athanasius reappeared at Alexandria 
(Feb. 22, 362'), The unfortunate George had led a wandering 
life since his expulsion by the mob in the autumn of 358, We 
find him first at the Sirmian conference, then at the council 
of Seleucia, and it was not till late in S61 that he ventured 
to leave the shelter of the court. It was a rash move, for his 
flock had not forgotten him. Three days he spent in safety, 
but on the fourth came news that Cons tan tins was dead and 
Julian master of the Empire. The heathen populace was wild 
with delight, and threw George straight into prison. Three 
weeks later they dragged hira out and lynched him. Thus 
when Julian's edict for the return of the exiles was pub- 



' Constflnthie V. is tha only out- by Dante- 
caat from the Apoetles' Church, Frede- ' Note J. 

Hck II. the only emperor placsed in heU netmvi in 362. 
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listed (Feb, 9, 362), Athanasius was doubly prepared to take 
advantage of it. 

It was time to resume the mterrupted work of the council 
of Ancyra, The Semiarian misuse of victory in 358 had dis- 
credited' in advance the new conservatism on which Hilary 
had attempted to lean at Seleueia, Athanasius had circura- 
stances more in his favour, for Julian's reign had sobered 
Christian partizanship. The apostate was not more hostile 
to the Nicene cause than Coostantius had been ; and if he 
wished the Galileans to quarrel, he also left them free to com- 
bine. Twenty- one bishops met at Alexandria in the summer 
of 362. They were most of them returned exiles^and the most 
conspicuous of them after Athanasius himself are Eusebius 
of Vercelli and Asterius of Petra, the old deserter from the 
Eusebian camp at Philippopolia. Lucifer was better occupied 
at Antioch, and only sent a couple of deacons to the meeting. 
We shall presently see what he was doing. 

Four subjects claimed the councirs attention. The first 
was the reception of Arians who came over to the Nicene 
side. The stricter party vva3 for making it an ordinary eaae 
of penance, which would for ever exclude them from the 
clerical office. Ultimately however it was agreed that they 
might retain their rank on the single condition of accepting 
the Nicene council. On this condition all comers were to be 
gladly received, and none but the chiefs and active defenders 
of Arianiam were to be reduced to lay communionl 

This reference to the Holy Spirit marks a new turn of the 
controversy. Hitherto the question had been on the Person of 
the Lord, while that of the Holy Spirit had scarcely yet como 
into the dispute. Significant as is the tone of Scripture on the 
subject, the proof from Scripture does not lie on the surface. 



^ Atbatiaslas, BuflebmB &nd Aste- 
ring for certain. Beven other namea 
reour in tho liet of EKyptian exiles 
Ath. m^U Av, 1% p. 305^6. 

The decisions were aent to Euse- 
bias, Lccifer, Asfcenus, Cymatiua of 
FaltuH (an eiile— Ath- de Fuga 3^ p. 
255— Patricias in Socr. iii. 25, must 
have beea an intruder)} and Anatoliuflof 



a 



Eulio&a, They were afterwarda eigned 
by Pftulinus of Antioch (an edle, if ws 
may truflt Philost- iii* 18) and CarteriaB 
(another exile, if of AiitaraduB Ath* 
mpra). 

3 The laat detail k expreaaly giveit 
only by Rufinus i. 28, See Kriiger 
Lucif, 46. 

u 
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The divmity of the Holy Spirit is shewn by many oo&vergEnt 
lines of evidence; but whether it atnoiints to coessentia! and 
coequal deity was still an open question. Thus Origen leaned 
to Bome theory of subordination, while Hilary limits himself 
with the utmost caution to the words of Scripture. If neither 
of them lays down in so many words that the Holy Spirit is 
God, much less does either of them class him with the creatures. 
The difficulty was the same as with the Person of the Lord- 
that while the Scriptural data clearly pointed to his deity, its 
adraission involved the dilemma of either Sabellian confusion or 
polytheistic separation. As soon as attention was fully directed 
to the suhject, it became clear that the theory of hypostatic 
distinctions must either be extended to the Holy Spirit or en- 
tirely abandoned. Athanasius took one course, the Anomceans 
the other j but the Semiarians endeavoured to draw a distino 
tion between the Lord's deity and that of the Holy Spirit. 
With them for the moment went Acacius, who had formerlj' 
taken a clearly Arian position on the subject, and still thought 
fib to qualify his acceptance of the Nicene faith by a denial of 
the deity of the Holy Spiri=t We cannot therefore doubt that 
the decision of the bishops at Alessandria was specially aimed 
at Acacius rather than against the Semiarians. 

A second subject of debate was the rise of Apollinarianism. 
Against the nascent system it was declared that the Incarnation 
implied the assumption of a human soul as well as a human 
body. The bishops would seem to have been thinking quite as 
much of Arianisra, and to have overlooked the triple division 
of man adopted by the Apollinarians from 1 Thess* v. 2S, which 
enabled them to concede a human ^v%^ while Btill denying a 
human TrvevfMi. 

The third subject before the council was the old misunder- 



1 Hilary's chief eta.t€menta on the 
subject wiU be found in hia de Trin. ii. 
au— B5» Till, 25, ix. 73, nequ^ enim de 
ereahtrh Bumebat Sj^lriitts sanctiis, quia 
Spiritus Dei est^ atii. Bd^ where he re- 
jects the word creatttra. Hilary's be- 
lief in the deitj of the Holy Spirit is 
hflj'dly more doubtful than St John's : 
jet he nowhere states it in so many 

WOtdiS, 



The remaining step is taken in the 
de fids orthodoma ascribed to PhQebA- 
diusi where the ooeBsential deity of tb« 
Holy Spirit is dlBtinetly stated. So 
also Luoifer de non conveniendo^ p. 781, 
d^ regibm apostaticis, p, B07, and dBe- 
where. 

* Ath. ad Serap. iv. 7, p* 560 coupJei 
Acaeius and PatropMlnji as wvei^^vA- 
tmxoi. 
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standing of the word uTTQ^racn.^. The Easterns usually followed 
Origen 5 use of it in the sense of the Latin Persona, of the 
deity of the Persons of the Trinity in contrast to each other ; 
whereas the Latins employed it as the etymological representa- 
tive of substantia^ to express what the Greeks called ovtria— 
the common deity of all the Persons of the Trinity, Thus the 
Westerns who spoke of ^ia v7r6a-Ta^Ti<; regarded the Eastern 
rpeZ^ vTroaTda-€L<; as trit heist, while the Easterns in their turn 
suspected fiia vTroa-raenf? of Sabellianism. In this difficulty 
Athanasias was the natural mediator. He had connexioDS with 
both parties, and agreed with the Westerns in using ova-ta and 
vwoa-raai^ as synonymous terms. As soon as both parties had 
stated their views before the council, it appeared that both 
were perfectly orthodox. Since neither was ^ta vTroo-rairtq 
meant to be Sabellian nor rpet^s vTrocrrda-ei^ Ariaiij it was 
decided that each party might retain its own usage. 

The fourth subject which claimed attention was the schism 
at Antioch, Now that Meletius was free to return, some de- 
cision had to be made. The Eustathians had been faithful 
through thirty years of trouble, and Athanasius was specially 
bound to bis old friends ; yet on the other hand some recogni- 
tion was due to the honourable confession of Meletius, As the 
Eustathians had no bishop, the simplest course was for them 
to accept Meletius, This was the desire of the council, and 
might have been carried out, if Lucifer of Calaris had not taken 
advantage of his stay at Antioch to denounce Meletius as an 
associate of Arians^ and to consecrate the presbyter Paulinus 
Ed bishop for the Eustathians. When the mischief was done 
it could not be undone. Paulinus added his signature to the 
decisions of Alexandria, and Meletius was thrown back upon 
his old alliance with Acacius, Henceforth the rising Nicene 
party of Pontus and Asia was divided from the older Nicenes 
I of Rome and Egypt by this unfortunate personal question, 
|l Julian could not but see that Athanasius was virtually the 

king of Egypt. He may not have cared about the council, but 
the baptism of some heathen ladies at Alexandria was enough 
to rouse his fiercest anger. Athanasius was an exile again 
I before the summer was over. But his work remained. The 

u 1. 
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leoietit policy of the council was most successful, Dotwith- 
Htandmg the calamity at Antioch. It gave oSence indeed to 
xe&lots like Litcifer, a^d may have admitted more than one un- 
worthy ArianizerV; but upon the whole it was a great succesa 
Bishop after bishop gave in his adhesion to the Nicene faith, 
till Atbanasius could boaat to Jovian that it was the belief 
of nearly all the churches. Friendly Semiariana came in like 
Cyril of Jerusalem, old conservatives followed like Dianius of 
Ciesareaj and at last the arch-heretic Aeacius himself gave in 
his signature. Even the creeds of the churches were remodelled 
in all directions. To this period we may refer the revision in 
a Nicene interest of the local forms in use at Jerusalem and 
Antioch, in Cappadocia and Mesopotamia* 

Nor were the other parties idle. The Homcean eoalitioB 
was even more unstable than the Eusebian. Already before die 
death of Constantius there had been quarrel^ over the consecra- 
tion of Meletius by one section of the party, of Eu nomine by 
the other. Neither was any agreement to be expected on the 
deposition of Aetius. Heuce the league broke up of itself aa 
soon as opinion was free. Aeacius and his friends drew nearer 
to Meletius, while Eudoxius and Euzoius annulled the deposi- 
tion of the Anomoean bishops. But Aetius and Ennomius do not 
seem to have organized their schism before the time of Jovian. 

The Semiarians for their part were busy also. Guided by 
Macedonius and Eleusius, they took a middle course betweeo 
Nicenes and Anomoeans, confessing the Lord*s deity with the 
former, and denj^ing that of the Holy Spirit with the latter. 
But they were far from accepting the Nicene formula or 
^revising their local creeds to suit it. Like true legitimists 
who had learned nothing and forgotten nothing, they were 
satisfied with confirming the Seleucian decisions and reissuing 
their old Lucianic creed. Had they ceased to care for the 
Nicene alliance, or did they fancy the world had stood still 
since the council of the Dedication ? 

* Tbis is the chaiacteriatic objection — a suggestive review of tLe conlroverfly 
of Moniaut Que&iiojis hi^toriques 135, under TflJens. He adds as a fifth 
who makes it largely answerable for revised creed that read by Charisiai 
the low tone of the Eastern biahops of at Epheeus ; and others may have 
tba next generation. perished, 

* Hort Two Diastrtatiom 108—111 
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Meanwhile Julian had left Conetantinople in May 362, and 

reached Antioch about the middle of July^. His stay was not 
a pleasant one. Julian was heathen and BeriouB, Antioch was 
Christian and frivolous. Nicenes and Ariana forgot their 
enmity in the pleasant task of reWling the gods and cursing 
Julian ; and even the heathens jeered at his ridiculous earnest- 
ness, or gnimbled more seriously at the rise of prices caused by 
the presence of so large an army as he brought with him. 
All his philosophy was needed to contend against the multiplied 
vexations of his residence at Antioch ^ 

But the Persian war demanded Julianas attention. An 
emperor so full of heathen enthusiasm was not likely to forgo 
the dreams of conquest which had brought so many of his 
predecessors on the path of glory in the East*. Nor was it 
mere enthusiasm, for the disasters of the last few years had 
laid open the Euphrates frontier, and seemed to call for 
the invader's immediate punishment And now that the Goths 
were quiet (they were not likely always to be quiet*), Julian 
thought it a good opportunity to strike a decii^ive blow at 
Persia. 

So it was: yet something also may be said for a less 
ambitious policy. The immediate and crying need of the 
Empire was a reform of the administration ; and though he had 
done good work at Constantinople^ even Julian could hardly 
clean the Augean stables in a day. He had raised the dust, but 
he had not given himself time to do much more. Perhaps 
he could not have done much more, for the work needed 
the plodding industry of Anastasius rather than the impatieut 



^ Hote K. JuliafC» airival at 
Antioch. 

^ Kt^ndaU Julian 235 hBks an ap- 
preciative aocouDt pf them, and uotea 
the emperor's icor^iaiEg bitternesB 
during his si; ay. 

^ Ammianus sxii. 12, 1 impaHenin 
oiii lituos somniabat et pr(eUa...onia' 
mentis illmtriuin gloriarttm imerere 
Farthici coffrntit^rntum ard^hat* 

* So Julian himself in EuaJipius p. 
68, Bonn, though we need nut see in 
it a prophecy of Hadriaiiople, for the 
emperor (like a true heathen} had a 
verj ignorant contempt of the Goths 



(Ammianui xxH. 1, 8). When he wants 
an example of barbarian valour (c, Chj\ 
pp* 116t 138 Cyril) he prefers to name 
the Germans, Yat he well knew the 
merits of his Gothic general s^ and had 
joat escorted the hrst barbarian consul 
to the curia. 

Ammianua is worth compaiiaon* 
The Franks in Araida sadly cum- 
bered the defence ; yet he does fall 
juBtice to the daring valoar with 
which they very nearly killed Sapor 
!□ the midst of hie host. On the 
other hand, he grumblei not a httle 
at Nevittft'a oonsulahip. 
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energy of Jtilian. On the other hand, the danger from Persia 

was leas pressing than it seemed* The legions had not degene* 
rated, and under a decent leader were still invincible *, What- 
ever Ursulus might say, the fall of Amida was no more than an 
accident of Sabinian's incompetence. And after all bis defeats, 
Constantiu9 had lost neither of the real bulwarks of tbe Roman 
power With one flank guarded by the fortress of Nisibis and 
the other covered by the mountains of Armeniaj any tolerable 
general should have been able to hold the rugged district 
of Arzanene against the Persian cavalry. Unfortunately these 
bulwarks were no longer intact. The Roman eagles still 
gleamed on the unconc|uered waU of Nisibis; but Julian's 
apostasy shook the Armenian alliance to its base, and his failure 
was mainly caused by the disaffection of Tiranus. The Christiaos 
of Armeoia were not wanting in bravery to defend their 
own frontier — only in good will for a heathen emperor starting 
on a war of conquest. The alliance formed by Constantine was 
necessarily lost by Julian, 

All preparations completed, the emperor left ungrateful 
Antioch (Mar. 5, 363) fur the scene of war. The main army of 
65,000 men was to march through the desert, supported by 
a fleet on the Euphrates; while 30,000 more under ProcopiM 
and Sebastian were to operate from Ni-sibis with the help 
of 20,000 Armenians, It is dangerous to criticize the operations 
of so good a general, but the march through the desert seems to 
have been a military error It is clear that the Empire hardly 
ever struck an effective blow at Persia except through Armenia 
Trajan, Avidius CassLua, Galerhas in 297 and Heracliua all 
secured Armenia before desceniling ou the Tigris j Crassus and 
Julian, and Galerius in 296, all struck across the desert. Julian 
indeed was not ignorant of his danger from Armenian disaffec- 
tion ; but with his usual contempt of barbarians, he seems 
to have thought a haughty message enough to secure the 
obedience of Tiranus. Here was another characteristic error 
of his heathen pride. Constantine might have fallen into 



1 Some writers are ? eitdy to explain 
everjr thing by **th© liegeneracy of the 
army"; but ther@ cannot huve been 
much degeneraej in the armies which 



fought at Mnrea and Argentoratum. 

The truth is nowhere better put 
than bj Professor Seeley, Lectures and 
Esmy»^ p» 47. 
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it, but Julian could scarcely have escaped it. The Amieniaa 
contingent deserted ; and with out it the army of Nisibis 
could hardly venture through Assyria. Julian's own part of 
the campaign was a splendid success. But when he had fought 
his way to the Tigris, he looked in vain for succours from 
the north. Repulsed from the walls of Cteaiphon and foiled in 
his eflfort to penetrate eastward, there was nothing left but a 
hasty retreat on Carduene, His march lay through a wasted 
country, and the Persian cavahy hovered round. Even Saracens 
attacked his rear*. Every day the distress increased ; but the 
army made steadj progress, and Roman discipline beat oflF every 
attack. Julian redoubled his efforts, and nobly redeemed his 
promise to the legions, to be their general, their leader and 
their comrade ^ If he had lived, we cannot doubt that he 
would have brought back a remnant safe to Nisibis. The 
campaign would have been at best a brilliant failure ; but it was 
only converted into absolute disaster by the chance arrow (June 
26, 363) which cut short his busy life. After all, he was only in 
his thirty*secoTid year. 

Christian charity will not delight in counting up the out- 
breaks of petty spite and childish vanity^ which disfigure a noble 
character of purity and self-devotion. Still less need the histo- 
rian presume to speculate what Julian would have done if he had 
returned in triumph from the Persian war. We can only say 
that he would have had to take a more decided policy — that if 
he had not bowed his neck to the yoke of Christ, he would have 
been driven on to persecute like Decius. His bitterness at 
Antioch might have hardened into a renegade's malice, or it 
might have melted at our Master's touch. But apart from what 
he might have done, there is matter enough for the gravest 
blame in what he did. The scorner must not pass unchallenged 
to the banquet of the just Yet when Silenus has done his 



* It is c1mra<^teFistic of JiiUaa tliat 
lie madfi these Saraceus hia enemies 
by stoppiiig their peDsiane, and an- 
s waring tholr oomplainta with the re- 
mark that he had h-on for ikem, hut 
not gold (AmrniaQU^ x^t. B, IQ). 

3 Ammiatiua xifiii. 5i 1^ aderQ 
ubiqu^ pohls adJujfiento numinin setn- 
pitemi imperator H aiUeHsnanm et 



conUirnialu. 

s Ammiaaua xsv. 5, 18 lauduta 
etiam e£ minitnii r&bits iniemperam 
adpelltoT. Yel we mast make some 
allowance for the awful loneUneas of 
hia imperial position. Julian needed 
human sympathy more than a phUo- 
eopher Bliould. 
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worst and all is said against him, the clear £stct remaiiis that 
Julian lived a hero's life. He might be blinded by his impatience 
and sometimes hurried into clear injustice by his heathen 
prejudice, but we cannot mistake a spirit of self-sacrifice and 
earnest piety as strange to worldling bishops as to the 
pleasure-loving heathen populace. Mysterious and full of tragic 
pathos is the irony of God in history, which allowed one of 
the very noblest of the emperors to act the part of Jeroboam, 
and brought the false intriguer Maris of Chalcedon to ciy 
against the altar like the man of Qod from Judah. But Maris 
was right, for Julian was the blinder of the two. 

The corpse of Julian was hastily embalmed, and in due time 
brought by Procopius from Nisibis to be deposited in the resting- 
place of emperors, the church of the Twelve Apostles at Con- 
stantinople. There in his tomb of porphyry the great Constan- 
tine was already laid ; and there, conspicuous above the crowd 
of meaner emperors afterwards assembled round him — there for 
long centuries slept Theodosius and Anastasius at Constantine's 
feet, with Justinian on the other side, and near him Heraclius 
and the Isaurian Leo. In the shady northern aisle of this 
imperial mausoleum the Apostate found that rest which the call 
of duty had denied him in his life on earth. 




NOTE H. 
The Leqislation of Juliax. 

The following may serve as a conspectus of Julian'y legislation : 
a fuller discussion will be found in Rendall Jfdian 150 — 175. The 
references are to the Codex Th€0(jk^ianiis^ unless othenrtfise stated. 

I. Laws facili tasting the course of j ustice* i. 16,8 (also inscription 
at Amorgos quoted by Haenel Corpua Lagum) gives fuller powers 
to the judices pedaiiei. xii. 7, 2 establishes zygostatm in every city to 
settle coinage disputes, ii. 5, 1 also ii, 12, 1 and 0^ JvsL viii, 36, 2 
strike at various legal delays, xi. 30, 30 allows appeals only within 
a reasonjible tinae, wliile {L 29) those made to the vharhm urbis or 
{L 31) to other officials are to be sent to the comitaius within thirty 
days, under a heavy penalty. 

II. Laws directly aimed at the misconduct of officials, v. 12, I 
orders long custom to be followed— perhaps as against the meddling 
of men in power, xi. 16, 10 forbids the imposition or remission of 
taxes without the emperor's knowledge, whOe vii. 1, 6—8 orders 
nu^ierarii to make true returns of the tastes {an old difficulty of 
Constantine^a) on penalty of torture, and puts them out of office 
every sixth year in order to give rooni for complaints against them. 
ii. 29, 1 refuses to recognise corrupt purchases of office, and ix. 42, 5 
denounces embezzlement of the property of proscripti^BVich no 
doubt as Eusebius or FJorentius, 

viii. 5, 12 — 15 check the abuse of the cursits puiflicits by ** pTOfects, 
governors and consulars," by abolishing (8ocr. iii. 1) the service of 
mules, oxen and donkeys, and limiting the use of horses {except under 
the emperor*8 own hand) to certain officials on serious occasions. The 
pnetorian prefects might use it at their discretion, and were to give 
a couple of passes yearly to the prtssideSj while Julian himself would 
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grant ten or & doz^n to eacb of the viearU^ and allow the pnmdfv 
to refer to the eoTuitatus in case of need* ^,16 abolielies the curmt 
in Bardinia m needless. 

By ix, 2, 1 accused senators are not to be molested hehm 
oonviction. 

III. Alleviationa of public burdens, xii. 13, 1 ^ves up the 
benevolence of aurum coro^mrium. 9o AmraianUB xxv. 4, 15, adding 
remiji»a dehita longa dmtui'nUate CQ7igeHtm. We find no general 
abatement of taxation Huch as Valens made, but there were manj' 
local remisaionB, Thus xi. 28, 1 (where see Godefroy^s notes) remitB 
the arrears of Africa, except gold and silver ; Mp. 47 half the arrean 
of Thrace, At Antioch he gave up {Miuop. p. 365) one fifth of the 
taxes, besides the whole of the arrears. 

In this connexion we may note his olearance of the palace, bis 
attempt to eistabhah a maximum at Antioch, and his regulation 
(xiv, 4, 3) of the supply of swine's fteah at Rome. He was not very 
successful iu these matters ; but the case of Cse^ariua is enough to 
shew that his summary refornaation of the palace was not absolutelj 
uudisc riminating* 

IV, Endeavours to put the municipalities on a sounder footings 
especially hy doing away with exemptions, xii, 1, 50 and xiii. 1, 1 
abolish the immunities of the clei^y, xv. 1, 10 the personal privilege! 
granted hy precediug emperors. Here again hasty legislation may 
well (Ammiauua xxv. 4, 21) have caused much hardship, xi. 19, 2 
subjects patrimomedes fumli bo the extraordinary taxes levied on 
those held by emphyUnms. xi. 3, 3 and 4 order the taxes on land 
to be paid by the person in possession, xii, 1, 54 regulates the 
debts of the new curiales^ and 1, 51 (so Zoa. iii II) confirms the 
old privOege by which Antioch added to its album anyone not 
already inscribed elsewhere, whose grandfather was a citizen. By 
vi, 26, 1 he frees the imperial clerks from liability to the curia after 
fifteen years' service, while vi, 27 j 3 gives the same immunity to 
agentes i7i rebun after three years, xii. 1, 56 to soldiers of curial 
descent after ten, xiii. 3, 4 confirms the exemption of medical men, 
luad xii, 1, 56 frees even from aiisessmeut the fathers of thirteen 
children. 

Y, Religious Legislation, We may begin with bis marriage 
laws. Augustine qiu^U. ex utr. TesL 115 complains that Juhan 
allowed women liberty of divorce. The allusion may be to iii, 13, 3, 
which Godefroy explains as intended to facilitate divorce, ii. 5, 6 
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and iv. 11, 6 are also marriage laws; but Julian's aims on this 
subject are more legal than moral. 

We need only allude to his reopening of the temples and 
restoration of tlie idola, his clearance of the palace and his expulsion 
of the Chmtiang from his houaehold, his recall (Epp. 36, 31) of the 
exiles and his restitution of churches to Novatians and Donatista, 
We have (Soz. v, 1, also Bp. 49) his restoration of privileges to the 
priests, especially their copn allowances. X, 19, 2 seems to belong 
to Julian, and to be intended to facilitate the rebuilding of the 
temples, ix. 17, 5 (compare Ep, 77) forbids the desecration of 
tombs, and also the inauspicious habit of conducting funerals by day. 
It may glance at the Baby las riot three or four months before, 

xiii 3, 5 orders the teachers of rhetoric to be chosen by the curia 
subject to an imperial veto : hut Ep. 42 absolutely forbids Christians 
to teach the clajisics. The former law hears date June 17^ 362 ■ and 
might be issued from somewhere near Pessinus. Rendall Julian 309 
seems to doubt whether the second was a law for the Empire, on 
the ground that we have it only among his letters. But though 
Bp, 25 ia repeated in 0. TL xiii, 3, 4, we cannot be sui-prised at 
the omisaion of an ©diet corresponding to Ep. 42, 
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NOTE L 
Our AuTHoaiTiBs for JuLiAx'a Pbrsecutiok. 



The charges of persecution made bj various writers against Julian 
may be conveniently grouped in four classes, thus : — 

I. Local outrages, apparently connected with the restoration of 
heathenism ; and if so, mostly to be placed early in his reign, 

II. Events at Antioch. 

III. Attempts to heathenize the army; where the charge of 
persecution is compiicatad with questions of military discipline. 

lY. Affairs of civil administration and policy ^ including the 
clearance of the palace, the exeeution of Artemius, the Maiuma award, 
the dis^ace of Csesarea Mazaca, the settlement of religious disputes 
at Bostra, Cyzicus, Tarsus and Edessaj affairs at Alestandria^ the 
withdrawal of state support from Christianity, the recall of the exiles, 
the education edicts, aod general charges of oppression and partiality, 
A few monstrous rumours we may safely neglect. 
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This is 0. Von^ catalogue \ but Urge deductions must be mad« 
from it. Some of the charges rest on errors of facst, others need nflt 
Imply persecution, and others again, cannot be csonnected with Jtilm 
peimonally. On these points it will be enough to refer to the dit 
cUBsion of Rendall Julian esp. 176 — 216, whose Hvelj syrapatby 
with the heathen emperor seldom seems prckductive of injusttea 
towards the other aide. Here we may notice a few points wttii 
regard to the original authoritieH for the fact«. 

I, Many of our firat class seem derived from an unlcttown 
Homcean writer used by Theodoret, whose work extended at least 
over several years ending with the death of tfulian. His traces are 
clearest in the Chi*Qtiieoti Pasch^l^f and will be ehewn best by a few 
extracts. 

337. Courtly tone towards Constantius. 350 his great care hf 
the churches, 360 his munificence. 

350. ^Hnpios Acoma^ 6 e^wTKOiros Ai^to)(£tas rij^ ^u^tas, avijif 
Kara wiivra. irtcrTo'? t€ koX evA-a/J^i koX JiyXojTiJs vTrdfyx(i>v rij^ dkrf$m 
»rt<7T<w^, introducing a silly miracle. No orthodox writer has a good 
word for LeontiuSj unless we accept the equivocal praise of 802. iii 20. 
Tlie Ohronicon elsewhere (254) quotes Leon ti us for a legeudAry 
account of liis predecessor Baby las. 

360. Careful account of the depoaition of Macedonius aii4 
enihronement of Eudoxius. Not a word of the Anomoe&n schism 
which figures so largely in Philoatorgius, 

362. After Julian entered Constantinople (Dec. 361) the peace 
of the churches was broken up^ tcaX €<rTtv ra 'jra.paKokovO'qu-avTa raum 
Here then begins a long extract from the Homcean writer, extendiog 
at least as far as the mention of Meletiua Theodoret has omissions 
and additions, but with one exception his order exactly coincides, 

We find then hi the Chronicon Pc^ckuhj 

(a) Edict for restoration of idols. So Theodoret. 

(p) Murder of George of Alexandria. Omitted by Theodoret 

(c) At Sebaate^ — John the Baptist dug np. Theodoret puts it 
after (e), Rufinus ii. 28 gives it in a different connexion, Philo- 
storgius adds the relics of Elisha. He also tells us that the heatheoi 
sometimes offered Christian victims on their altars, and that Julisa 
wa.s much delighted with these sacrifices. 

(d) At ScythopoUs^" the holy Patrophilus *^ dug up, Tlieodoi^ 
omits this, knowing better who Patrophilus was. 

(e) At Ascalon and Ga^a — the virgins. So Theodoret. Hossomeii 
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Y. 9, who bad family coimexionB with Gazar, substitute a story of 
Eusebiua, Zeno, &c., re&erving that of the virgin^ for HeliopoHsj and 
adding his belief that the outrage was in revenge for Constantine^s 
endeavour (Eua* 7.C. iii. 58^ X.C. 13 ^ 7 j Theophmia ii. 14) to 
auppresa the licentious worships practised in the city. So too, 
perhaps independently, Nicephonis Callistus. Peter of Alexandria 
(Theodoret iv. 22) names Heliopolia aa a stronghold of h^thenismj 
though with evident exaggeration. Gregory of Nazianzua Or. iv. 87 
seemg to mix up this story with the next. Upon the whole Heliopohs 
would seem more likely than Gaza. Compare Kendall Julian 178. 
The general picture of outrages and exhumations in Syria ia fully 
confirmed by the faint disapproval of Julian Miaopogoii 36 L 

{/) At Heliopolis — murder *fec, of Cyril the deacon. So 
Theodoret, retouching the narrative at every point, and especially 
replacing o Sc arnre^iiv k.t.A. by ocrot ykp ^rj eKctVou tov ^vcrov^ 

(jff) At Emesa — image of Dionysus set up in the church. So 
Theodoretj retouching again, • A. ti^ yvi'nSt r^v vtoB^rp-ov difkUpiaa-av 
iKKXyfo-tav *ct.X, Julian Misop. 355 tells us that they burnt the 
Christian "tombs," i,e, the splendid church mentioned by Soz. iii, 17, 

At this point the narratives diverge, Theodoret gives first the 
gtory of JSmUianus at Dorostolum, then that of Mark of Arethusa. 
Meanwhile in the Chronicon Faschahy 

{h) At Epiphania in Syria — an obscene idol brought with much 
pomp into the church ; the blessed bishop Eustathius, a^p nJAa^iyt 
KoX ru(T*/3i7?,,,,^i»5X^^ ^X^*' ^^ cJ(T€j3*t^, dies of horror at the news* 
This must be the Eustathius of Epiphania who signed the encyclical 
of Philippopolis (Hil Fragm. 3), and afterwards the Homoean creed 
at Seleucia (Epiph. Hmr, 73, 26). 

(i) Julian lets loose upon the churches airarra? roils KaBatfyt^hfTo.^ 
Ttpo TovTov €7rl BiOLtf^opou^^ drowot^ KaKoSo^iaVi, in Order to cause con- 
fusion, Meletius in particular who was deposed for heresy (hn 
atr*j3et^) and other misdeeds returned to Antioch and seized the Old 
Church by violence, with the help of clerics who had been regularly 
deposed by the holy synod,,, and of the layman Vital is who after- 
wards formed a schism, and was joined by Apollinarins of Laodicea. 

(j) Fate of the apostates Theotecnus and Hero, Bo Philoat, 
vii. 1 3. The stories may belong to Maximin^s time. 

(k) Case of Yalentinian. So Socr. iv, 1 (adding Valem), Soz,, 
Theodt., and Philost. Ttendall Julian 198 follows Mitcke Julian 
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249, 282 in doubting the whole story. Rode Julian 69 is wiHinf 
to suppose that Yalentmian was too decided a OhrLBtian to be 
allowed near Julian's person, and was therefore removed to another 
station. 

(!) Case of Artemius. So Theodoret and Philoatorgiiifl (romance 
in Joann. Damasc. ) : and for the fact of his execution, Ammifljiiis 
xxIL 11, % 

(m) ^milianus of Dorottoluni and the fate of the infamouii 
ThalassiuB, also called Magntia, Peter of Alexandria (Theodt. iv, ^2) 
mentions Magnus t^omes largitionwm in Egypt in 373, who burnt th* 
church at Berytus in Julian^a time, and was compelled by Joidan tu 
rebuild it. 

{n) The hermit Dometius ; an incident of Julian's march in 363. 
From a separate a<?count, and previously given only by Malalas, 

From this point the Ckronicon becomes meagre and seems to follow 
Kioene authorities, as in the vision (gi^ren also by Malala^^ traced b^ 
John of Damascus de ImaginihiM i. p. 327 to Helladius of Cfesarea, 
and said by Olycas to come from a panegyric ascribed to Amphilochitis 
of Iconinm) where " the most holy Basil of Ceesarea " sees the Lord 
commanding Mercurius to slay Julian. Mercurius the comes somnio- 
rum is coupled by Ammianns xv, 3 with Paul Catena as an informer^ 
by Kiceph, Call. x. 35 with Artemius as a aaint. He may have been 
executed with hira by Julian. Even the chamberlain Eusebius has 
been turned into a martyr by (Leo Grammaticua) p. 94 : but modem 
credulity has fortunately stopped just short of '* S. Eusebius/' 

These stories are not of Nicene origin. Neither are they Mace- 
donian. Sabinus of Heraclea seems to have written only on the 
councils ; and no Macedonian writer would have stigmatissed tlie 
exiles as deposed iirl Sta^dpots aroirots icaicoSo^tat?. Neither do thej 
seem to come from Anomoean sources. We cannot argue from the 
silence of Fhiloatorgius : but besides differences of detail and arrange- 
ment, there is no effort to glorify the Anomotans, no sign of the 
bitterness caused by the Theodosian persecution. The writer then 
was a Homoean, and therefore of the reign of Valena, or very little 
later, before Homceans ceased to be. Theodore t seems to have 
followed him for some distance, omitting the Arian Patrophilu^, and 
diverging when he reached the Arian Eustathius. 

Talesius (on Theodoret iii, 4) has noticed the generic Arian 
character of the account in the case of Meletiuaj Duoange in that 
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of Leontius, but the specific HomGean turn o£ tlie narratiTe has 
eBc^rped them* 

II, Events at Antioch (entirely omitted by the Chronictm 
Paschale) fall into four series; — 

(a) Profanation of the great church and evil end of Julian, 
comes Orientia and the emperor^s uncle. Most aimply told by 
Sozomen. Theodore t adds the remon»t ranees of Euzoius and of 
jTilian*s wife, relates the horrible death of Felix, and connects 
Elpidius with the desecration. Philostorgius is silent on the first 
point, but records tbe death of Felix, and adds how the divine 
vengeance overtook Elpidius a few years later. The story may be a 
little overcoloured, but of its substantial truth there is no reason to 
doubt. The transaction is fixed for some time during Julian's Btay at 
Antioch by the mention of Felix the cmnm S.L. who was at Constan- 
tinople {Cod. Theod, xi, 39, 5) March 23. It is specially connected 
with the Baby las riot in October by Julianas closure (Ammianus) of 
the church, as well as by the consideration that he could not under 
ordinary circumstances connive at outrages committed under his eyes 
by some of his highest officers ; also perhaps by the attempt to restore 
Stephen ascribed to the emperor by Chrysoatom de S. Bahyla 23 
(ii 568 Migne). In this case Count Julian's death before the end 
of the year, and that of Felix profiumQ sanguinis a few weeks later, 
might well have seemed a blow from heaven. See Ammianus xxiii. 1, 
§§ 4, 5, where the two Julians must be distinguished, Julian Miaop, 
365, and the allusion of Chrysostom supra. It must have been 
another Felix who was also comes S.L. under Yalens (f. Th. x. 17, 2) 
in 365, or rather in 368 or 370. The fate of Elpidius is nowhere 
confirmed; but the fall of Procopiua was an evil day for Juliaji'a 
renegades, 

Theodoret iii, 12 has the curious error of making Count Julian 
prffitoriau prefect, though in the previous chapter he has rightly 
named Sallust as the holder of that office. Rode Jrdian 69 has 
similarly misunderstood a T7? €<iis o.p)(mv in Philost. vii. 10. So also 
Rendall Julian 269, 

(6) Theodore. The use of torture is recorded by Ammianus 
xjtil 13, 2, but the story of Theodore rests on the authority of 
Rufinus, and is therefore suspicious. Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret 
and Augustine merely copy him; and the inscription at Gerasa 
(Boeckh 8654) is somewhat later. The miraculous part is vouched 
for by the ip&i nog vidimuB of Rutinus, which usually prefaces his 
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own invantions. We nned not saddle it on Theodore, its is done by 
Rcxle Julian 74, 

(c) Juventinus and MaximiouH, Fairly ©stabliBhed by f^e con- 
current evidence of ChrysORtora and Thflodoret. 

(d) Meletius and the youth. Personally vouched for by Theo 
doret (cyw tl^i^Krvu)^ and may be accepted, 

III. IT, The third class of charges has been diacussed elae- 
where ; nor will the fourth detain us long. The only ease desendnf 
of notice (if only for its impudence) is the account of Dorotheus ot 
Tyre in Theophanes Chron. p. 74. It appears that Dorotheua wis 
a oonfessor under Diocletian, and returned to rule the church d 
Tyre in peace till hia execution at Lisbon under Julian, at the age 
of 107. We can trace six historical Mshops of Tyre during the 
interval — Methodius t312, Paulinus about 323, Zeno 325 (signji at 
Niciea}^ Paul (at Tyre) 335, Vitalis 343 (signs at Philippopolia), and 
XTranius 357 — 359, The tale is worthy of Dexter the Jesuit. 

NOTE J. 
The Return of Athanasius in 362, 

There are some difficulties about this date. Ammianus xxii 11 
^ 2—8 relates first the execution of Arteraius in connejcion with 
Julian's arrival at Antioch in July 362, then the murder of his aa- 
Bociate George as soon as the news reached Alexandria. The return 
therefore of Athanasius cannot be placed earlier than Auguat 362. 

On the other hand t^e following series of dates is given in 
Maffei*s Historia acephala (Athanasius ii. 1443 — 1450 Migne r ori 
better and completer text by Sievers AthanasU vita aceph^do, in 
Z&Usc/ir. /, die hist. TheoL xxxviii. p. 89—164) — a document dating 
from the episcopate of Theophilus (385 — 412) r 

361 Noy. 30 (C^ac 4). Accession of Julian proclaimed at 
Alexandria. [News in twenty-seven days from 
MopsucrenoB.] Arrest of George. 
Dee. 24 (Cyac 28). Murder of George. 

362 Feb. 4 {Mechir 10). Edict published for restoration of 



idols, (fee. 
9 {Mechir 15). 
exiles. 
21 {Methi^ 27). 



Edict published for return of the 
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36^ Oct. 24 {PhaopU 27). Flight of Atbanasius after eight 
full months at Alexandria. 

363 Aug, 20 {Mensore 26), Death of Julian and acccBsion of 
Jovian proclaimed at Alexandria. [News in fifty- 
five days from Persiaj or more likely in thirty-nine 
days, counting from the peace of July 12,] 
The news of Julian's accession must have been delayed or come 
further than from Mopsucrenee. Otherwise this is a compact and 
consistent account, and is further supported by (1) The compntation 
Vita AcepK p» 161 that Athanasiua was in biding aeventy-two months 
and fourteen days ; — viz, from Feb. 7 (Mechir 13) 356. (2) The Index 
to the Festal Letters of Athanasius places his flight Phaophi 27, while 
Epiph, IfcET. 76. 1, Soz. V. 7 and Niceph. CaU, x, 6 agree that 
George was seized as soon as the death of Const an tius was known at 
Alexandria. Sievers {mipra) has shewn that Sozomen and the writer 
of the Index frequently use the Ei^t. Aceph.^&tX\A they may have done 
so in this case ; but Epiphanius is certainly independent, and indeed 
our earliest authority, (3) The Chronicon Paschakj copying from 
an old Honicean writer of the time of YaJens (see Note I), places 
the murder of George among the heathen atrocities immediately con- 
nected with JuHan*s restoration of the idols. On the other hand, in 
the S. Artemii Ptisdo included in the works of John of Damascus 
(iii, 1251 — 1320 Migne and discussed by Langen Joluinnes voi'i 
Dama^his 255—263), but mostly derived from Philostorgins, the 
scene is laid at Antioch, and the proceedings extend from Julian's 
arrival to the fire at Daphne in October. 

Internal probability is divided. Mr Rendall {J'ldian 289) urges 
that we should not expect Julian to let Athanasius remain eight 
months in Alexandria, On the other side, we should not expect the 
niob to wait for the execution of Artemius in July, His recall 
or the mere succession of a hostile emperor would have been eignal 
enough for the attack on George, 

The evidence of Aramianus is not hastily to be set aside ; though 
there is no reason for Mticke*s theory {Julian ii. 326), that he was 
in Egypt at the time. His geographical digressions ai-e the least 
original part of his work. Ammianua however is not always careful 
of the exact sequence of events ; and in this case there cannot be 
much doubt that he is wrong in dating the murder of George after the 
execution of Artemius. On the side of Am mi an us there is at worst 
an oversight : whereas thei^iai, Ac^h. would need to be rewritten. 
O. 15 
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NOTE K. 
Jdlian*s Areival at AiiTrocH. 

Clinton F. R,^ Rode Julian 68, Kendall Jtdtan 289 and oliiere 
place his arrival some three weeks earlier, ** at the end of June or the 
very begin ning of July/' But there are a few nainor difficulties 
here, which even the indefatigable Sieveni Libanitts 247 has liardly 
settled. 

First let ua clear the ground. We have (1) the stay of ten 
month H at Constantinople ascribed to Julian by Zoz. iii. 1 1. Miieke 
Julian 106 has accepted this, but it hardly needs disouasion. (2) €. 
TK viii. 4, 7 is dated from Nieomedia, . * . -ffja^. Autg^; but Godefroy 
rightly seta aside the date as corrupt. (3) C, Th. i, 16, 8 is dated 
from Antioch July 28. Haenel rejects it, but it matters littla 

Setting these af^ide^ our last trace of Julian at Constantinople ii 
€. TK xiii, 3, 4, which is dated May 1 3. Thence he came (Atnmia- 
nus xxii. 9) past Nicomedia and Nicsea, turned aside to the temple 
of Cybele at Pessinus^ and circuited back {redit) to Ancyra. He 
resumed bis journey June 29 according to the AcU of Basil of Ancjr* 
(quoted by Tilleraont Empereurs iv. 519, 698), and went on by way 
of Gitsarea (S02. v. i and others, rejecting Julian Mp. 75 with 
Rend all, though the suspicious ending seems spurious), Tyana (£/?. 4), 
and Tarsus, This part of the journey was done quickly (properans\ 
though Libanius says trx^^W beyond Cilicia. He reached Antioct 
during the mourning for Adonis, and there we find him Aug. 1 {Ep. 
52 ad Bostrenos). He was also present (Misop, 361) at a feast 
during Lous ; and Libanius tells ua that he was at Antioch ** nine 
months" or "the whole summer and winter/' This however is 
clearly inaccurate, for he cannot have arrived for some weeks after 
June 5. 

Now the Adonis feast or weeping for Tanimuz cannot well be 
placed before the middle of July. Ammianus xix. 1, 11 and xxii 
9j 15 seems to connect it with the harvest^ Julian Or. iv. p. 155 
with the vintage. The one indication would point to June, the other 
to July, Elsewhere Julian Misop, 361 seems to fix it a little before 
the month of LouBj which means August in the Chron. Fasch, Malalaa 
(e.g. p. 284 Bonn) and Suidas* Jerome on Ez. viiL J 4 puts fck 
weeping in June ; but Tammuz being the tenth month extended aver 
most of July, so that Godefroy CkrmwL Ixiv, reads Jtdio for Junh 
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There remains Macrobius Sai, i 21, 2, whose words seem at first 
sight to fix it after the aatamnal equinox. This however is so dear 
a mistake that we shall do better if we understand him as referring 
to the time after the sunmier soktioe, "when the days begin to 
shorten." And this period may very well cover the whole of July, 
for at Antioch (Lat. 36** 11') sunset recedes only from 7 h. 15 min. to 
• 6 h. 59 min. after apparent noon between the solstice and July 30, 
so that the shortening of the days would be very little noticed before 
August. 

Upon the whole the data before us are best harmonized by 
placing the Adonis feast, and Julian's arrival with it, about the 
middle of July. 
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THE RESTORED HOMGSAN SUPREMACY. 

The reign of Julian seems at first sight no more than a sudden 
storm which clears up and leaves everything much as it was 
before. Far from restoring heathenism, he could not even 
seriously shake the power of Christianity. No sooner was he 
dead than the philosophers disappeared, the renegades did 
penance, and even the reptiles of the palace came back to their 
accustomed haunts. There was not much gained when Demo- 
sthenes the cook succeeded Eusebius the chamberlain, and 
Modestus reigned at Antioch instead of his fellow-renegade 
Elpidius. Yet Julian's work was not in vain, for it tested both 
heathenism and Christianity, and in their strength as well as in 
their weakness. All that Constantine had given to the churches 
Julian could take away, but the living power of faith was not at 
Caesars beck and call. Heathenism was really strong in its 
associations with Greek philosophy and culture, with Roman 
law and social life ; but as a moral force among the common 
people, its weakness was contemptible. It could sway the 
wavering multitude with superstitious fancies, and cast a 
subtler spell upon the noblest Christian teachers ; but its own 
adherents it could hardly lift above their petty quest of 
pleasure. Julian called aloud, and called in vain. A mocking 
echo was the only answer from that valley of dry bones. 

Christianity on the other hand had won the victory almost 
without a blow. When the great army of heathenism turned 
out to be a crowd of camp-followers, the alarm of battle died 
away in peals of defiant laughter. Julian's renegades were a 



comedy^, his hecatombs a broad farce of impious pre- 
"snraption. Instead of ever coming to grapple with its mighty 
rival, the great catholic church of heathenism hardly reached 
the stage of apish mimicry I Yet the alarm was real, and its 
teachings were not forgotten. It broke np the revels of party 
strife, and partly roused the churches to the dangers of a purely 
heathen education. Above all, the near approach of danger 
shewed that the life of Christianity is not in the multitude of 
converts, or in the privileges accorded by the state. Renegades 
on one side, fanatics on the other, were ancient saandals of the 
Christian cause ; and signs were not wanting that the touch of 
persecution would wake up the old heroic spirit which had 
fought the Empire from the catacombs and overcome it. 

Julian was the last survivor of the house of Constantine*, so 
that his lieutenants were free to choose the worthiest of their 
comrades* Victor and Arinthaeus formed a Syrian, Daga* 
laifus and Nevitta a Gaulish faction. It was well that the four 
barbarian generals were agreed in deference for the prefect 
Sal lust. But when Sal lust declined the purple » the debate 
went on. Suddenly one or two voices hailed the primus 
doniestiaonim^ Jovian as emperor. The cry was taken up; 
and in a few moments the young officer found himself the 
successor of Augustus. 

The stately form of Jovian was animated by a spirit of 
cowardly selfishness His only thought was to make sure of his 
undeserved election. Perhaps even that end might have been 
better served if he had fought his way to the mountains of 
Carduene. Eat Jovian preferred to save the relics of an army 
he might need for civil war by patching up a disgraceful peace 
with Persia^ The five provinces conquered by Galerius were 



1 So Aster iuB of Amaa^s, p, 208. 

3 Gr^g. Naz. Or. iv. p. 130. 

3 Only his di a tan t relative Proeopius 
was left, besides the inf&ot daughter 
of Conatantios. But Procopiua may 
hskve been a oounexion of Baj^ilina, and 
tlierefore not a FlaTian at all. 

* Am mian H 9 s IT. 5 , 4 . Later wri tere 
make him coniei ticfffieatlcoruiui : but that 
high oBce was occupied at the time by 
Dii^alaLfaa and ArintheenB. 




* Wb mfiy aay broadly that the 
heathen writers blame Jovian for 
consenting to a diagraoeful peace, 
while the Christians clear him on tUo 
gronnd of hard necessity. 

Opposite prejudices must be taken 
into account, for if one side is too 
ready to convict Jovian of cowardice, 
the other is equally determined to 
throw the blame on Julian 'a rashneea. 
In this case we must decide for the 
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restored to Sapor, and the itnprognable fortress of Nisibia given 
up to his commissioner by Jovian 's own imperial command. 

Jovian was a decided Chriatian, though his morals illustmted 
neither the purity of the gospel nor the dignity of hia imperial 
position ^ The immumties abolished by Julian were restored 
to the churches, but fiscal necessity allowed only a [^Jtisd 
restitution of the endowments* No attempt however was made 
to disturb the general toleration* If Athanasiua was graciously 
received at Antioch, even the Arians were told with scant 
ceremony that they could hold their meetings as they pleased 
at Alexandria'. 

About this time the Anomceans organized their schiaiit 
Nearly four years had been spent in uncertain negotiations sinoe 
the condemnation of Aetius at Constantinople. Eudoxius does 
not seem to have been very much in earnest about the matter, 
but it was not till Jovian^s time that the Anomoeans made up 
their minds to set him at defiance by consecrating Poemenius to 
the bishopric of Constantinople. Other appointments were made 
at the same time", and Theophilus the Indian was sent to 
Antioch in the hope of winning over Euzoius. Henceforth the 
Anomoeans were an organized sect. 

But the most important document of Jovian 's reign is the 
acceptance of the Nicene Greed by Acacius of Csesarea and 
more than twenty of hia friends, amongst whom we find 



heathen H. The difficulty indeed was 
ao great that we eannot blame Jovian 
merely for not having been able to 
overoome it^ but it is alear from the 
cir<!nm>itantial narrative of Am mi anus 
that ho made supine delays^ and 6h&t 
ha ioaroelj attempted to keep np liie 
diaoipliae of the amy; and thia is 
enongh to condemn him. 

PhilDstorgias viiL 1 tolls ua that 
the army wa& red need to a tenth of ita 
nnmbers before the peace waa made; 
hut this is not likely. 

1 Ammianua xxv, 10, 15 ia per- 
fectly clear on tliia point, and it is 
mere special pleading to eet addo hiB 
evideooe as hearsay. 

Bbhop Words worth Qh. Hht ii. 
186^196 writes of Jovian with almost 
unquaMed admiration. But Jovian 's 
immorahty waa open and ecandalouB, 



and it mast not be condoned for the 
eake of his formal orthodoxy. We 
hnrdl J find ao citiar a oaae among hia 
8ijc<^3Bor8 before that of Michael the 
Drunkard, 

* The atoiy is given in some frag- 
raeotg printed in the works of Athana- 
fliuB; and their authejitieity ia fairlj 
vouched for by the undignifit^d eondttct 
ascribed to Jovian. 

^ PhiloBt, viu. 2. The diatiihutiOD 
of the Anom(Ban hiahoprica ia in^trtiC' 
tive. They were oonatitnted for (I) 
Constantinople, (2) Lydia and Ionia, 
(B) LeBboBi (4) Pont as and Galati&, 
(5) Cilicia, (6) Syria, (7) Palestine^ 
(8) Libya and Egypt. The sect mtt«t 
have been strop geBt fn the Asiatic and 
Syrian diocesea, weak in the PoqIiq 
and Egyptian. 
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Meletius of Antioch and Athan«isiua of Ancjrra*, Acacius was 
only returning to his master's steps when he explained ofLOcva-ioi' 
in the sense of opt^otava-iov, and laid stress oii the care with which 
" the Fathers '' had guarded the meaning of the word^ : bat the 
transaction helped to widen the breach between Meletius and 
the older Nicenes. 

All these movements came to an end at the sudden death of 
Jovian (Feb, 16, 364). Ooce more the prefect Sal lust reconciled 
contending factions*; and this time it was with full consent and 
after full debate that the army chose the Pannonian Valen- 
tinian for emperor. A month later he assigned the Eastern 
prefecture to his brother Valens, and the two Augusti went on 
together as far as Sirmium before they parted, reaching Milan 
aud Constantinople before the end of that strange consulship of 
Divus Jovianus and Varrouianus, 

Valeutinian decidedly belongs to the better class of em- 
perors. We cannot but approve the preference of Ammianus* 
for his old commander; yet history is bound to confess that 
Julians philosophy was not ill replaced by a soldier's sense of 
duty. If Yalen tinian had little of Julian's brilliancy and none 
of his kindliness, he was a stranger also to Julian's Quixotic 
enthusiasm and fussy restlessness. Instead of plunging into the 
desert in quest of Sapor, he was content to keep a sober watch 
on the Khine and the Danube. His reign was a laborious and 
honourable struggle with the enemies of the republic; and 
when the Aleraanui claimed his presence on the Rhine, he left 
bis brother to make head alone* against Procopius, An unculti- 
vated man himself, he still could honour learning and carry 



1 Of the others we may notice 
Pelfl^uH of Lftodicea, Titus of Boatra, 
laaikc of Armenia, and Eaaebiua pf 
Sanioeata. We all all see preaently 
the light thiE? liat bhmws on the Hae 
of the new Nicenea in Cappiidocia. 
It ifl given by Socr, iii 2b froai tlie 
coUeotion ot Sabinns* 

^ Soor» iii. 25 cur^XoDt r^(tx^K^ irapi 
rmt Trtirpd(Ttv iff^ijydai is a fitfange con- 
tradiction of tb« Birmian ^id t& axKo6- 

3 Philostorffius viiL 9 hm a touch 
of truth when he names Dagalaifus 
and ArinthEeas m the chief aganta 



afier SaUuet and Datianns. We have 
only to note that Yicator was by thia 
time sent to Egypt, aud Nevifcta re- 
moved from office, Val en tinian 'a ele- 
vation on a shield ii one more hint 
that the empi^re was ah^ady in the 
gift of the barbarians. The oeromony 
saemB firat recorded in Julian's case, 
and is after warda found even in the 
Ea^ti as in that of Justin U. 

•^ Ammianus xxvi* 10, 9 nee Hmiles 
ejus nee iuppareiit of Vale u tinian and 
Valeos, 

^ Except thai Aequitiusinllljricum 
must have acted on orders from Parifl, 
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further the legislative refarras of Constantine. In religiouj 
matters his policy was a coraprehenaive and bouourable tolerar 
tion^ If he refused to displace the few Arian Bishops like 
Aa:£eQtiuB of Milan in possession of Western sees» he left the 
churches free to choose Nicene auccessors. Under his wise nil© 
the West soon recovered from the strife ConstantiLis had in- 
troduced. 

Valens was altogether a weaker character — timid, suspicimis 
and inerti yet not without a certain gentleness in private life. 
He was as uncultivated as his brother, but not iDferior to bim 
in scrupulous care for the interests of his subjects. Otil; 
Valens was no soldier, so that he preferred remitting tasatioii 
to takiog a personal share in the defence of his frontiers. In 
both ways he is entitled to head the series of financial rather 
than UQ warlike sovereigna whose cautious policy brought the 
Empire safely through the great barbaiian invasions of the fifUi 
century. 

The contest entered on a new stage in the reign of Valena 
The friendly league of church and state established at Nicsa 
had given place to a struggle for supremacy. On the one 
hand Constaatius endeavoured with high-handed violence to 
dictate the faith of Christendom according to the pleasure of 
his eunuchs; on the other, the fathers of Ariminum stood out 
for clerical privileges, and Athanasius reigned in Egypt like a 
rival for the Empire. The tyranny of Paul Catena and the 
outrages of George contributed to make Nicenes and Luciferians 
nearly aa rebellious as the Donatists: and if Jidian's reiga 
sobered party spirit, it brought home to all the possibility that 
an emperor could again sit in Satan's seat, Valens had an 
obedient Homoean clergy, but the moral strength of Christen- 
dom lay elsewhere. No trappings of ofiBcial splendour could 
enable Eudoxius or Demophilus to rival the imposing personality 
of Athanasius or Ambrose. Thus the Empire lost the moral 
help it looked for, and the church became embittered with its 
wrongs. 



^ Of courEG de Broglle v. Ill views 
it un&vonrably, thoagb Hertz berg 
Oesch, Oriechenlands 33 forgets Th©o- 
dork when ke apeaka of VideatmUn as 



fUr lafiffe Jakrhunderte der letzU ffir$t* 
liche VArtreter allg^meiner Reti^wnt' 
freiheiL 
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The breach involyed a deeper eTril, The Boman world had 
been decaying through four hundred years of hopeless servitude. 
Vice and war and latterly taxation had steadily dried up the 
sources of prosperity, and even of population, till Rome was 
perishing for lack of men. Cities had dwindled into villages, 
and of villages the very names had often disappeared. The stout 
Italian yeoraen had been replaced by gangs of slaves, and these 
again by thinly scattered serfs. In vain the Empire hired Teu- 
tonic swords to fight its battles, and even Saraeens and Moors 
and Persians helped to swell its motley armies. In vain whole 
nations were brought over from the wastes of Germany to fill 
the solitudes of Gaul. But if Rome grew weaker every day, 
her power for oppression seemed only to increase. Ruthless 
and crushing like the laws of Nature, her legislation coiled 
tighter and tighter round the unfortunate QiirialeSj till they fled 
in all directions from her tyranny. Numbers of them took to 
the road ; and the Alps, the Taurus and the Balkans swarmed 
with robbers ^ The outlaws of Gaul flourished beyond the 
Rhine till it was hard to tell the Roman from the German bank, 
while the provincials of Spain were ready to welcome even the 
Vandals as deliverers^. It was time for the Empire to give 
place to something better. But in the Eai?t men were more 
inchned to look for refuge to the desert, where as many a legend 
told, there was neither oppressor nor oppressed, nor rumour of 
the dreadful tax-gatherer, but a people of brethren dwelling 
together in unity and serving God in peace I 

We have no occasion here for any full discussion of the early 
history of monachism. Let it suffice to say that the ascetic 



1 Brigands were a ckronie naiaance 
even in the better timeB of the Empire. 
Thna Juvenal iii. 307 of the Pomptine 
marshes, aud Jul* Capitolinua M. Ant. 
Phil. 21^ where Marcus arms the itJ- 
troiies of Dalmatia and Dardania, and 
sends ATiduia OasBms against the bu- 
Golici of the Delta. The Gaulish 
Bttgaudca are well known. 

The evU had not diminished in the 
fourth oeutury, Beaidfjs the vl^osI 
aouroes of brigandai^e in rimaway 
fllaves and anoh like desperadoes, there 
were the maraudiog veterani (C* Th, 
vii. 20, 7), and the misuse of the mn^m 



pubiicm hy ahactores. Brigands are 
e^tpressly mentioned in Lncania (C. 
Th. ix. 30> 1), the Alps (C. Tk. vii. IS, 
1), the Taurus (Lsaurians lill Zeno's 
time), and the Balkans (Ammlanua 
xxxi. 6, 5, and even Basil Ep. 3GH); 
and the lawR against kttrone» and 
th«ir abettors are too numerous to 
quote* 

Here again we are remioded of 
France before the Revolution* 

= Oroaius vii- 41— before the expe- 
dition of CaBtiiiUs; Salvian de Gub^ 
Dei Y. 5, 

^ Vita Atttonii 44. 
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spirit which "hovered on the outskirts of Christianity" long 
before the Nicene age^ was only then beginning to assume the 
familiar shape of monasticism. Earlier ascetics knew how to 
devote themselves to fasting and prayer without renouncing the 
natural duties of social life. Before the end of the third centui; 
we come upon an occasional hermit like Narcissus of Jerosalem, 
and in Egypt there were perhaps the beginnings of ascetic com- 
munities ; but monks are not a power the historian has to reckoD 
with till the reign of Julian at earliest'. Even then the wildest 
austerities belong to the novels rather than to real lifa The 
Clementines and the romance of Paul and Thecla were succeeded 
by the foolish tales of Jerome and Palladius'. Clement of 
Alexandria's wise rebuke was soon forgotten; and by Julian's 
time^ the successors of Marcion and Montanus had already 



^ Hatch Organization 152. 

3 C. Th. xii. 1, 63 is oar first trace 
of monks in the law books, and mast 
be dated in 373. 

As it stands in the Codex, it is ad- 
dressed throagh the Prefect Modestas 
to the conwi Orientis, and dated from 
Berytas Jan. 1, in the consulship of 
Valentinian and Valens. This will be 
365— a date further supported (a) by 
the order of the Codex, (b) by our 
knowledge from Epiphanius Hcer. 80, 
2 of the vexation of the Masualians 
about 365 by XovinriKKUfbs 6 arpa- 
TTjXcLT'ns. Now if the rescript had 
really been issued in 365, the ma- 
gister militum Lupicinus was the very 
person who would have had to carry 
it out. 

On the other hand, Modestas was 
not Prefect before 370, and Valens was 
not at Berytus at the beginning of 
365, but at Constantinople (Ammianus 
xxvi. 5, 6). lieplacing then a numeral 
(which must have fallen out before 
438), in order to refer the law to one 
of his later consulships, we find him 
on the Danube in the winter of 367 — 8, 
and at Constantinople at the end of 
369 (C. Th, V. 1, 2— Dec. 29). Hence 
we must fall back with Godefroy on 
the consulship of 373, when we know 
that he was in Syria. 

Sievers Einl. p. 119 puts it in 370, 
of course altering data to reddita, and 
reading Auxoniiim for Modestum. For 
this bold course his only reason is 
that a law against Egyptian monks 



would not be addressed to the coma 
Orientis while there was a prefect in 
Egypt. This by the way rests on an 
evident misunderstanding of Larsow's 
Festbriefe, 

Bafinas ii. 1 first fixes the "per- 
secution *' for the years 367—370 by 
naming the prefect Tatianas, then 
adds 8ed hac omnia post Athanam 
obitum in May 373, "for Valens at- 
tempted nothing of the sort while 
Athanasius lived.'' 

* Novel-writing formed a part of 
the ascetic movement. It came from 
the same quarters, bore the same hea- 
then characters, and was adopted bj 
the churches about the same time. 
The last fragments of the Monumenta 
Vetera are Arian novels, though they 
may fall outside our period. 

The writing of these droxa toptii 
Kal dvade^Tj was not always considered 
innocent. The Asiatic presbyter who 
forged the Acts of Paul and Thecla 
was deposed for his pains; and the 
writer of the Acts of Andrew is known 
in history by the title of discipulut 
diaboli. Jerome and Palladins have 
been fortunate enough to escape the 
censures of the church. 

* Julian Fragm. p. 288 elal di ot 
Kal tAs iprjfiLas dml rdv irdXeufu ditbKOV- 
ffiv, ovTOS TOvOpuyirov tp^aei ttoXitucov 
^ov Kod ifiJ^poVf daifioaw iKSedofUiw. 
TTovTipohf xxpi* Ciiv els ra&rrjy dyorrot t^ 
fuffofdpcjjriav, iidrj di xal Scafidk koI 
kXoiovs i^vpov ol iroXXoi ro&riav. Also 
Or. vii. p. 224. 
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made good their footing in the churches. Inside Mount Taiinis 
the movement came chiefly from the Semiarian side. Euatathius 
of Sebastia has the credit of starting it in Pontus^ while Eleu- 
sius and Marat honius were as busy on the Helleapont, Acaciana 
and Anomoeana held more aloof, though they could not escape 
an influence which even Julian felt. Their Nicene opponents 
tax them with indifference to the good cause ; but the 
charge ia hardly borne out by what we know of their 
hagiology'. 

Absolutely as the loying sympathy of Christian self-denial is 
opposed to the selfish cowardice of the monastic life, the two 
are often straugely intermingled. In an age of indecision and 
frivolity like the Nicene, the most earnest striving after Chris- 
tian purity will often degenerate into its ascetic caricature. 
Thus there was an element of true Christian zeal in the 
enthusiasm which swept over the Eastern churches at the end 
of the fourth century ; and thus it was that the rising spirit of 
asceticism naturally attached itself to the Nicene faith as the 
strongest moral power in Christendom. It was a protest against 
the whole framework of society in that age; and therefore 
the alliance was cemented by a common enraity to the Arian 
Empire. It largely helped to conquer Arianism, but it left 
a lasting evil in its lowering of the Christian standard ; for the 
ascetic's conception of common life ia quite as low as that of 
any sinner. Henceforth the victory of faith was not to over- 
come the world but to flee from it. Far be it from us to 
apologize in the least for heathen immorality: yet it was hardly 
more ruiaous to both church and state than the unclean ascetic 
spirit which defames God's holy ordinance, and sees in it 



1 Hatoh OrganhaHon 155 aays 
that " there are some, though not 
consitleraibk, traoe^a of monastiuiBin La 
Arnieiiia at tbe begiauiag of the fourth 
century/' If bo, it must have existed 
etiU earlier in Pontus. Bnt can we 
fully trust the history of Aj^athangelua 
in its preaeat form? The life of 
0regory the Illuminator is embellished 
with almost a^ many legeudi aa that 
of Grej^ory the Woadei worker, 

'-' We have touohed on Arian hagio- 



logy at p. 134. Th@ apecial charge of 
despiatng saints and relics ia found in 
Jerome c. Vlgllantimn 8 and Asteriatj 
of Amasea, p, 324» 

There aeema little ground for it, 
except that the exaj^geratcd eatimate 
of knowledf^e by the Auomceans would 
lend to a Gnostic contempt of prao* 
tice. So Epiph. Hmr. 76, 4, Aug. 
de Hi£T. 54- Yet Philoetorgius the 
ATiomtean is mueh more craduloua 
than £he orthodox Bocratea. 
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nothing essentially better than a form of sinniDg which a too 
indulgent Lord will overlook*. 

It was some time before Valens had a policy to declare. He 
was only a catechumen, and perhaps cared little for the om- 
troversies before his elevation. Even then he needed caation, 
depending as he did upon his brother instead of inheriting la 
assured position like Constantius*. So for the present there was 
peace in the churches. 

Events continued to develop naturally. The HomceaB 
bishops retained their sees, but their influence was fast declioing. 
The Anomceans were forming an extensive schism on one side, 
the Nicenes recovering power on the other. Episcopal belief 
resumed its natural course when Julian took oflf the pressure of 
the court. Unwilling signatures to the Homoean creed were 
disavowed in all directions: while some even of its authors 
declared for Arianism with Euzoius, and others drew nearer to 
the Nicene faith like Acacius. On all sides the simpler doc- 
trines were driving out the compromises. It was time for even 
the Semiarians to bestir themselves. A few years before they 
were an undoubted majority in the East; but this was not so 
certain now. The Nicenes had made an immense advance since 
the council of Ancyra, and assumed a less conciliatory tone. 
Lucifer had compromised them by excess of zeal in one direction, 
Apollinarius in another, and even Marcellus had never been 
explicitly disavowed : yet the Nicene cause advanced. But the 
controversy was beginning to turn on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. While the Semiarians were coming to accept the 
Athanasian proof of the Lord's divinity, the Nicenes were be- 
ginning to see that similar reasoning proved the same for the 
Holy Spirit. 

This question however was only now beginning to emerge 
from obscurity. The first note of alarm was sounded by Atha- 
nasius during his third exile (356 — 362), in his letters to 
Serapion*. In 362 the council of Alexandria is sometimes 

^ Thus Tert. Exh. Cast. 9 nuptia ex on the other side : but it is easy to 

eo constant^ quod est stuprum^ Baur's see which of his two inconsistent 

strictures E. Tr. ii. 257 — 269 are not principles he held more lirmly. 
too severe. Like a good advocate, ^ Broglie v. 79. 

Tertullian has much-quoted phrases ' The Letters to Serapion are dis- 
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understood to have demanded trom. the returning Ariani^era not 
only a subscription to the Nicene creed, but also a condemnation 
"* of those who say that the Holy Spirit is a creature and 
distinct from the eBsence of the Son^" But the last was not 
made a formal condition of their reception. Though it must 
have been well known to liberius, we find no mention of it in 
his correspondence with the Semiarians, and Athanasius himself 
seems to have waived it in his directions to the bishops of 
Pontnsl We may therefore conclude that the question was 
not yet considered one of primary importance. 

For the present then their chief efforts were directed against 
the Homoeans. Under the guidance of Eleusitis of Cyzicus and 
Hypatianus of Heraclea, they endeavoured to establish the 
decisions of Seleucia. Permission to hold a council was easily 
obtained from Valantinian as he left Constantinople in April 
3G4. It sat two months at Lampsacns^ and reversed the acts of 
the Homoeans at Constantinople four years before. Eudoxius 
was deposedj and the Semiarian exiles declared entitled to 
resume their sees. With regard to doctrine they adopted the 
formula Zfiotov xar ov^iavy on the ground that while likeness 
was needed to exclude a Sabellian (Nicene) identity, its express 
extension to essence was required as against the Arians. Nor 
did they forget to reissue the Lucianic creed for the acceptance 
of the churches. They also discussed the deity of the Holy 
Spirit, but it seems without coming to any formal conclusion. 
Eustathius of Sebastia for one was not prepared to commit him- 
self to any decision on the matter I As soon as the council 



otiBSGd by Nitzsch Qrundriss 294. 
The J are partly direeted against 
Patrophilna and Acaoitis, The iattei 
waa following his master (Eua. Eccl. 
TheoL p* 174) in declaring tho Holy 
Spirit a creators. 

So reckless is the aaaertiofl of Basil 
c. Etm&ni. ii. 33, that Eunomius in- 
vented thu liercsj, 

I Ath. ad Ant. 3, p. fil6. 

« Basil Ep, 204 tells us in 375 that 
Athanaaiaa directed him ''to receive 
without hesitation all who coofee^ed 
the Nicene creed,'* This ina plies that 
noifaicg further waa to be required. 

That Aihanatsiuts cotiBidered the 
deity of the Hol^y Spirit implioitly 



eontaiaed in the Kioene creed la 
clear from ad Ant. 3, p* 616, Mp. ad 
Jovianum^ p. 623, and Ep. ad Afros 
11, p. 7ia But there ia all the -Uffer- 
euce between logical implication and 
formal requirement. Even in bis ad 
AtitioclieTios he repeatedly denounoefl 
any attempt to go beyond the Nicene 
creeds "as if it was in any reapeot 
deficient*^; and it is also clear not 
only that Basil did not refase conj- 
munion to tlie Piiewntitomaehi, but 
that he was blamed by the Btricter 
Nicene s for hia ptKavofd^ in ayoiding 
any open attack on them, 
^ Soci. iL 45, 
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broke up, its deciBioiis were laid before Valens, who was by this 
time at Heraelea on hia return from Si^miuIn^ 

Btit Yalons was already falling into bad hands. Julian M 
icattered the vultures of the court ; but Jovian restored the 
euDtichs\ and uiider Yalens tbe unclean tribe came back ii 
multitudes. Amongst these intriguers Eudox.ius had alre^dj 
obtained a deciaive influence. The emperor ordered the deputies 
of Lampsaeus to hold commuuion with the bishop of Constanti- 
nople, and exUed them on their refusals 

Looking back from tbe nineteenth century, we should say 
that Valen^ chose an unpromising policy in his support of tie 
HomtBans. They had been in power before ; and if they had 
not then been able to establish peace in the churches, they were 
not likely to succeed any better after their heavy losses in 
Julian's time. It is therefore the more important to see how 
the emperor's decision is to be explained- 

In the iirst place, personal influences must count for a good 
deal with a man like Valens, whose private attachments wereao 
steady*. Eadoxius Wiis after all a man of experience and 
learning, whose mild prudence^ was just the help which Valecs 
needed. The empress Dominica was also a zealous Ariaflj 80 
that the courtiers were Arians too. It is not surprising to find 
their mavSter sincerely attached to the doctrines of his friends. 

But Valens was not strong enough to impose his owe 
likings on the Empire. No merit raised him to the throne, but 
only his brother a favour ; and his dependence was so open that 
the courtiers could even turn it into a compliment*. Neither 
education nor experience prepared him for the august dignity 
he only reached in middle life ; so that he was more dependent 
on official help than most of big predecessors. With all his 
exertions he could never firmly control the administration* Hia 



1 Note M. Th^ Chrotwlogy of the 
Cmtftcil of Latitpsumis, 

2 AthanaBins^ p* 626. 

^ Soz* vi. 7 ToiJt fji^v {fwepoptav olxEUf 
irdocr^aft. It was a mild efxile wliioh 
allowed Eii&tathiUH to go to Borne 
next year on behalf of tbe Semianans. 
So al&o ID 372 Meletius m living un- 
disturbed OD hifi estate at Oetaea in 
Aimema^ not with stauding his innpopia 



It ia therefore dear that exile 
under Yalens was semetimeB no more 
than an oid&t to dnd dome other 
residencje. 

* AmmianDB %xm. 14, 2. 

^ PhiloBtorgias iv. 4^-we may ac- 
cept an enemy's (Evidence In his favotift 

8 Themiatius Or, ix, p. 126 i2p rdtfra 
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"very conscientiousness increased his irresolution, so that it waa 
not an unmixed evil when Modestus persuaded him to give up 
hearing causes in person ^ He had no Flavian prestige to fall 
tack upon, and Valentin ian'a toleration prevented him from 
buying support with the spoils of the temples. 

Under these circumstances it is hard to see what other 
policy was open to him. Heathenism had failed in Julian's 
hands, and an Anomoean course was still more hopeless. A 
Hicene policy might do well enough in the West, but it was not 
likely to find much support in the East outside Egypt. The 
only alternative was to favour the Semiarians ; and even this 
was full of difficulties. After all, the Homoeans were still the 
strongest party in 365. They were in possession of the churches 
and commajided most of the Asiatic influence, and had no 
enmity to contend with which waa not quite as bitter against 
the other parties. They also had astute leaders, and their 
doctrine had not lost its attractions for the quiet men who were 
tired of controversy. Upon the whole, the Homo?an policy was 
the easiest for the moment 

Some will find a close connexion between the despotism of 
the Empire and the Arian doctrine of the unity of God*, which 
is very much a deification of despotic caprice- The Empire 
then was Arian in the same way as Mohammedan kings are 
despots. But in that case why did it ever cease to be Arian ? 
Why at least did it never for a moment return to Arianism ? 
Monotheletism and Iconoelasm had their revivals under Phi- 
lippicus Bardanes and the Amoriaus, and Monophysitism at 
leaat neutralized the council of Chalcedon with the Henoticon 
of Zeno; but when Arianism fell, it fell for even Neither is 
there a true parallel in Mohammedan despotism, for the Arians 
were no fatalists. Without denying the existence of such a 
connexion, we may fairly say that we see very little of it in 
history. The Empire did not become less despotic even in 
spiritual matters after the fall of Arianism- If the Homoeans 
obeyed Valens too implicitly, the conservatives were quite as 



1 AtttmmBUS 3EIS, 4, 2. In many 
ways ValeDe remindB tiB of Claudiue. 
But he waa no pedaat, and Dominicit 



^ 



was not a Messallua, 

^ Chastel Bestr. du Paganisme &8, 
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servile to Constatitiua. and the Nicenes hardly I^s so mAm 

Th*3odosiu8*. whereas Aetius and Eunomius with the geniiine 
Arians entirely repudiated the emperor s interference. It is a 
strange reading of history which turns Ambrose aod Basil into 
champions of liberty. 

In the spring of 365 an imperial rescript commaoded the 
municipalities under a heavy penalty to drive out from tte 
citi^ the bishops who had been exiled by Constantius and 
restored by Julian, The order may have been carried out 
under the emperor's eyes at Antioch, but the attempt waa 
a failure at Alexandria. The populace declared that the law 
did not apply to Athanasiue, who certainly had not been 
restored by Julian, A series of dangerous riots followed, which 
obliged the prefect Flavianus to refer the question back ta 
Yalens. Other bishops however were legs fortunate. The per- 
secution fell chiefly on Semiarians and Nicenes, but the Nova- 
tians were not forgotten, and even the Massalian enthusiasts 
of Melitene failed to escape the hand of Lupicinus the maffi^ 

The Semiarians looked to Valentinian for help. He had 

received them favourably the year before : and if they could 
obtain his intercession now, it was not likely to be in vaia 
Eustathiufl of Sebastia was therefore sent to the court at Milan 
together with Silvanus of Tarsus and TheophJlus of Castabak 
Unfortunately Valentinian had started on his Gaulish campaign 
before their arrival^, and they were not prepared to follow him 



^ Here w« may be reminded of 
the penance of Theodosiuia. But if 
the Ariaas never lind a bishop like 
Ambrose, neither did Conetautius or 
YolerLfl ever perpetrate a massacre 
like that of Tbeesalonica, Perhaps 
Demophilus would not have been found 
wanting if ValenB had doBcended to fio 
brutal a crime as this of Theodoaius. 

^ The primary date for thia part 
of the history ie that of Valentinian 'a 
departuxe fro m Italy in 8 6 5. Un fortu- 
nately it is not an easy one to settle, 

Yalentinian entered on hifl coneul- 
ehip at Milan, and waa at Farie by 
the end of October (AmmianuR xtcv* 
6t 5; 8). Nevertheless in the corrupt 
inaatiptiuns of the Codtx Tiieodouanuv 



he dates from Milan thro ngh out ttfe 
year. We therefore litive to diaentaDgle 
his stay at Milan in the earlier part of 
365 from another visit in one of hii 
later eonsulahipa. 

Now Sjminaehus wag P.U. in 36S 
at least till Max. 10. Lawa are ad< 
dressed to him from Aq^uileia Sept 27i 
and from Milan Oct. 23, Nov, 18, Dec. 
20 ; but thege are incoiisiatent with 
the emperor's arrival in Paris. Enow^ 
ing then (Ammianus xxvii, 3, 5) tbst 
Larapadius succeeded Symmnohus, w* 
may safely refer to the second ngit of 
Valentinian the laws of Apr. H, S^n% 
28» Aug. 10, addressed ad Volmiftmrn 
P.U. And these mmi be placed in 
a73. In 368 the emperor was in 
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across the Alps. The envoys therefore presented to Liberius of 
Home an acceptance of the Nicene creeds signed by fiftj- 
nine Semiarians and purporting to come from the council of 
Lampsacua and other Asiatic sjmoda. The deputation was well 
received at Rome, and in due time returned to Asia to complete 
their reconciliation with the West 

Meanwhile the journey of Valens eastward was interrupted 
in October (and his schemes of persecution with it) by the news 
that Julian's relative Procopius had declared himself emperor 
and seized Constantinople. Tliere was a stir among the heathens, 
who still hoped to see another emperor like Julian ^ Procopius 
won over to his side some of the best legions of the Empire, 
while his connexion with the house of Constantine secured him 
the formidable alliance of the Goths^ But the great generals 
kept their faith to Valens, Arbetio and Arinthajus led his army 
and Lupicinus hurried up the Syrian troops, while Aequitius 
in Illyricum checked the westward spread of the revolt. The 
usurpers power melted away before them. His Gothic* soldiers 
gave np their commander to the Gothic hero Arinthseus, and 
his Frankish generals Gumoarius and Agile deserted to their 
old battle-mate Arbetio, The decisive battle was fought in 
May 366 at Nacnlia in Phrygia, and the next consulship 
rewarded the victors of the year — Lupicinus in the East, and 
Jovinus in the West, 

The war being ended, the executions began, for Valens 



Gaul ; and 370 la excluiied by lawa 
dated Mar. 10, Apr, 4, fjom Trier to 
Olybrius P.U. 

If this be the eafle^ the laBt of the 
Milan laws which can be aSBigtied with 
certainty to 365 &re those of May 25 
and 31, to Jovinus the maifister equi- 
iiim, who was succeeded by Theodoaiua 
in E69 or 370, The reacriptB of July 
19 and 31 must be left uncertain. 

Valentinian therefore did not leave 
Italy in 365 before June; perhapa not 
till Auguf t. 

* They give it in fnlh The only 
variation of consequence m fxovoyeiftj 
&€bjf before it6piov 1, X., which of course 
alters the connexion of tqvt^ i^rlv fx 7-171 
p^d-Ut Toyfl* It seems to have caused 
no difficulty. Hort Two J>iss. 23. 



2 Procopius may or may not have 
beon an avowed heathen j hut he eer- 
tainly auiTOunded him self with hea- 
thens, such as his prefect« Arajciufl 
and Phronemins (both of them friends 
of Inlian^Ep, ad Thevmtiinn, p. ^59, 
AmmianuB xxvi. 10, 8), and Heracliua 
the Cynic {Eunapius, p. 73) t to whom 
Jiilian inscribes On vii. On this 
Sieveis Lihaniiis 141. 

^ Amraiauus xivi* 10^ 3 Gothfyruiii 
tria milUa ad mtxilium tranl missa 
ProcGpiOi Canstantianam presietidenii 
necessittidifi^m t also sxvii. 5. 

* The conjecture seems reason- 
able, and will fairly explain an in- 
cident we should be inclined to rejeet 
as legendftty if it were not related bj 
Atmnianns xxvi. 8| 5. 
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bad been too ttioroagblj frigbtened to think of caericy* The 
slangbter fell beavily on Julian's heatbeD (avouritesw Fhro- 
tiemiiis the prefect was exiled, the philodopher Maximus^ m^ 
the rene^ide Elpidius imprisoned, and Aetins the AnomcEan 
oarrowlj e&c^ped the ezecuttoDer* Still no attempt was omde 
to a! tor the general system of toleration which Julian had 
established. Even magic was not interfered with till the end of 
370*, and heathen rites were performed under the eyes of Valens 
at Antioch till the end of his reign'. 

Events cx)uld hardly have fallen out better for Eudoxiuaand 
his friends* Valene bad already taken their side ; and now his 
zeal was quickened by the mortal terror be had undergone. In 
an age when perhaps the larger number of professing Christiaiis 
were content to spend most of their lives as catechumens, it was 
a decided step for an emperor to come forward and apply for 
baptism*. This however was the stop taken by Valens in 367# 
before the opening of the Gothic war* : and it finally committed 
him to the Homc^n side. The policy of Constantius was to be 
definitely resumed, and the toachers of false doctrine to be 
driven out at the dictation of Eudoxius. 

The blow fell most heavily on the Semiarians, Their district 
h^,d been the seat of the revolt, and their disgrace had not hem 
removed by the embassy to Rome. So divided also were they 
that while some of them assembled a synod at Tyana to welcome 
the return of the envoys, others met in Caria to ratify the 
Lucianic creed again. Everything therefore seemed to favour 
the complete establishment of the Homo&an supremacy 

1 The impriaonment of MAiimtaa ia 
filed for 306 by EimapiiiB Mas;, p. 60 
(prooonsulHhip of Clearohus, and pre- 
feeture of SalliiBt) ; his eKectitioD v^&a 
after 372 (proconsalship of Festua, And 
Valens at Antioab). 

^ The only law of Valens on the 
subject la C. Tk, ii. 16, 8. This is 
UBually dated in 365, but is fixed for 
370 by ita addrens fn>jn Constantinople 
to Modestua. Godefroy connect& it 
with the persecution of the philoso- 
phers; but the aflfaif of Theodorus 
waa after Valens came to Antioch in 
April 37-2. 

3 This ifl the complaint of Theodoret 
IV. 24, and again y. 21, 



* GouBtantine, Constaatiue anJ 
Theodoeiaa were baptized in dan* 
gerona il in esses, from which only 
the la^t recovered. Confitans also 
(Ath. Apol. ad Ctium 7, pL 237) was 
baptized, and there is nothing to 
connect his bafitism with any ill- 
neas. Of Valentiniaa and the younger 
Constantine there seetns no i^ord^ 
and Jovian was probably never bap- 
tized at alL 

^ Whatever were the earlier rela- 
tions of Valens to Endoxius, we ne^d 
not donbt the explicit statement of 
Jerome Ghmnica and Theodoret iv, 
13, that he was baptized just before 
the Golhio war. 
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Unfortunately however for Eudoxiue, VaJena had already 
entangled himself in a war with the Goths, which left him no 
leisure to revisit Asia before 370. Meanwhile there was not 
much to be done. Athanasius had been formally restored to his 
church dnring the Procopian panic by Braaidas the notary 
(Feb. 1, 366), and was too strong to be molested again. Meletius 
also* and probably others had been allowed to return about 
the same time, and the emperor was not strong enough to 
disturb them. Thua there was a sort of truce for the next 
three years. Of Syria we hear scarcely anything, and even in 
Pontua the strife most have been abated by the famine of 368. 
The little we find to record seems to belong to the year 367. 
On one aide Eunomiua the Anomoean was sent into exile, 
but before long recalled on the intercession of the old Arian 
Valens of Mursa', On the other the Semiarians were not allowed 
to hold the great synod at Tarsus which was intended to com- 
plete their reconciliation with the Western Nicenes* 

For three years the emperor was busy on the Danube, The 
war proved a more serious task than he had expected. It was 
not very hard to drive the Goths into the Transylvanian 
mountains, but Athanaric was not reduced to ask for peace till 
the third campiign. The terms granted were not dishonourable 
to the Empire^ but they were such as did it rather harm than 
good. The Gothic chiefs lost the pensions which controlled 
them in the Roman interest, and the Gothic people saw its 

* Socrates iv. 2 acd Sozomen yi. 7 
expreeHly state that Meletiua was 
exiled during thiB viBit of Valena to 
Autiooh, and Uie fact is qIfjo implied 
hy bis three exiles (id 360, 3*55 and 
872 J mentioned hy Greg. Nysea de S. 
Meletio ii. 857 Migae. The qaeation 
IB diaonaged by TiUeraont Mem. viii. 
7*) 4, but he is much hampered by the 
old chronology which placed the re- 
scrip t of Valens in 367. 

The recall of Meletius is nowhere 
formally recorded, but it is proved ia] 
bj the three esilea mentioned itupra oy 
Gregory of Nyssa^ (b) by Chi7S0Htoin's 
baptism aboat 370j after three years' 
teaching. No time can be named more 
likely than the winter of 366^6. In 
thiB case there would be a general 
amnesty for the exiles, as ie further 



indicated hy the retom of EoBtathtua 
to Sebastia, 

^ From Pbiloit, ix. 8 we find that 
Eunomius was exiled by Auxonins 
dnring winter, and while Eudoxins 
was at Maroianopolis. These three 
data fix the event for the end of 367. 
Valens of Mursa was still active in 
the defence of Arianism, as ^e know 
from his eontrovefey with Germinins 
the year before. Ennomius waa exiled 
a Becond time (Philoat. ix. 11) by 
ModestuB, and therefore not before 
370; bnt in 360 we find him living 
near Conetantinople. 

* Aschbach Gesch. d. Westgothsn 
27 puts them too favourably for the 
Gothi. Contrast Wieteraheim-Daha 
Vijlkerwandemng L 546, asd Gibbon. 
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civilizing commerce with the Empire limited to two cities on 
the Danube'. The parsimony of Valens was never more mis- 
placed. Roman pride might cry out at the idea of " tribute to 
barbarians " ; but the trifling sums stigmatized with this name 
could hardly have been better spent than in restoring the 
alliance which had already secured a hundred years of almost 
unbroken peace on the lower Danube*. 

Valens was glad of peace ; but we can see by the light of 
Hadrianople that the friendship of the Goths was fast becoming 
a question of life and death for Rome. Nothing indeed more 
clearly shews the exhaustion of the Empire than the increasing 
importance of the free peoples on its borders. The advance of 
Sapor after Julian's death was checked more by the valour 
of the Armenians than by the discipline of the legions behind 
them. The Roman power along the Rhine depended on the 
Franks, and the Goths themselves had repeatedly tasked the 
utmost efforts of Constantino. Even the puny state of Cherson 
was strong enough to give him welcome and long remembered 
help*. The Empire still bore up manfully and still had vast 
reserves of strength, but its elaborate officialism was no match 
for the living spirit of freedom in the last of the Greek republics. 
Valens might thank the generalship of Arinthaeus and Victor, 
and still more the financial skill of his prefect Auxonius, for the 
successful ending of the Gothic war. 

Though Valens returned to Constantinople before the end of 
369, he was still detained for another year in the Hellespontine 
district* before he could resume his schemes of persecution. 
Meanwhile he lost two of his best advisers. The prefect 
Auxonius was succeeded by the vulgar flatterer Modestus, and 
Eudoxius of Constantinople was ill replaced by the rash 



^ The conditions are given by ment allows a few blankets by the 

Tbemistius Or. 10, p. 135. Zosimus year to Sitting Bull to keep him 

iv. 11 merely says they were *'not dis- quiet, some of our fire-eaters will tell 

graceful," and Ammianus xxvii. 5, 9 us that Sitting Bull is the real master 

does not tell us what they were. of America. 

2 Gibbon is a thorough heathen ' The story is told by Conatantine 

in this matter. Finlay i. 166 takes Porphyrogenitus de Admin, Imp. 53. 
the truer view, that the payment of a * Note N. The Story of the Eighty 

subsidy is not always a confession of Clerics, 
weakness. If the American govern- 
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Demophilus. But before we trace the emperor's eastward 
journey, !et us glance at the condition of the churches. 

The Homcean party was the last hope of Arianism. The 
original doctrine of Arius had been decisively rejected at Nicsea, 
the Eusebian coalition was broken up by the Sirmian manifesto ; 
and if the Homoean union also failed, the fall of Arianisra could 
not be much longer delayed. 

The real weakness of the Homoean power is shewn by the 
growth of a new Nicene party in the most Arian province of the 
Empire- Cappadocia is an exception to the general rule that 
Christianity flourished best where cities were most numerous » 
The polished vice of Ant inch or Corinth presented fewer difli- 
culties in its way than the rude ignorance of country villages. 
Now Cappadocia was essentially a country district. The walls 
of Csesarea lay in ruins since its capture by Sapor in the reign 
of Qallienus, and the other towns were small and few, so that 
the province chiefly consisted of thinly-peopled regiones. Yet 
Julian found it incorrigibly Christian*! and we hear very little 
of heathenism from Basil The ch^orepiscopi who abounded in 
the Pontic diocese^ were often ignorant or corrupt: but Chris- 
tiaoity was nevertheless supreme. Yet we cannot suppose that 
the Cappadocian boors were civilized enough to be out of the 
reach of heathen influences. It rather seems that the paganismus 
of the West was partly represented by Arianism. In Cappadocia 
the heresy found its first great literaiy champion in the 
"raany-headed'' sophist Aaterius. Diauius of Gaesarea was 
his patron, and from Gaesarea came also Euphronius of Autioch^ 
Gregory and George were brought to Alexandria from Cappa- 
docia, and afterwards Auxentius to Milan, and Eudoxius^ to 
Constantinople. Philagrius also, the prefect who drove out 
Athanasius in 339, was another of their countrymen. Above 



1 Julifln Ep. 4. Cdtnpare Greg. 
Hyea. de euntibtts Hieromlijnuim, 

2 Eleven signaturea of chAfrepUcopi 
at NiciBa no me from the Puntic dioceBe 
and tlje ad j anient provincs of Jsanna : 
Ihe other three from Syria. The ehor- 
episcopi ate frequent in Baairs letterti. 
The Benedictlnea say that thoae men- 
tioned ill Ep. 53 must be binhops, 



foecauBe only bishops can ordain pres- 
byters- But thiB ia beggiQg thti quei- 
tion, 

s Euacbiua K C. iii. 62. 

^ Eudoxius was a Dative of Arahta- 
Bna in Cappadooia, and held for many 
years the see of German ieea, just 
acroi^ the mountams^ 
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all, the beresiarch Eunomius came from Cappadocia, and found 
abundance of admirers in bis native district. 

In tbis old Arian strongbold tbe league was formed which 
decided tbe fieite of Arianism. Serious men like Meletius had 
only been attracted to tbe side of tbe Homoeans by tbeir pro- 
fessions of reverence for tbe Person of tbe Lord. Wben there- 
fore it appeared that Eudoxius and bis friends were only Arians 
after all, these men began to look back to tbe decisions of " the 
great and holy council" of Nicaea. There at any rate they 
would find something independent of eunucbs and cooks. Of 
tbe old conservatives also, who were so strong in Pontus, there 
were many who felt that tbe Semiarian position was unsound, 
and yet could find no satisfaction in tbe indefinite doctrine pro- 
fessed at court. Here then was one split in tbe Homoean, 
another in tbe conservative party. If only the two sets of 
malcontents could form a union with each otber and with 
tbe older Nicenes of Egypt and tbe West, they would ultimately 
be the arbiters of Christendom. And if they could secure 
Valentinian's intercession, they might even be able to obtain 
religious freedom at once. 

Such seems to have been the plan laid down by tbe man who 
was now succeeding Athanasius in the leadership of the Nicene 
party ^ Basil of Caesarea was a disciple of the Athenian schools, 
and a master of heathen eloquence and learning. In later years 
he still cultivated the friendship of rhetoricians like Libanius 
and Sopbronius, and even of the double renegade Modestus. 
Notwithstanding his want of interest in political matters, he was 
man of the world enough to secure the friendly interest of men 
of all sorts*. The connexions however of his earlier years 
were mostly with the conservatives. He owed bis baptism 
to Dianius of Caesarea, and much encouragement in asceticism 
to Eustathius of Sebastia. The young deacon was soon recog- 
nized as a power in Asia. He accompanied Basil of Ancyra 
from Seleucia to the conferences at Constantinople, and on his 

^ Fialon Basile 120 for Basil's thaBus, Terentius and Victor, the 

plans. presides Elias and Maximus, Harma- 

^ His relations were somewhat mis- tius the heathen citizen of GsBsarea, 

cellaneous. We also find him on and for some time even with l^e 

friendly terms with the generals Arin- respected Arian Euippias. 
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return came forward as a firm opponetit of Arianism at Csesarea*. 
He received the dying recantation of Dianias, and guided the 
choice of his successor in 362, Yet he still acted with the 
SemiarianSj and helped them with his counsel at Lampaacus and 
Heraclea^, In his own city of Csesarea the bishop Eusebius 
found Basil indispensable. When he attempted to do without 
him, he was forced by the popular clamour to recall him on the 
approach of Valens in the spring of 365, Thenceforth Basil 
practically governed the church of Ceesarea, till in the summer 
of 370 he succeeded to the biishopric himself 

The crisis was near. By the spring of 371 Valens had fairly 
started on his progress to the East* He travelled slowly through 
the famine-wasted provinces, only reaching Ancyra in July, and 
Coesarea in time for the great winter festival of Epiphany 372. 
Nicene misbelief in Cappadocia was not the least of the abuses 
he had undertaken to reform. Many of the lesser bishops 
yielded, but their metropolitan remained unshaken- The rough 
threats of Modest us succeeded no better than the fatherly 
counsel of Euippius; and when Valens himself and Basil met 
face to face, the emperor was overawed. More than once the 
order was prepared for the obstinate prelate's exile, hut for one 
reason or another' it was never issued, Valens went forward on 
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' Basil Epp. 8, 9 are doctrinal 
etatement^ written in 360* Tbey shew 
some DonrttiXion with the dc Synodis 
of Atbanasiua. A few leading phrases 
may be set down, 

Ep. 8» ^tfa Qi6v, qi5 Ttf ^piBp,^ dXXa 

e<rri toO iro^od offrf t^Qwv oOt€ dv6- 

irotiTTjTcif \4yer<tt {de Syn.^'A, p, 612),,, 
6 ydp xar ovffiav Sfir rtf kat ov'^iav 

^voy iX^^ '^^ dirapfflXXiiifrwtj Mx<i^^ t^v 

if Off jforA ri^y yyt^ tov 6/«;ot/cr£ou didpocov 
,.,€t54 Tii TOV Ipidov t6 a-n-apdWaKToyt 

Kai^QVpy^iirBaj. rb ofXQo^ffi^yf oCrw sal 
adrbi ri&tfmt. We raay traoe the in- 
fluence of Basil of AiiEi^rii m the ae^ 
oeptanoe of the Athanasian definition 
{de Syn. 41, p. 603) of Sptaiay Kar* 
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o^^iau together with ^k rift o^triai as 
amounting to Sfioo^fffiGv, The letter 
however is addres^d to Maximus, 
whom the Benedictmes identify with 
the Egyptian CynlCj and diacuaaea 
Dionyains of Alexandria in a slightly 
different tone from that of Ath. tfe Syn. 
45, p. 605* Altogether we see a Bemi- 
arian position modified by &n Athana- 
sian inituence. 

On the new meaning given to &fioi^- 
iri0y by Bai^il and thelAterNieenea, Zahn 
MarceUu9 B7. 

8 The Benedictinee (Life p. 87) do 
not allow that Baail was preet^nt him- 
self; hut he aeeniB to E^y ao In Ep, 233, 

3 Gibbon complains with jnetioe of 
the * ' thick &oat of rhetoric and mira- 
cle" with which thia famoiia story has 
been invested* Perhaps the influenee 
of Terentiua and Ariuthu^a^ is enongh 
to explain the miexpf^eted mLldness of 
Valenfl, 
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bis journey, leaving behind a princely gift for Basil's poorhoose. 
He reached Antioch in April^ and fixed his quarters there for the 
rest of his reign, never again leaving the Oriental diocese till 
the disasters of the Gothic war called him back to Europe. 

Armed with spiritual power which in some sort extended over 
Galatia and Armenia, Basil could now endeavour to carry out his 
plan. Homcean malcontents formed the nucleus of the league, 
but conservatives soon began to join it, and Athanasius gave his 
patriarchal blessing to the scheme'. But the difficulties were 
immense. It was not merely that the whole enterprise was a 
secret plot, so that every step had to be taken in personal 
interviews or committed to the care of trusty messengers'. The 
league was full of jealousies. Athanasius indeed might firaukly 
recognize the orthodoxy of Meletius, though he was committed 
to the other side at Antioch. But others were less liberal, and 
Lucifer of Calaris was even forming a sort of Donatist schism 
upon the question of his recognition. Some again were luke- 
warm in the cause and others sunk in worldliness, while 
men like Eustathius of Sebastia or Anthimus of Tyana were 
easily diverted from their purpose. But the sorest trial of all 
was the selfish coldness of the West. Basil might find here 
and there a kindred spirit like Ambrose of Milan or Valerianus 

1 To this period belongs the third add Gregory of Nazianzus, who had 
exile of Meletius. Basil Ep, 68 seems signed the creed like the rest. 

to shew that he was still at Antioch in (2) Six new Nicenes, recognized as 

371, whereas in Epp. 99, 128 we find such by their conduct before 378— 

him at Getasa in 372. Eusebius of Basil of CeBsarea, Zeno of Tyre, An- 

Samosata was not exiled till the sum- thimus of Tyana, Otreius of Melitene, 

mer of 374 at earliest. Theodotus of Nicopolis, and Barses of 

2 Basil Ep. 92 is a circular to the Edessa. On the other hand, Gregory 
Westerns, signed by thirty-two bishops. of Nyssa cannot have signed the docu- 
The sees are not given, but Tillemont ment with Anthimus of Tyana, unless 
(Minwires ix. 172) traces fifteen of we alter the date. 

them. The only possible Semiarian is Eus- 

Accepting his identifications, add- tathius of Sebastia, who may have been 

ing the name of Paul of Emesa, and willing to sign in 372, but not later, 
neglecting a few whom we know only * Basil Ep. 48 complains that he 

by their possible signatures at Con- could hardly get a messenger to go to 

stantinople, we have — Samosata, "for our countrymen are 

(1) Six Homcean malcontents, re- too much afraid of the winter to set foot 

cognized as such by their signatures at out of doors." Yet Ep. 156 he tells 

Seleucia or in the address to Jovian — us that the Armenian passes in winter 

Meletius of Antioch, Eusebius of Sa- are too much for even a strong man. 

mosata, Paul of Emesa, Pelagius of But on this occasion the excuse is for 

Laodicea, Abraham of Urimi and Isaac himself, 
of Armenia. To these we may perhaps 
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of Illyricum ; but the coiifesaors of 355 were mostly gathered to 
their rest, and the church of Rome paid no regard to sufferings 
which were not likely tu reach herself. 

Nor was Basil quite the man for snch a task as this. His 
courage indeed was indomitable. He ruled Cappadocia from a 
sick bed, and bore down opposition by sheer strength of his 
inflexible determination. The very pride with which his enemies 
reproached him was often no more than a strong man's conscious- 
ness of powder* And to this unwearied energy he joined an 
ascetic fervour which secured the devotion of his friends^ and a 
knowledge of the world which often turned aside the fury of his 
enemies. Yet after all we miss the lofty self-respect which 
marks the later years of Athana^ius. Pride and suspicion were 
constant sources of diflGculty to Basil, We cannot imagine 
Athanasias turning two presbyters out of doors as "spies/' 
or allowing himself to be entangled in an imdiginfied aifair like 
that of the convoy. But the ascetic is usually too full of his own 
purposes to feel sympathy with others^ too much in earnest to 
feign it like a diplomatist. Basil had enough worldly prudence 
to dissemble his belief in the Holy Spirit ^ but not enough 
to protect his closest friends from the outbreaks of his imperious 
temper^ Small wonder if the great scheme met with many 
difficulties. 

The dispute with Anthimus was little more than a personal 
quarrel, so that it was soon forgotten. The old Semiarian 
Eustathius of Sebastia was able to give more permanent annoy- 
ance. It was difficult indeed to deal with a man too active to be 
ignored, too unstable to be trusted, and yet too famous for ascetic 
piety to be lightly made an open enemy. His friendship was com- 
promising, his enmity ilangerous. We left him in 367, professing 
the Nicene faith before the council of Tyana. For the next three 
years we lose sight of him*. He reappears as a friend of Basil 
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in 370, aud the bishop of CiCBarea long clung to his old ascetic 
teacher, though the increasing distrust of Btauncb Nicenes iie 
Theodotus of Nicopylis was beginning to attack himself, Hii 
effiirts at pacification in 37^3 were worse than a failure. First 
he offended Theodotus. then he alienated Eustatbius* The 
Buspicious zeal of Theodotus was aoothed; but Eusiathius never 
forgave the imperious determination which forced on him a 
stringently Nicene confession*. 

The Arian controversy was exhausted for the present, and 
new questions were already beginning to take its place. While 
Basil and Eustathius were preparing the victory of asceticism m 
the next generation, ApoUinarius had already essayed the christo- 
logical problem of Ephesus and Chalcedon; and Apollinaiius 
was no common thinker. If his efforts were prematurOi he at 
least struck out the most suggestive of thef ancient heresies. 
Both in what he 8uw and in what he failed to see» his work is 
full of meaning for our own time, ApoUinarius and his fetter 
were Christian literary men of Laodicea in Syria, and stood 
well to the front of controversy in Julian's days. When the 
rescript came out which forbade the Galileans to teach the 
classics, they promptly undertook to form a Christian literature 
by throwing Scripture into chus^ical forms. The Old Testament 
was turned into Homeric verse, the New into Platonic dia- 
logues. Here again ApoUinarius was premature. There was 
indeed no reason why Christianity should not have as good a 
literature as heathenism, but it would have to be a growth of 
many ages. In doctrine ApoUinarius was a staunch Nicene, 
and one of the chief allies of Athanasius in Syria. But he was 
a Nicene of an unusual type, for the side of Ai-ianism which 
specially attracted his attention was its denial of the Lord^s 
true manhood. It will be remembered that according to Anus 
the created Word assumed bumaD flesh and nothing more, 
Eustathius of Antioch had long ago pointed out the error, and 
the Nicene council shut it out by adding was ttmde tnan to the 

if the latler had so lately signed a to his diouesQ. 
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W€LS made flesh of the Caesarean creed. It was thus agreed that 
the lower element in the incarnation was man, not mere flesh ; 
in other words, the Lord wa^ perfect man as well as perfect 
God. But ill that case, how eau God and man form one 
person ? In particular, the freedom of his human will is 
inconsistent with the fixity of the divine. Without free-will 
he was not truly man ; yet free-will always leads to sin. If all 
men are sinnerSj and the Lord was not a sinner, it seemed to 
follow that he was not true man like other men. Yet in that 
case the incarnation is a mere illusion. The difficulty was 
more than Athanasius himself could fully solve. All that he 
Gould do was to hold firmly the doctrine of the Lord's true 
manhood as declared by Scripture, and leave the question of 
his IVee-will for another age to answer. 

The analysis of human nature which we find in Scripture is 
twofold. In many passages there is a moral division into the 
spirit and the fiesh — all that draws us np towards heaven and 
all that draws us down to earth. It must be carefully noted 
(what ascetics of all ages have overlooked) that the flesh is 
not the body. Envy and hatred are just as much works of 
the flesh* as revelling and uncleanness. It is not the body 
which lusts against the soul, but the evil nature running 
through theui both which refuses the leading of the Spirit of 
God, But these are practical statements: the proper psy- 
chology of Scripture is given in aaother series of passages. It 
cornea out clearly in 1 Thess- v, 23^^" your whole spirit, aad 
soul, and body, be preserved blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." Here the division is threefold. The body 
we know pretty well, as far as concerns its material form. 
The soul, however, is uot the "soul" of common language. It 
is only the seat of the animal life which we share with the 
beasts. Above the soul, beyond the ken of Aristotle^ Scripture 
reveals the spirit as the seat of the immortal life which is to 
pass the gate of death unharmed. Now it is one chief merit 
of ApoUinarius (and herein he has the advantage over Atha- 
nasius*) that he based his system on the true psychology of 

" 1 Gal, T. 19—21, 

^ On the pgjchology of AthauatfiuB, Ha^rnock D. Q. ii» 14d. 
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Scripture. He argued that sin reaches man through the will, 
whose seat is in the spirit. Choice for good or for evil is in 
the will. Hence Adam fell through the weakness of the spirit 
Had that been stronger, he would have been able to resist 
temptation. So it is with the rest of us : we all sin through 
the weakness of the spirit. If then the Lord was a man in 
whom the mutable human spirit was replaced by the im- 
mutable Divine Word, there will be no difficulty in under- 
standing how he could be free from sin. Apollinarius, how- 
ever, rightly chose to state his theory the other way — that the 
Divine Word assumed a human body and a human soul, and 
himself took the place of a human spirit. So far we see no 
great advance on the Arian theory of the incarnation. If the 
Lord had no true human spirit, he is no more true man than if 
he had nothing human but the body. We get a better ex- 
planation of his sinlessness, but we still get it at the expense 
of his humanity. In one respect the Arians had the advantage. 
Their' created Word is more easily joined with human flesh than 
the Divine Word with a human body and a human soul. At 
this point, however, Apollinarius introduced a thought of deep 
significance — that the spirit in Christ was human spirit, 
although divine. If man was made in the image of God, the 
Divine Word is not foreign to that human spirit which is in 
his likeness, but is rather the true perfection of its image. If, 
therefore, the Lord had the Divine Word instead of the human 
spirit of other men, he is not the less human, but the more so, 
for the difiference. Furthermore, the Word which in Christ 
was human spirit was eternal. Apart then from the incarna- 
tion, the Word was archetypal man as well as God. Thus we 
reach the still more solemn thought that the incarnation is not 
a mere expedient to get rid of sin, but the historic revelation of 
what was latent in the Word from all eternity. Had man not 
sinned, the Word must still have come among us, albeit not 
through shame and death. It was his nature that he should 
come. If he was man from eternity, it was his nature to 
become in time like men on earth, and it is his nature to 
remain for ever man. And as the Word looked down on 
mankind, so mankind looked upward to the Word. The spirit 
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in man is a frail and shadowy thing apart from Chiist, and 
men are not true men till they have found in him their im- 
mutable and sovereign guide. Thus the Word and man do not 
confront each other as alien beings. They are joined together 
in their inmost nature, and (may we say it?) each receives 
completion from the other- 

The system of Apollinarius is a mighty outline whose de- 
tails we can hardly even now fill in ; yet as a system it is 
certainly a failure. His own contemporaries may have done 
him something less than justice, but they could not follow his 
daring flights of thought when they saw plain errors in his 
teaching. After all, Apollinarius reaches no true incarnation. 
The Lord ia something very like us, but he is not one of us. 
The spirit is surely an essential part of man, and without a true 
human spirit he could have no true human choice or growth or 
life ; and indeed Apollinarius could not allow him any. His 
work is curtailed also like his manhooci, for (so Gregory of 
Nyasa pat it) the spirit which the Lord did not assume is not 
redeemed Apollinarius understood even better tliau Atha- 
nasius the kinship of true human nature to its Lord, and 
applied it with admirable skill to explain the incarnation as 
the expression of the eternal divine nature. But he did not 
see so well as Athanasius that sin is a mere intruder among 
men, Ifc was not a hopeful age in which he lived. The world 
had gone a long way downhill since young Athanasius had sung 
his seng of triumph over fallen heathenism. Roman vice and 
Syrian frivolity, Eastern asceticism and Western legalism, 
combined to preach, in spite of Christianity, that the sinfulness 
of mankind is essential. So instead of following out tho 
pregnant hint of Athanasius that sin is no true pai^t of human 
nature (else were God the author of evil), Apollinarius cut the 
knot by refusing the Son of Man a human spirit as a thing of 
necessity sinful. Too thoughtful to slur over the difficulty like 
Pelagius, he was yet too timid to realise the possibility of a 
conquest of sin by man, even though that man were Christ 
himself \ 



' On ApoUinarius, Dorner Pers&n of Christ li 352—399 ; Harnack D. G, H* 
312 sq. 
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ApoUinarius and his school contributed not a little to the 
doctrinal confusion of the East. His ideas were current for 
some time in various forms, and are attacked in some of the 
later works of Athanasius ; but it was not till about 375 that 
they led to a definite schism, marked by the consecration of the 
presbyter Vitalis to the bishopric of Antioch. From this time 
ApoUinarian bishops disputed many of the Syrian sees with 
Nicenes and Anomoeans. Their adherents were also scattered 
over Asia, and supplied one more element of discord to the 
noisy populace of Constantinople. 

The declining years of Athanasius were spent in peace. Valens 
had restored him in good faith, and never afterwards molested 
him. If the heathens burnt the Caesareum, they were severely 
punished for the outrage. If Lucius returned to try his fortune, 
he met with no connivance from the officials — nothing more 
than sorely needed shelter from the fury of the mob. Heathenism 
was still a living force at Alexandria, but the Arians were nearly 
extinct. 

One of the last public acts of Athanasius was his reception of 
an embassy from Marcellus, who was still living in extreme old 
age at Ancyra. About the year 371^ the deacon Eugenius 
presented a confession at Alexandria on behalf of the " innumer- 
able multitude" who still owned Marcellus for their father. 
"We are not heretics as we are slandered. We specially 
anathematize Arianism, confessing like our fathers at Nicsea 
that the Son is no creature, but of the essence of the Father and 
coessential with the Father. And by the Son we mean no 
other than the Logos. Next we anathematize Sabellius, con- 
fessing as we do the eternity and reality {v^earbs:) of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit; for we do not maintain an unreal 
{dwiroararov) Trinity. Also we anathematize the Anomoeans, 
who profess not to be Arians. We are confident that there is 
nothing superinduced and nothing created in the Trinity ; and 
therefore we anathematize both the Sabellian doctrine of a 
solitary Monas, and the Arian of a solitary Father. With 

1 The Benedictines (Life of Basil -g, there is no very strong case on either 
225) date the Marcellian embassy in side. 
363, and it most be confessed that 
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regard to the Incarnation, we believe that the Logos did not 
come down as on the prophets, but reallj became flesh and took 
a servant's form, and as regards flesh was bom as a man* We 
believe that the Trinity is perfect and eternal, and therefore in- 
divisible. We anathematize ako the doctrines of Photinus and 
Paul of Samosata, and also the Arianizers who separate the 
Logos from the Son, giving the latter a beginning at the 
Incarnation because they do not confess him to be very God*." 

To Basil's great sorrow, Athanasiiis accepted the confession, 
and conld not bo induced to sacrifice the old com pin ion of his 
exile. Even the great Alexandrian's comprehensive charity is 
hardly nobler than his faithfulness to erring friends. Meaner 
men might cherish the petty jealousies of controversy, but the 
veterans of the great council once more recognized their fellow- 
ship in Christ. They were joined in life; and in death they 
were not divided. 

The school of Marcellus expired with him. Four yeai^ later 
(in 375) his surviving followers drew up a memorial* in a 
different spirit, studiously confessing the eternal Sonship so 
long evaded by their master. Being an overture for closer 
union with the Nicenee, it wa^ naturally addressed to the sur- 
viving friends of Athanasios in exile at Sepphoris. Basil took 
no small offence at their reception of the memoriaL " They were 
not the only zealous defenders of the Nicene faith in the East, 
and should not have acted without the consent of the Westerns 
and of their own bishop Peten In their haste to heal one 
schism they might cause another^ unless they made it clear that 
the heretics had come over to them^ and not they to the 
heretics ^'' Nevertheless the Marcel lians had taken the de- 
cisive step, so that their formal reconciliation cannot have been 
a matter of difficulty, The West held out for Marcellus after 
his own disciplea had given up his teaching, so that he was not 
condemned at Rome till 380, nor by name till 3SL 
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Meanwhile the churches of Asia seemed in a state of uni- 
versal dissolution. Disorder under Constantius had become 
confusion worse confounded under Valens^ The exiled bishops 
were so many centres of disafifection, and personal quarrels had 
full scope everywhere. When for example Basil's brother 
Gregory was expelled from Nyssa by a riot got up by Anthimus 
of Tyana, he took refuge under the eyes of Anthimus at Doara, 
where another riot had driven out the Arian bishop*. Pastoral 
work was carried on under the greatest difficulties. What 
indeed could be expected from exiles like Cjrril and Meletius, 
or from such selfish schemers as Fronto and Atarbius ? 

Creeds were in the same confusion. The Homceans as 
a body had no consistent principle at all beyond their rejection 
of technical terms, so that their doctrinal statements are of the 
most multifarious character. They began with the indefinite 
Sirmian creed, but the confession they imposed on Eustathius 
of Sebastia was purely Macedonian. Some of their bishops 
were genuine Nicenes, others genuine Anomoeans. There was 
room for all in the happy family presided over by Demophilus. 
In this anarchy of doctrine the growth of irreligious carelessness 
kept pace with that of party bitterness. Ecclesiastical history 
records no clearer period of decline than this. There is a plain 
descent from Athanasius to Basil, a rapid one from Basil 
to Theophilus and Cyril. The victors of Constantinople were 
only the Epigoni of a mighty contest, though they still rank far 
above the combatants of Ephesus. 

Hopeful signs indeed were not entirely wanting. If the 
Nicene cause did not seem to gain much ground in Pontus, it 
was at least not losing. While Basil held the court in check, 
the rising power of asceticism was declaring itself every day 
more plainly on his side. One schism was healed by the recep- 
tion of the Marcellians; and if Apollinarius was forming another, 
he was at least a determined enemy of Arianism. The sub- 
mission of the Lycian bishops in 375^ helped to isolate the 



1 Basil's works are full of the sub- ^ Montaut Questions hUtoriques 91. 
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Macedoniana in Asia, and the IlJyrian cotincil held in the same 
year by Ambrose* was the first effective help from the West* 
It secured a rescript from Yalentinian in favour of the Nicone 
doctrine ; and if he did not long survive, his action was enough 
to shew that Valens might not always he left to carry out his 
plans undisturbed. 

The fiftieth year from the great council came and went, and 
brought no relief to the calamities of the churches. Melebius 
and Cyril were still in exile. East und West were still divided 
over the consecration of Pauliiius, and now even Alexandria had 
become the prey of Lucius. The leaden rule of Valens still 
weighed down the East Upright and moderate as he was, his 
economy could scarcely lighten the heavy fiscal burdeus of the 
Empire, while his fears allowed a reign of terror to grow up 
round him- Aud Valens was scarcely yet beyond middle life, 
and might reign for many years longer. The deliverance came 
suddenly, and the Nicene faith won its victory in the confusion 
of the greatest calamity which had ever yet befallen Rome, 

In the year 376 the Empire still seemed to stand unshaken 
within the limits of Augustus. If the legions had surrendered 
the outlying provinces of Dacia and Carduene, they more than 
held their ground on the great river frontiers of the Euphrates, 
the Danube and the Rhine. Julianas death had seemed to let 
loose on Rome all her enemies at once: but they had all been 
repulsed While the Persian advance was checked by the 
obstinate patriotism of Armenia, Valens reduced the Goths 
to submissioD, and his Western colleague drove the Germans 
out of Gaul and recovered Britain from the Picts. The Empire 
had maintained itself through twelve years of incessant warfare. 
And if there were serious indications of exhaustion in the 
dwindling of the legions and the increasing numbers of the 
barbarian auxiliaries, in the troops of brigands who infested 
every mountain district, in the alarming decrease of population, 
and above all in the ruin of the provinces by excessive taxation, 
it still seemed inconceivable that real danger could ever menace 
Rome's eternal throne. 
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But while the imperial statesmen were watching the En- 
phrateaS the storm was gathering on the Danube, The hlow 
which shook the Empire was to come from a nobler enemy than 
Pel's i a. The Goths in Dacia had be tin learning husbandry 
and Christianity ever since Aurelian's time, and bade fair soon 
to become a civilized people. Heathenism was already half 
abandoned and their nomad habits half laid aside. But when 
the Hnns came up suddenly from the steppes of Asia, the stately 
Gothic warriors fled almost without a blow from the hordes of 
wild dwarfish horsemen, Snch miscreated forms could only 
spring, as legends told, from some infernal birth. The Ostro- 
goths became the servants of their conquerors, and the heathens 
of Atbanaric betook themselves to the recesses of the Tran- 
sylvanian forests. But Fritigern was a Christian, and looked 
southward, A whole nation of panic-stricken warriora crowded 
to the banks of the Danube* There was but one inviolable 
refuge in the world, and that was beneath the shelter of 
the Roman eagles* Only let them have some of the waste landi 
in Thrace, and they would be glad to do the Empire ttue and 
faithful service. 

With such an opportunity as this before hira, a statesman in 
the place of Valens might have outdone the work of Constantina 
The Yandals in Pannonia were among the quietest subjects 
of the Empire ; and there was nothing to prevent the success of 
a new Teutonic colony in Thrace. The Goths were not mere 
barbarians, but might have been trusted to settle down peace- 
ably for the present Fritigern had the more civilized part of 
the nation with him, and they would certainly have asaimilated 
to the Empire more quickly in Thrace than under jealons 
restrictions of commerce beyond the Danube, 

In one sense the opportunity was not unrecognised. The 
flatterers of Valens told him that his army would be more 
invincible than ever when he had secured (and that for nothing) 
the services of two hundred thousand Goths; while oflicials of 
the school of Sallust or Auxonius hoped to lighten the orushing 
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taxation of the Empire by an extensive substitution of barbarian 
colonists for conscript serfs in the Roman army*. 

The scheme was wrecked partly by the excessive caution 
of the court, partly by official corruption and rapacity. Firat 
imperial timidity imposed hard and degrading conditions on the 
panic-stricken host waiting by the Danube. Every free Gothic 
warrior was required to give up his. arms before crossing. Then 
the details of the arrangements were left to miscreants like 
Maxim lis and Lupieinus, wdiose only thought was to make the 
femished barbarians a prey to their own i*apacity and lust. Be- 
fore long the Goths were congregated south of the Danube, an 
armed multitude full of indignation at the sacrifices to which 
they had been reduced in order to retain their weapons. The 
commissariat was utterly neglected, famine arose, and still 
organized plunder weut on through that miserable winter. 
Well did the Goths keep their allegiance to the emperor whose 
bread they were not allowed to eat. But it was not in human 
nature to endure this for ever. When discontent arose, Maxi- 
mus and Lupicinus could devise no better expedient than the 
assassination of the Gothic chiefs at a banquet But Fritigem 
had not drnnk deep like Para, and cut his way out sword in 
hand» 

The die was cast, and there was war with the Goths. Once 
more Lupicinus tried to stop the conflagration. He was hope- 
lessly defeated, and the Goths marched on Hadrianople, But 
they could do nothing against the stone walls of a city fortified 
by Eoman engineers. 

Repulsed from Hadrianople, the Gothic host spread over 
Thrace and Dacia, destroying whatever cultivation had survived 
the desolating misgovernment of the Empire. Crowds of out- 
laws and deserters volunteered to guide them, and only the 
most inaccessible recesses escaped their devastations. Yalens 
patched up a truce in all haste with Persia, and sent the Asiatic 
troops under Trajan and Profu turns into Thrace, They were 
supported for awhile by a small Ibrce of Western cavalry under 
the comes dornesticorum Richomer^ — as large asMerobaudes could 

1 The abmeeB of the oonBoription ^ RicTiomer'a military flervices are 

(prototypi^, dkc.) may be seen in C. Th^ triwsed by Godefroy on C. Th, vii. 1, 
xi. 2a, 3. 13. 
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spare' from the defence of the Rhine. But the legions of Armenia 
were overborne in a stubborn fight beneath the Balkans'; and 
though a reinforcement of cavalry under the veteran Satuminus 
enabled the imperial generals to keep the field, fresh hordes of 
barbarians came in across the Danube, found their way through 
the unguarded pass of Succi, and swept over Thrace. 

The victories of Claudius and Aurelian had stayed for a 
century the tide of northern war; but now the Empire was 
reduced again to fight on its own territory, no more for glor}' 
but for bare existence*. For awhile her rulers seemed to under- 
stand the crisis. Rome could still fight with iron and not 
with gold. The East was drained of all available troops ; and 
Sebastian the Manichee, the idol of the Western army*, was 
summoned from Italy to take the command in Trajan's place. 
Gratian hurried Thraceward with the Gaulish legions, and even 
Valens thought it time to leave his pleasant home at Antioch 
for the field of war. Clamours of impatience and alarm greeted 
his return to Constantinople. " Only give us arms," the whole 
circus shouted, " and we will fight the Goths ourselves." 

Hunted from his capital by the jeers of the rabble, Valens 
devoted a few weeks at Melanthias to the cultivation of popu- 
larity with the army, and before long found himself encamped 
at Hadrianople, with the Goths hovering round him. Evil 
omens beset his march, but no omen could be worse than his 
own impulsive rashness. Valens at Hadrianople was reduced 
to no such distress as Claudius before Naissus. He had with 
him an ample force, and generals of no mean ability, who had 
kept the Goths in check with fair success. Sebastian had made 
a good beginning, and every day's delay was so much gain. 

1 This is my interpretation of the siu), non pro gloria^ sed pro salute pug- 

rumour (Ammianus xxxi. 7, 4) that it nare ? imo ne pv^nare quidem, sed auro 

was Merobaudes who induced most of et cuncta supellectile vitam redimere ? 

them to desert. Hodgkin Italy i. 379 seems to date this 

* Ammianus xxxi. 7, 5 prope op- after the capture of Rome in 410, but 

pidum Salices. This would indicate a the allusion is only to the capitulation 

site in the Dobrudscha ; but Wieters- of 408. The letter however more or 

heim (Volkerwanderung iv. 80 Anm. less refers to the whole period since 

14) shews that the battle must have been 376. Epp. 127, 128 were written later, 

fought ad Radices, between Philippo- ■* Ammianus xxx. 10, 8 militari 

poHs and the Danube. favore sublatum in 375, and therefore 

' Jerome Ep. 123 ad Ageruchiam. removed from his command as a pos- 

Quis hoc credet?...Romam in gremio sible rival to Gratian. 
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rThe Gaulish legions were marching to his aid, their vanguard 
under Richomer had already joined him, and G rati an earaestly 

I besought him to await their coming. But Valens wa^ only 
anxious to snatch an easy victory before his Weatern colleague 
could arrive to share it. In vain the Sarmatian Victor gave 
his voice for the delay which common seose required. Sebastian 
and the courtiers overruled him, and on the ninth of August 
Valens left the shelter of Hadrianople to attack the Gothic 
camp. It was a rugged march, and the legions fell into disorder. 
Fritigem negotiated, wasting the day in useless embassies, 
I while his famished enemies, burdened with heavy armour, were 
B fainting in the noonday heat. Tracts of burning grass delayed 
their progress ; and it waa past two in the afternoon when they 
neared the line of waggons- It was later still before the Gothic 
trumpet sounded ; but the Roman army was in hopeless rout 
at sundown, outgeneralled, surrounded and overpowered. The 
' Goths came do wo 'Mike lightning on the njountain-tops," and 
Bin a moment all was lost. The cavalry had fied; and far into 
H the night sword and fire completed the destruction of the 
* jammed and helpless infantry. It was a butchery like Cannae, 
with the added horrors of the conflagration. The emperor had 
Bfallen — a soldier a death like that of Decius^ and his corpse was 
never found. Full two-thirds of the Romaa army perished in 
I the slaughter. There fell Sebastian the Manichee, the old 
■ enemy of Athanasius, and the orthodox Trajan with him; 
" Potentius the son of UrsicinuSj illustrious for his father's merits 
I and his own; and as many as five and thirty officers of rank^ 
B Richomer and Victor drew off a remnant of the broken army ; 
and with them, under cover of the moonless night, escaped 
^ Saturninus and the Iberian Bacuriua^ 

y Beneath that crushing blow the everlasting Empire shook 
from end to end. The whole power of the East had been 



H 



^ History may perhaps be allowed 
to draw an impartial vail over the dirii/ 
pavoHbiii circujusmptun of Ammianus 
xx3ti. 13, 8 B.nd the paaegyrio of Li- 
bfliii Qs . T he main poin 1; i b that ValeD s 
fell in battle ; his conduct is a vajy 
minor matter. It was four hundred 
years before another emperor shared 



his fate. 

^ Tnbiiui vacaiiU& Ammianns xxxi. 
13, 18, 

3 The new moon fdl on the after- 
tioon of the battle. Bacurlu^ is not 
named bj Ammtanns, but his eaoape iB 
proved by later notices of him, such as 
ZoijiniUij iv. 57, 5S, 
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mustered with a painful effort to the struggle ; and the whole 
power of the East had been shattered in a summer's day. Down 
the Morava valley fled Victor's broken cavalry ; and when the 
tidings of disaster reached him, Gratian fell back on Sirmium. 
For the first time since the days of Oallienus, the Empire could 
place no army in the field. The mere loss of men was more 
than could be replaced by an administration which more and 
more preferred to lean on barbarian mercenaries, and anxiously 
forbade its taxpayers the use of anna The Empire was still 
populous enough to crush its enemies, if only the provincials 
had been allowed to take some interest in their own defence*. 
Instead of this, the codes are full of laws which bind the 
curialis to his town, the workman to his guild, and the labourer 
to his master's farm*. And therefore other laws had to denounce 
the severest penalties against deserters — ^as many as six* were 
issued during the Gothic war. This rather than the mere loss 
of men was the worst effect of the defeat of Hadrianople. The 
great cities were in no immediate danger. Fritigern had long 
ago made his peace with stone walls^ and the empress Dominica 
found a few Saracen cohorts enough to secure the capital, while 
a treacherous massacre freed Asia from the fear of a Gothic 
rising. Hadrianople itself repulsed the conquerors the morning 

^ It is possible to lay too much which had become the comer-stone of 
stress on the depopulation of the Em- the imperial finance, 
pire as a cause of its fall. No doubt ^ Broglie ii. 256 on this policy of 
there were immense wastes in every the Empire. Even the sons of the 
province, and some provinces were little veterani were required to be soldiers, 
else than waste. But were they all in ^ n^ <^^g Qot for nothing that re- 
as bad a state as Lucania or Etruria ? cruits were branded to prevent escape 
Were the great cities empty too? How from their hereditary servitude. The- 
many thousand men of fighting age mistius (quoted by Beitemeier on Zo- 
could Bome or Antioch have turned simus ii. 34) has a dreadful picture of 
out? Such lazzaroni might not be the Russian peculation which con- 
the best of raw material, but even the sumed the Boman armies. No doubt 
rabble of Constantinople did good ser- it was at its worst under such scoundrels 
vice when they were allowed to fight as Maximus and Lupicinus. A few 
the Goths. The difficulty of keeping years later, the title de desertoribus of 
up the army was due not so much to the Codex Theodosianus swells out 
absolute want of men as to the neces- suddenly during the Gothic war. 
sity of leaving taxpayers enough to 0. Just. vii. 134 (380) sets slave- 
maintain them. This was what made informers free. 

it so much cheaper to hire barbarian God, Theod. vii. xviii. 2 — 7, all 

mercenaries than to arm the taxpaying dated 379 — 383. 

provincials. And the difficulty was in- * Ammianus xxxi. 6, 4 pacem sibi 

creased far beyond its legitimate di- esse cum parietibus memoranSf after his 

mensions by the wasteful caste system first repulse from Hadrianople. 
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after the battle. But the Goths ranged over the open country 
from Sirmium to Thessalomca ; and as they could not be 
>,disl edged, there was nothing for it but to let them settle there. 
As Aurelian surrendered Trajan's Dacia, so Theodoaius gave up 
Aurelian's Dacia to the Goths — a position which equally com- 
manded Rome and Constantinople, and almost cut the Empire 
in two, Theodosius was a brilliant Boldier, and almost stepped 
into Athanaric's place as a chief of the Goths. Constantino 

imself wnuld have disdained to fill the legions with barbariaDs, 

.nd it was even now a dangerous policy ; but after the calamity 
of Hadrianople the Empire waa forced to lean upon its con- 
quarore. Once more the Goths became the servants and allies 
Kome, the clients of Theodosius as they had been of Con- 

itantine. And a mere tincture of Roman discipline was enough 
to make them irresistible. They drove the mutineers of Britain 
over the Julian Alps, and triumphantly scaled the impregnable 
walls of Aquileia to seize the tyrant Maximus. A worthier 
anemy met them on the Frigid us and more than held his 
ground through the whole day of stubborn fighting, but in the 
end even the Franks of Arbogast went down before the Gothic 

mset. The legions never fought with more splendid valour 
than when their ranks were filled with Goths. Twice they 
conquered Italy for Theodosius ; but the third time it was for 
themselves and for Alaric their king* 

Had Theodosius possessed a statesman's genius in addition 
to his Spanish courages he would have called his people to his 
aid and formed a new army of provincials. Money for it might 
have been found by a clearance of the palace like Julian*s and 
a remorseless abolition of the corn largesses. It would have 
been a harder task to interest the people in their own fate; but 
even this might have been done by freeing the ouriales from 
their servitude and reducing the heavy taxes which impeded 
commerce. Nor was the Empire too effete for such reforms. 
It was yet a thousand years above the wretched civil wars of 
PalsBologus and Cautacuzene. The reforms were all more or less 
carried out by Zeno and Anastasiua; and their issue was the 
splendid power wasted by Justinian. Had they been accom- 
^ HodgMn Italy L 197 lor the Spanuh ^wtmter of Theodosius* 
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plifihod by Theodosius a century earlier, the Empire might have 
become Greek and homogeneous^ not merely from Mount Tauras 
to the wall of Anaatasius, but over the whole extent of the 
Macedonian conquests, from Antioch to Belgrade, and from the 
waters of the Hadriatic to the cliffs of Anium, Belisariiis 
would at least have been able to fight Zabergan on the Danube 
instead of in the suburbs of Constantinople. 

Even as it waa, the lllyrian emperors had not fought in 
vain; nor were the hundred years of respite lost. If the 
dominion of Western Europe was transferred for ever to the 
northern nations, the walls of Constantinople had risen to 
bar their eastward march, and Christianity had shewn its power 
to awe their boldest Bpirits. The Empire rose again with 
almost undiminished majesty from the catastrophe of Hadriano- 
pte. Centuries of splendour were still before it ; and the 
Hannibalic war itself can scarcely shew a more heroic record than 
that last great strife of Eome and Persiaj when the Christian 
legions drove the King of Kings in headlong rout before them 
from Chalcedon to the gates of Ctesiphon, and dictated peace 
from the fort which crowns the sevenfold wall of old EcbataDa*, 

Fast rose the storm which overthrew the ancient world 
The old barriers of civilization on the Danube and the Rhine were 
broken through at Hadrianople, and thenceforth for six hundred 
years the barbarians poured in like a flood of mighty waters 
overflowing. Wave after wave engulfed some relic of antiquity; 
and when the waters of the deluge abated hardly a wreck was 
left which recalled the old heathen world of Jnlian and Ammia- 
nus. The Roman Empire and the Christian Church alone stood 
unshaken, though strangely metamorphosed by Teutonic in- 
fluences; but the Christian Church was founded on the everliving 
Eock, the Roman Empire rooted deep in history. Arianism was a 
thing of yesterday and had no principle of life, and therefore it 
vanished in the crash of Hadrianople. The Homcean supremacy 
had come to rest almost entirely on imperial misbelief The 
mob of the capital might be in its favour, and the virtues of 

^ It is fair to add that RawUnson's Geojiraphy I 358. Its cuireney in the 

identiScation of GanstQca with the fourth century irf proved by Moses al 

Ecbatana of Herodotus i. 90 has been Chorene ii« 87. 
dlaputed : e.g. by Bunbiiry^ Hi^L Ane. 
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isolated bishops might win it sorae support elsewhere ; but 
serious men were mostly either Nicenea or Anomceans, Demo- 
phil us of Conatantmople headed the pai'ty, and his blunders did 
it almost aa much harm as the profanity of Eudoxius. At 
Antioch the last of the early Ariaos had been replaced by 
Do roth ens. Milan under Ambrose was aggressively Nicene, and 
before long the Hommans at Alexandria ha.rdly ventured to dis- 
pute the rule of Peter, On the other hand, the mightiest cham- 
pions of the Nicene cause too had passed away, and few were left 
besides Auxano who could remember the great councirs meeting. 
Athanasius and Hilary were deadj and even Basil hardly lived to 
greet an orthodox emperor, Meletius of Antioch was in exile, 
and Cyril of Jerusalem, and the venerated Eusebius of Samosata* 
If none of the living champions of the Nicene cause could 
pretend to rival Athanasius, they at least outmatched the 
Arians, 

The first results of the battle of Hadrianople were in favour 
of toleration. Whether Gi'atian ascribed the catastrophe to the 
divine wrath (as Ambrose put it) against his uncle's peraecutions, 
we cannot say ; but he had sense enough to see that it was no 
time to cultivate religious quarrels when the Empire was fighting 
for existence. The heathens had not very much to complain of. 
If Gratian had disestablished them in the West, and Valens had 
made bloody inquisition for magic in Syria, both emperors had 
upon the whole adhered to Valentinian's pohcy of toleration* 
Sacriiices were still offered publicly, even at Rome and 
Alexandria, and victors at Olympia were still reconied, the 
Eleusinian mysteries still celebrated. Though the schools of 
Athens were declining, education still remained very much in 
heathen hands, for monastic jealousy was not yet fully roused 
against the ancient classics. Heathenism was rather perishing 
of neglect than sinking under persecution. It was beginning 
its final retreat to the rude villages and country districts, where 
it held its ground for a surprising length of time\ till in the 



^ Notios for example the prohibi- 
tion of sacrifices by Anthemius in 
4t2| the BappresaioD of the temples at 
Augila and Philip m Jastinis^n'^ time, 
the oontiiiuance of open heath Qnifim 



in ItJfclj dtirittg Gregoiy's poati6cate» 
and in Spain in the seventh centuiyi 
and in pattlcukr the conversion of 
the MainoteB in Laconia ne&r Oia 
end of the ninth. 
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end it was quite as much adopted or absorbed as overcome bj 
Christianity. 

There was no legal persecution even in the Elast. Toleration 
was still the general theory of imperial policy, though Valens 
had infringed it by frequent? exiles of individual bishops^ 
None therefore but the Nicenes gained anything when Gratian 
proclaimed liberty for all but Anomceans and Pbotiniana The 
exiles found little difficulty in resuming the go vemment of their 
flocks, and even in attacking Anan strongholds with missioDS 
like that undertaken by Gregory of Nazianzus at Constantino- 
ple. The Macedonians were divided. Large numbers of them 
joined the Nicenes, and the remainder took up an independent 
position. Thus the Homoean power in the provinces collapsed 
of itself before it was touched by persecution. Nor did it 
even struggle very hard against its fate. Though party spirit 
ran as high as ever at Jerusalem, and local outrages were 
perpetrated like the murder of Eusebius of Samosata or the 
desecration of Gregory s chapel at Constantinople, we find few 
traces of serious resistance on the part of Arianism. 

The young emperor s next step was to share his burden with 
a colleague. If the care of the whole Empire had been too 
heavy for Valentinian or Diocletian, Gratian's were not the 
Atlantean shoulders which could bear its undivided weight. 
Couriers were sent to Spain in quest of Theodosius, the son of 
the magister militum who had been so unworthily rewarded for 
his recovery of Britain and Africa^. Early in 379 Gratian 
entrusted to him the conduct of the Gothic war. With it went 
the Empire of the East, this time including the Illyrian dioceses 
of Macedonia and Dacia. 



1 G, Th. xvi. 5, 3 is the only fluenoe of Valens. Bichter Westrdm, 
persecuting law dated between 326 Reich 410 points out that the jealousy 
and 375. It is an edict of Valen- of Merobaudes may have had some- 
tinian against the Manichees : yet thing to do with it. We know that the 
Sebastian the Manichee was not Frankish general favoured Bomanos; 
displaced from his command in and he may well have thought strong 
Illyricum. Persecution, however, as measures needed against a more ac- 
we have seen in the reign of Con- tive rival than Sebastian. We find 
stantius, is not always traceable in no resentment against Merobandes 
the law books. on the part of Theodosius; but he 

2 The execution of the elder Theo- never was in a position to shew 
dosius is by some ascribed to the in- any. 
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Though Theodosius had Been service before in Mceaia, we 
may upon the whole regard him as a Western stranger, endued 
with a full measure of Spanish courage and intolerance. As a 
general he was the most brilliant Rome had seen since Julian*a 
death. Men compared him to Trajan, and in a happier age he 
might have rivalled Trajan's fame. But the Empire could not 
now aspire to wars of conquest. The beaten army was hope- 
lessly demoralized J and could not do more than watch the 
Goth a from Thessalonica and cut off stragglers as occasion 
served. It was not till Theodosius had formed a new army 
of barbarian legionaries that the old tradition of Eoman 
superiority resumed its wonted away. It soon appeared that 
if the Goths could do nothing with their victory, they would 
sooner or later have to make their peace with Rome. Theo- 
dosiuB drove them inland in the first campaign ; and while 
he lay sick at Thessalonica in the second, Qratian or his 
generals received the submission of the Ostrogoths. Fritigern 
died the same year, and his old rival Athanaric was a fugitive 
before it ended. When the returning Ostrogoths drove him 
out from his Transylvanian forests, he was welcomed with 
honourable courtesy by Theodosius in person at Constantinople. 
But the old enemy of Rome and Christianity had only come to 
lay his bones on Roman soil. In another fortnight the bar- 
barian chief was carried out with kingly splendour to his 
Roman funerah Theodosius had nobly won Athanaric's in- 
heritance. His wondering Goths at once took service with 
their cooqueror : chief after chief submitted, and the work 
of peace was completed by Saturninus on the Danube in the 
autumn of 382^ 



1 The Gothio war of TheodoBiua ii 
one of tbe most intricate parta of our 
historj^ A£i4 I have done no mora 
than trace it& course. The a^ccounts 
af Gibbon^ of PaUmaDO yMkerwatide- 
Tunff i. 13y— 144 aod of Wietersheim- 
Dahn ViMerwanderunu iL 64 — 67 are 
ftU corrected by Kaufmann in Fiir9ch- 
unffen, «* Deutmhen Oetch, xii. 414^ 

One diflpuled point l8 whether 
libAttftrio hu Bae^etded Fntigern as 



chief of the Goths. Here PaHinaiiii 
and Dnho seem to hare the hest of 
it. Kaufmann shews clearly enough 
thnt he roached GoDHiantinople as a 
fui^tive \ but this does not prove that 
tho Goths gcoeiallv did not profi^as to 
aokiiowk^dge hi ID, Oa the other hand 
Dahn poiotB out that his treatment 
by Theodosius implies that he was 
the real chi^t. And thii coosidera' 
tion secujs decisive. 
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We can now return to ecclesiastical affairs. The dangeroos 
illness of Theodosius in 380 led to important consequences, h 
his baptism by Ascholius of Thessalonica was the natural sigml 
for a more decided policy. Its first result^ was a law date! 
Feb. 27, commanding all men to follow the Nicene doctrine, 
"committed by the apostle Peter to the Romans and not 
professed by Damasus of Rome and Peter of Alexandria,'' and 
threatening to impose temporal punishments on the heretics. 
In this it will be noticed that Theodosius abandons Constantine's 
test of orthodoxy by subscription to a creed, returning to 
Aurelian s requirement' of communion with the chief bishops 
of Christendom. The choice of Rome is natural, the additi(m 
of Alexandria shews that the emperor was still a stranger to the 
mysteries of Eastern partizanship. 

There was no further reason for delay when the worst 
dangers of the Gothic war had been overcome. Theodosius 
made his formal entry into Constantinople Nov. 24, 380, and at 
once required the bishop either to accept the Nicene &ith or 
to leave the city. Demophilus honourably refused to give up 
his heresy, and adjourned his services to the suburbs. But 
the mob of Constantinople was still Arian, and their stormy 
demonstrations when the cathedral of the Twelve Apostles' was 
given up to Gregory of Nazianzus were enough to make 
Theodosius waver. A milder rescript was issued, and the 
emperor even consented to an interview with the heresiarch 
EuQomius, who was then living near Constantinople*. This 
however was prevented by the empress Flacilla, and before long 
Theodosius took another step. A second edict in Jan. 381 for- 
bade all heretical assemblies inside cities, and ordered the 
churches everywhere to be given up to the Nicenes*. 

^ G. Th. xvi. 1, 2. Socrates v. 6 proof that this was then the cathedral 

puts the baptism of Theodosius "a of Constantinople, 
few days" before Nov. 24: but Soz. * Soz. vii. 9. Valesius sets this 

vii. 4 dates it before Feb. 27. This down for a piece of Anomoean scandal, 

seems a more natural arrangement, forgetting that Theodosius hesitated 

and is followed by Gibbon and by more than four years before finally 

Wietersheim-Dahn ii. 65. committing himself to a policy of per- 

2 Eus. H. E, vii. 30 oU civ 6L secution, and married an Arian wife 
Karh. T^v 'IraXicw /cai tt^v 'Fu/xaitav as late as 387. Kaufmann Deutsche 
x6\tv iiriaKoiroL tov 86yiJMTos iiria-TiX- Gesch. i. 294 appreciates the position 
\oL€v. much better. 

3 UUmann Gregorlus 153 for the » G, Th, xvi. 6, 6. Heretics of 
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Thus was Arianism put down as it had been set np, by the 
civil power. Nothing was left now but to clear away the dis^ 
orders which the strife had left behind. Once more an imperial 
summons went forth for a council of the Eastern bishops, to 
meet in May 381. It was a sombre gathering. The bright 
hope which lighted the Empire at Nicsea had long ago died out, 
and the conquerors themselves had no more joyous feeling than 
that of thankfulness that the weary strife was coming to an 
end\ Only 150 bishops were present, and none of these were 
Westerns =. The Macedonians however mustered 36, under 
Eleusias of Cyzicua, 

The bishops were greeted with much splendour, and received 
a truly imperial welcome in the form of a new edict against 
the Manichees* Meletius of Antioch presided in the council, 
and Faulinus was ignored, Theodosius was no longer neutral. 
The Egyptians were not invited to the earlier sittings, or at 
any rate were not present. The first act of the assembly was 
to ratify the choice of Gregory of Nazianzus as bishop of 
Constantinople*, The next move was to find out whether the 
Semiariaus were willing to share in the Niceoe victory. They 
were still a strong party in the Hellespontine district, so that 
their friendship was important. Theodosius also wa^j less of a 
zealot than some of his admirers imagine. The sincerity of 
his desire to conciliate Eleusius is fairly guaranteed by hia eflForfc 
two years later to find a scheme of comprehensioo even for the 
AnomoBans, 

But the old soldier was not to be tempted by hopes of 
imperial favour. However he might oppose the Anoraoeans, he 
could not forgive the Nicenes their inclusion of the Holy Spirit 



all sortfi ate denounce, but only 
** Pbotinjanfl, Arisus and Eanomians " 
are specially named* The '*ArianB** 
are the Homcflants, as mCan. 1 Ctp. t^J' 

Godefroj discu&iea ft possible trans* 
fer of the edict to June or Jnlj. Bnt 
this breaks tile order, and bae notbicK 
in its favoQr, 

1 This ifl very conspiouoos in their 
letter to Damaaus, Theod. v. 9. 

^ Bejeeting the signB.ture of Agriiis 



ImmontinemiSi Thesfialonioa is the 
inoBt western see represented* There 
is reallj nothing to distinguish the 
council from many others* and how 
it was discovered to be oecumenit^l is 
not easily explained. It is however so 
called even in tlie letter to Damaans, 

= a, TL svi. 5, 7. 

* The intrigue of Maximua the 
Cjnio is disetia&ed by Montaut QiteaL 
hist. 97 — ISl. It need not detain m 
now. 
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in the sphere of co-essential deity. Those of the Semiariam 
who were willing to join the Nicenes had already done so, and 
the rest were obstinate. They withdrew from the council and 
gave up their churches like the Arians^ 

Whatever jealousies might divide the conquerors, the Arian 
contest was now at an end. Pontus and Syria were e 
divided from Rome and Egypt on the question of Paulinas, and 
there were the germs of many future troubles in the disposition 
of Alexandria to look for help to Rome against the upstart see 
of Constantinople. If Peter had been disappointed by his 
Western allies in the intrigue of Maximus the Cjniic, his 
successors might hope to be more fortunate another time. But 
against Arianism the council was united. Its first canon was a 
solemn ratification of the Nicene creed in its original shape', 
and a formal condemnation of all the Arianizing parties. The 
remainder of the canons deal with various irregularities which 
had been overlooked during the recent troubles'. 

The council having ratified the emperor's work, it only 
remained for the emperor to complete that of the coundL 
Another edict in the middle of July* forbade Arians of all sorts 
to build churches even outside cities ; and at the end of the 

1 Sozomen iv. 27 says that they Four General Councils, 80 — 82. But 
had neither church nor bishop at Con- he lays unaccountable stress on the as- 
stantinople till the reign of Arcadius. sertion of Aetius at Chalcedon, makes 
A modern writer repeats his strange no new point whatever, and seems not 
statement that this was " owing to the to have met with Dr Hort*s decisire 
intolerance of the stricter Arians" — work. At any rate, he absolutely fails 
under Theodosius, doubtless. to touch its arguments. Nor is his 

2 We surely need not condescend own account of the matter free from 
to discuss the story that the council serious objection. When he tells as 
of Constantinople solemnly revised the that " this creed was in effect the 
Nicene creed. Dr Hort Two Disserta- Nicene confession expanded," he for- 
Horn has conclusively shewn that the gets that there is something more than 
document in question is not a revi- expansion in it. Surely Athanasins 
sion of the Nicene creed at all, but of would have had an anathema for the 
Cyril's Jerusalem formula, and that it men who left out the all-important k 
cannot have had any sanction from the ttjs oMas. 

council beyond an incidental approval * Canon 2 deserves notice, for the 

when Cyril's case came before them. intrusion of bishops in other men's dio- 

Bishop Wordsworth (of Lincoln) ceses was a chronic difficulty in times 

Ch. Hist. ii. 332—5 tells the old story of persecution. The Meletian schism 

all the better for his ignorance that it in Egypt had arisen from just this 

had ever been disputed. He only al- cause, and the council was fortunate 

ludes to recent doubts in a postscript. in escaping a repetition of it. 

Recently it has found a more serious * C. Th, xvi. 6, 7. 
defender in Bright Canons of the First 
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month Theodosius issued an amended defioitiou of orthodoxy ^ 
The true faith was henceforth to be guarded hy the demand of 
communionj no longer with Rome and Alexandria, but with 
Constantinople^ Alexandria, and the principal bishops of the 
East, 

As far aa mere numbers went, the cause of Arianism was 
not hopeless even yet. It was still fairly strong in Asia, and 
counted adherents as far west as the banks of the Danube', 
At Constantinople it could raise dangerous riots, ami at the 
court of Milan it had a strong supporter in the empress Justin a. 
But its fate was none the less a mere question of time. Its cold 
logic generated no such fiery enthusiasm as sustained the 
African Donatists, and its recent origin allowed no venerable 
traditions to grow up like those of heathenism, while its imperial 
claims and past successes cut it off from the appeal of Nestoriana 
and Monophysiten in the next century to provincial separatism. 
When therefore the last overtures of Theodosius fell tbrough 
in 383, the heresy was quite unable to bear the strain of 
persecution. 

But if Arianism ceased in a few years to be a power inside 
the Empire, it still remained the faith of the barbarian invaders. 
The work of Ulfilas was not in vain, Roman law concerned the 
Romans only, for even Justinian never ventured to meddle with 
the belief of his Gothic soldiers. Tbey remained privileged 
heretics in the midst of the orthodox Empire, for the most 
intolerant of Byzantine sovereigns never disdained the services 
of stout misbehevers like Aligern or Harold Hardrada*» 



1 O. Th. XVI. 1, 3. The choice of 
bishops appears to be determined pattlj 
by their own importance, partly by that 
of their sees* Gregory of Nyaaa may re- 
pi«Berit one cl&^s> HeUtuiiiiB of Ooee^rea 
the other. 

Borne of the omiaeiona are remark- 
able. Antloch atid Jerusalc^m may have 
been left ont on account of the special 
relation of the couucil to Flavian and 
Cyril, though this would have been as 
good a reaaon for omittinn Constanti- 
nople itself. Epheeus again may have 
had a Semiarian bishop, but Euphraeius 
of Nlcomedia ligtis th« canons. We 



shall hardly ^o far wrong if we sup- 
pose that he was omitted in order to 
leave a clear field far the supremacy 
of Constantinople. In the same way 
Marcianopolis and To mi are repre- 
sented, but no bishopric sonth of the 
Ball^ans. 

^ PaHadiua and SeoDudlanus were 
mere outliers, a!» is stated by the Aqui- 
leian biahops in Ambrose %. 12 per 
Occidentahs partes duobm in anguUg 
tantUMi hoc eat in litter t Dtitiai MipeU' 
aia ac Mi^&i^, Jidei ohEtrepi videbatur^ 
and more than once elsewhere, 

^ ^afmunn DiuUche Qmch, m W^ 
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In the fifth century the Teutonic conquest of the West gave 
Arianism another lease of power. Once niore the heresy was 
supreme at Ravenna, Toulouse and Carthage. To the barbarian 
as well as to the heathen it was a half-way halting place on the 
road to Christianity. Yet to the barbarian also it proved only 
a source of weakness. It lived on and in its turn perpetuated 
the feud between the Roman and the Teuton which involved 
the destruction of the earlier Teutonic kingdoms in Western 
Europe. The provincials or their children might forget the 
wrongs of conquest, but heresy was a standing insult to the 
Roman world. Religious disaffection was a growing trouble 
even to Theodoric, and his successors were much less able than 
himself to overcome it Totila was a model of barbarian 
justice ; yet even Totila could never venture to arm the provin- 
cials against the orthodox oppressor. And if the isolation 
of Arianism fostered the beginnings of a native literature*, 
it also blighted every hope of future growth. The Goths were 
not inferior in capacity to the English, yet their history can 
boast no native names to compare with those of Bede or 
Csedmon. Jordanis is not much to set against them, and even 
Jordanis was not an Arian. 

The sword of Belisarius did but lay open the internal 
disunion of Italy and Africa. The Vandal kingdom disappeared 
at a blow, and all the valour of the Ostrogoths availed only to 
win for theirs a downfall of heroic grandeur. As the last 
desperate struggle for a nation's life, the battle of the Lactarian 
mountain may take its place in history beside the fall of 
Carthage or Jerusalem. Ildibad and Totila, Teja and Aligem 
fought in vain. Sooner or later every Arian nation had to 
purge itself of heresy or vanish from the earth. Even the 
distant Visigoths were forced to see that Arians could not hold 
Spain. Franks and Romans together almost overcame the 
strong Leovigild, and his successor prudently gave up the 
hopeless cause. The Lombards in Italy were its last defenders: 
and they too yielded a few years later to the efforts of 

^ The scholar wiU hardly need to edncation was not unfrequent: King 

be reminded that the noble Codex Theodahad was respectable for his 

Argenteus appears to date from the learning, if for nothing else, 
reign of Theodoric in Italy. A Boman 
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Gregory and queen Theodelinda. Of continental Teutons the 
Franks alone escaped the plague of irianism. It was in 
the strength of orthodoxy that they drove the conquerors 
of Rome before them on the field of Vougl^, and brought the 
green standard of the Prophet to a halt upon the Loire. The 
Frauks were neither better nor more civilized than the Ostro- 
goths and Lombards ; so that it was nothing but their orthodoxy 
which won for them the prize Theodoric and Aistulf had missed, 
and brought them through a long career of victory to that 
proud dayof culrainating triumph when the strife of ages was for- 
gotten, and Arianism with it, when after three hundred years of 
desolating anarchy the Latin and the Teuton joined to vindicato 
for Old Rome her just inheritaucCj and to set the holy diadem 
of empire on the head of Karl the Frank. 

Now that we have traced the history of Arianism to its final 
overthrow, let us once more glance at the causes of its failure* 
Arianism was an illogical compromise. It went too far for 
heathenism, not far enough for Christianity. It conceded 
Christian worship to the Lord, though it made Him no better 
than a heathen demigod. As a scheme of Christianity it was 
overmatched at every point by the Nicene doctrine, as a con- 
cession to heathenism it was outbid by the growing worship of 
saints and relics. Debasing as was the error of turning saints 
into demigods, it seems to have shocked Christian feeling less 
than the Arian audacity which degraded the Lord of Saints to 
the level of His creatures. 

The crowning weakness of Arianism was the incurable 
badness of its method. Even apart from Christianity, we may 
well believe that some mysterious plan runs through the vast 
complex of life around ns, and that some high power watches 
over its majestic evolution. Nature indeed may not know 
that power's name; but if we are verily the sons of God in 
Christ, we know that truth in all its forms in more than world- 
wide range expresses but a single purpose of eternal Love. 
Thus the theologian's problem is not so far removed from that 
of the historian or the zoologist, or any other man of science* 
His data are partly the samei his method is wholly analogous. 
He has treasures wliich peradventore they have not ; but he 

o. 18 
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is unworthy of his prerogative among them if he ventures to 
imagine that their work does not concern him. Even the 
theologian must be a learner like the rest, and if need be 
learn firom them the scientific spirit of patient reverence and 
wary independence. The Lord's ireedman cannot lord it over 
others without himself becoming the slave of men. " Unanimous 
consent of Fathers " can no more " prove " the Chalcedonian 
qrstem than the Ptolemaic ; and it is mere irreverence to 
look upon the fluctuating majorities of arbitrarily selected 
councils as the proper mouthpiece of God's Holy Spirit. The 
Gnostic had some excuse for making nature and ''history give 
place to dogma " ; but for Christians to do the same is to glory in 
the falsehood of our dogma, to renounce our Master's teaching, 
and to make our God a liar. Not even a revelation from above 
can dispense us from the elementary duty of receiving truth 
from whatever quarter it may come to us. 

Now whatever were the errors of Athanasius — and on 
details they were not a few — his work was undoubtedly a 
faithful search for truth by every means attainable to him. 
Little as he knew of nature, that little has its place in his 
theology. In breadth of view as well as grasp of doctrine 
he is beyond comparison with the rabble of controversialists 
who cursed or still invoke his name. It was far otherwise with 
the Arians. On one side their doctrine was a mass of pre- 
sumptuous theorizing, supported by alternate scraps of obsolete 
traditionalism and uncritical text-mongering, on the other it 
was a lifeless system of unspiritual pride and hard unlovingness. 
And therefore Arianism perished. 

So too every system of science or theology must likewise 
perish which presumes like Arianism to discover in the feeble 
brain of man a law to circumscribe the revelation of our 
Father's love in Christ. 



NOTE M. 



Thk Chronology op the Council of Lampbacus. 



The above account of the council of Lampsacus is mostly derived 
from So!5onien vi. 7. He seems usually well informed on the 
Semiai'ian movements, and in this case is incidentaily supported by 
PhilostorgiuB ix. 3j who complains that Valens " honoured Eudoxius '^ 
on his return from Illyricum before the rising of Fro<iopiuaj and 
therefore towards the end of 364. 

SoGi-ates iv. 2—4 gives a different account. He tells us that the 
Macedonians came and asked Yalens for a new council shortly after 
his return from Illyricum, The emperor gave permission in ignor- 
aJice of their quarrel with Eudoxius, and hurried {§ rd^p^) to Antioch, 
where he carried on a vigorous persecution of the Kicenea, The 
council waa held in 365 (conaula named), during the Procopian 
troubles, in the seventh year from the council of Seleucia, and Valens 
quashed its decisions after the civil war. 

Before discussing this further, let us note the agreement of 
Socrates with Sozomen in telling us that Valena reached Antioeh in 
365 and carried on a persecution th«re. They may give an exag- 
gerated account of it, but there seems no reason to doubt the fact. 
In Ammianus xxvi. 6, 11 : 7, 2 Yalens is conmmpta hierm festitians 
in St/riamf and yet in October we find him at CiBsarea Mazaca, 
waiting for cooler weather to cross the Cilician marshes, Ammianus 
therefore leaves ample time for the spring visit to Antioch recorded 
by Socrates and Sozomen* 

Other traces of such a visit may be pointed out* {^) 0. Th. xii. 
6, 5 is dated from Gassarea, July 4. If Yalens left the capital when 
the winter was over, he must have reached Cf«sarea before July; and 
if he was in a hurry, he would hardly wait there three months longer. 
The law is therefore beat assigned to his return from Syria. (2) (7* 
Th. xn, 6, 8 (= C. JusL x. 70, 2) is dated from Constantinople, July 
30. The date is faulty, for the law before it is dated Aug. 4 j but 
Godefroy CkronoL Ixxiv. does not mend the matter by reading reddita 
for data. However this may be, the order of the Codex positively fixes 

18—2 
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it somewhere between July 18 and Aug. 31. During this interval 
then Yalens must have visited Constantinople. We have also (3) 
the account of the Hist, Aceph, on which (Sievers EinI, § 18) Sozomen 
is possibly dependent. According to this, a rescript of Yalens 
reached Alexandria May 5, which ordered the expulsion of all 
bishops ''who had been ejected by Constantius and restored by 
Julian." The populace maintained that this did not apply to 
Athanasius, and the question was referred back to Valens, whose 
answer was received June 8. From this we may infer (a) that the 
rescript was issued either before Mar. 19 (when Valens was still at 
Constantinople) or not long after, (6) that it was aimed at Semiarians 
as well as Nicenes, (c) that Valens was most likely in Asia towards 
the end of May, for time must be allowed for the riots at Alexandria 
before Flavianus ventured to send off the appeal. 

These conclusions harmonize perfectly with all our data except 
the time fixed by Socrates for the operations of the Semiarians. If 
Valens was under the influence of Eudoxius at Antioch, that influence 
must have been established before he left Constantinople, as it might 
well have been during a stay of more than three months. 

It may further be noted (a) that Socrates is frequently inaccurate 
when he ventures to fix a consulship, (h) that Basil Ep, 223 seems to 
imply that some conference at Heraclea succeeded the council of 
Lampsacus. 

It may also be well to add that Hefele Councils § 88 has made no 
serious attempt to observe any chronological order. 

There is not much to be said on the other side. Godefroy (on 
Philost. ix. 5) has a theory that Procopius seized the capital as 
early as July or August, but the Idatian Fasti give Sept. 28 for the 
date; and this is confirmed by the statement of Ammianus xxvi. 
5, 8 that the news reached Valentinian near Paris at the end of 
October. 

Note N. The Story op the Eighty Clerics. 

To this period belongs the story of the eighty clerics burnt at sea 
by Modest us. It is the worst story connected with the reign of 
Valens. Fortunately it seems unhistorical. 

Socrates iv. 16 and Sozomen vi. 14 relate it between the death of 
Eudoxius in 370 and the meeting of Basil and Valens in 372 ; and it 
is further determined for 370 — 1 by the emperor's presence at 
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Note K. The EiairrT OLERicfif, 



Nicomediaj and by tlie attendance at Hodestus, who only became 
prefect at the end of 369. Theodoret iv. 24 lays the scene at 
Constantinople, and puts it lat€r. An allusion may be found (so 
Zonaraa xiii, 16) in Grreg, Naz. Or. xhii. 46, -n-p^trfivTiptov i^wpyp-fiol 
ScLkdmot, perhaps also in Greg. Nyaa. in EuTiomiuni u p. 289, 
p.€Ta ra^ rpaym^ta^ CKetVa?, a? tiara 3t,&vv(av i^eipydfTaTo. Some will 
discover yet another in Epiph. Hcer. 69, 13 oo-cl yiy ov€...iv '^imfiTjBttt^ 
We may add that the famine in Phrygia which followed may be 
that of 373 ; and that Modestuy was apht^ ad hcec et shnUia^ as 
Ammianus xix, 12, 6 says of his doings on the Scythopolia com.- 
mission in 359. 

Richter Wmtrbm^ Reich (note 132) rejects the whole story with- 
out discussion : but so far all seems clear and circumatautial. There 
are only two objections ; and theae seem fatal ' 

In the first place the story is on© of the very worst on record. 
Snch a wholesale butchery of ecclesiastics might have staggered 
Galerius himself, and could scarcely have failed to bring a curse 
on Yaleus from every writer of the time. Ammianus and Libanins 
were not wanting in humanity, Kufinus and Chryaostom in hatred 
of the persecutors ; yet one and all they pass it over. Still more 
unaccountable is the silence of Basil if so monstrous a crime was 
really carried out ; and his friendly correspondence with Modest ua 
is surely something worse than unaccountable. 

Another diiiiculty is pointed out by Sievera Libaniua 331. When 
Gregory of Kazianzus (h*, xxv, 10 ia saying the worst he can of 
Valens, he distinctly tells ns that a single presbyter (tQv wpia-^vripuiv 
era) was burnt at sea. The plural in Or. xHii. will therefore be a 
rhetorical fiouriah. Ultiaiately then t!ie whole story comes to rest 
on the single authority (not Rutinus thia time) foUowed by Socrates. 
and Sozomen, 

Upon the whole it seems to be a true story grossly exaggerated^ 
one victim grown into eighty. Bad as it ia at best, it is no more 
than the ordinary barbarity of the criminal law ; and in the abaence 
of better information, we cannot even be sure that religion had 
anything to do with the matter more than in the case of Artemius. 



NOTBl O. EuSTATMIUa OF SBBAaTIA. 

The common account of Eustathius is an enigma. Such a record 
of meaningless instability in a man of his high character reads more 
like satire than history. Perhaps however he was not so fickle after 
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all. His changes become fairly intelligible if we suppose that his 
adoption of Macedonian views was gradual He started from a 
neutral position (Socr. ii. 46) about 364, and by 377 had become I 
(Basil Ep, 263) " a ringleader of the Macedonians." Towards Basil 
he was drawn by old friendship and a common love of asceticism, 
but equally repelled by the imperious orthodoxy of a stronger will 
than his own. Two ascetics are sure to have misunderstandings; | 
and in this case there was a growing diflference of doctrine to widen 
the breach. 

Some such view of him is suggested by the following con- 
siderations — 

(1) Eustathius was not at all "one of those who are usually to 
be found on the side of authority.'* We cannot set down as a mere 
timeserver the man who defended Semiarianism at Seleucia and Tyana, 
who supported Basil {Ep. 79) in the crisis of his strife with Valens, 
and who was content to remain for nearly ten years in consistent 
opposition to the court. If he ultimately yielded at Coustantinople 
in 360, we have already seen that he did not sign another Homcean 
creed before his quarrel with Basil. 

(2) We really cannot ascribe to Eustathius the unmeaning folly 
of coming to Nicopolis in 373 with the deliberate purpose of first 
signing and then disavowing the stringent confession we find in Basil 
Ep. 125. His relations with his old friend were already seriously 
strained by the affair of Sophronius (Basil Ep. 119) and by the 
misunderstanding of the year before ; and if he was now persuaded 
by importunity to sign for the second time in his life what he ought 
not to have signed, we know that there were plenty of mischief- 
makers at Sebastia ready to inflame his resentment into an open 
quarrel. 

(3) And such a quarrel might easily carry him over to the 
Homoean side. However rudely Basilides and Ecdicius might treat 
him, they did not ask him like Basil to strain his conscience. The 
formula laid before him at Cyzicus contained nothing offensive to 
him. Its o/xoiov /car* ova- Lav was exactly the Nicene o/xooixrtoi/ in the 
sense adopted by the Semiarians, and its denial of the Holy Spirit 
was quite consistent with his confession to Liberius. Rather the 
Niceiie doctrine on the subject was a growing offence to the /xcctott/s 
on which Eustathius (Basil Ep. 128) prided himself as much as 
Sophronius of Pompeiopolis and the rest of the Macedonians. Full 
discussion in Loofs Eustathius i\ Sebaste. 



APPENDIX I, 
I^Fhe qreat Officials of the Emfiee durikg the REioNa of 

CON^BTAKTIUS AND ValbHS. A,D. 337 — 378. 



Ik the absence of atiy mdication to the contraiy, it will be 
understood that the data of the following table are derived from 
the insciiptioiis of the laws in the Codex TheodosiantJis. These 
however have come down to us in a very corrupt state, and the 
errors not unfrequently seera beyond the reach of critical emendation. 
Account however has been taken of the labours of Codefroy, Tillemont, 
Clinton and Haonel, of the Benedictine life of Basil, and of the 
admirable Leben dea Lihanius of Sievers. 

Of contemporary writers immianus and Libaiiius are by far the 
most important, though much help has been derived from the in- 
scriptions Golleeted by Boeckh and Orelli. A secondary rank may 
be assigned to Athanasius and the ecclesiastical historians, to Julian 
and Eunapias, while stray facta may be gleaned from almost every 
writer of oar period, from the late Byzantines, and even from Moses 
of Chorene and the Jerusalem Talmud. 

There are few special helps for the individual sections of the 
table. In the case however of the urban prefects we have a list 
as far as 354 in the Ravenna Chronographer of that year, with 
Mommsen^s discussion of it ; also monographs by Corsini and 
L6otard j and in that of the magistri mUitum the tangle is partially 
unravelled by Bethmann-Hollweg E&miseh&r CivUprosiess^ iii 81 — 
83 j but there is still much wanting. 

The sign t denotes a Christian, J a heathen ; the remainder are 
unknown J except that Sebastian was a Manichee. Renegades are 
noted according to their profession for the time being, and barbarian 
^migutri milituTfi are given in italics. 
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§1. 
PR^FECTUS URBIS ROM^. 

L. Aradius Valerius Proculus Populonius, Mar. 337 — Jan. 338'. 

Mecilius Hilarianus, Jan. 338— July 339'. 

L. Turcius Apronianus, July — Oct. 339*. 

{ Tib. Fabius Titianus, Oct. 339— Feb. 341 ». 

Aurelius Celsinus, Feb. 341 — Apr. 342. 

Fl. LoUianus Mavortius, Apr. — July 342*. 

1 { Aconius CatuUinus, July 342— Apr. 344*. 
Quintus Junius Rusticus, Apr. 344 — July 345. 
Petronius Probinus, July 346 — Dec. 346*. 

X M. Msecius Memmius Furius Balbinus CsBcilianus Placidus, 
Dec. 346— June 347 ^ 

Ulpius Limenius, June 347 — Apr. 349". 
(Interval of 41 days.) 
Hermogenes, May 349— Feb. 27, 350. 
X Tib. Fabius Titianus II., Feb. 27, 350— Mar. 1, 351 •. 
Aurelius Celsinus II., Mar. 1 — May 351. 
Coelius Probatus, May — June 35 1'*. 
Clodius Adelfius, June— Dec. 351 ^<'. 
Valerius Proculus II., Dec. 351— Sept. 9, 352. 

^ ConHul 341. He seems from his successor Hermogenes. We have 

Orelli 3672 (where the date is wrong) a Limenius proconsul of Coustanti- 

to have held also a praetorian prefeo- nople, who expelled Libanius early in 

ture at some time or other. 343, and a Limenius consul in 349. 

2 Consul 342. Sievers Libanius 53 identifies the two: 
' The prefecture of Apronianus is but since the other consul Catullinas 

mentioned in Orelli 603, 1099, 1100, was a western official, it is safer (so 

6475. G. Th. xi. 30, 18 Anicio Juliano Corsini) to keep them distinct. 

P.U, June 339 belongs to 326. » Titianus in Orelli 17 repairs a 

* On Lollianus, § 3*. temple as P. U. in 341 or 350. Henzen 

* Consul 349. Mentioned Orelli refers to him the lacuna in Orelli 5587 
2361 : PraBtextatus married his daugh- Prcef. urbi iterum^ apparently under 
ter. Some error in the title of C. Th. Magnentius : but it would equally suit 
XV. 8, 1 ad Severum P.U.^ which being Proculus or Celsinus. 

dated from Hierapolis in July 343, ®» Aurelius Victor Cces. 42 caso 

cannot refer to Rome at all. Urbi prcefecto in the riot of Nepoti- 

* Consul 341. Orelli 4035. anus. The time of year would suit 

7 Consul 343. Augur in Orelli 3191, CcbUus Probatus, and so Valesius un- 
where his name is given at length. derstands it. But the riot is firmly set- 
C. Th. xvi. 10, 3 ad Catullinum P. U. tied for 350 (Zos. ii. 48 — Magnentius 
in Nov. 346 must be removed to 342. not left Gaul; Jerome Chron.j Idat. 
Henzen distinguishes the Placidus of Chron. Pasch.)j and Ammianus xxviii. 
Orelli 5699. 1, 1 sexto decimo anno et eo diutius 

8 Corsini de Prcef. Urb. notices the (referring to 368) is too vague to war- 
remarkable union of the urban and rant us in putting it later. 

Italian prefectures by Limenius and ** Ammianus xvi. 6, 2. 
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Septimius Mnaaea, Sept. 9 — 26, 352. 
Neratius Cerealk, Sept. 26, 352— Dec. 353^ 
\ Memmius Yitrasius Orfitus, Dec, 353^Mar, July 355'". 
Leontius, 355, Nov. 356 ^". 
% Decimua Simoniua Julianua, Feb. 357 '*- 

J Memmius Vitrasiua Orfitus II., June, July, Oat* 357^ June 358, 
Mar. 359^*. 

t Juniua Bassus, died Aug. 25, 359 *^ 

X TertuUus, Oct 359, Dec. 36 P«. 

J ClytholMia Maximiis, Dec. 361, Feb. 363 ^^ 

\ Apronianua, Feb. 363, 364 ^^ 



L 



^ Cangul 358. Uncle of Galltis 
(Ammiaiius idv. 11, 27) C. Th. vii. 20, 
7 Eva^riQ P. U. in Aug. 853 must be 
altera to Pf. P. (of Italy). We have 
Orelli llDl to Cona^aritiiifl bjCerealis. 

Jerome Ep. 1U7 ad Prineipmm 
names him cis a ituitoi of Marcella, 

^3 The first prefectare of Orfitus 
eeeiuB fairlj marked. Eeraoifiug to 
354 a fewlflpWH addressed to him in 35B, 
we find the Other limit of hia tenure in 
C. Th. xiv. 3, 2, in Jnne 3-55, C. Th. 
ix. 17, 3 must be removed to 357. 

Then C. TK xi. 34, 2 (Jan. 355) and 
C. JmL vi. 22, 6 (Feb. 355) in which 
Volusianuti la addreaeed as P. 0. and 
P, U. are to be explained by iii. 12, 2 
(April 355), where he is only Vicar iue 
nrbU, Probably also C. Th. xi, 36^ 
11, and two other laws dated in July : 
but Volnsianns may have held the 
prefecture for a short time before 
Leontius. There is more difficulty m 
Drelli 6587 FaHwi Felis^ PaJtiphUiis 
Fault moi PAJ., dated May 31, 355, 
which seems to req^oire a change in 
C. Th. xiv. 3, 2. 

The second prefecture of Orfitus is 
clear enough at the visit of Constantius 
to Rome, and may have extended to 
Mar. 359. In C. Th. siii. 5, 9 Olybrio 
P. U. Godefroy reads Orjito. To the 
second term of Offitas belong OreUi 
3184 (Orf. priest of Vesta), 3185, 5565. 
Q. Aur. Symmachns P.U. 384, 418 
{Epp. ix. I3lp X. 54) married Eusticiana, 
the daughter of Or^tua. Orelli 31^1 is 
a few yearA earlier, 

^^ Leontius first appears C TIu 
viii. 18, 5 in Apr, 349 as cQinea Orientis. 
In 353 he was sent out to replace 
Mootius as quB&stor in Syria (Ammi- 
anus siv. 11, 14) ^ and no doubt re- 
turned with GaUua to Europe iu the 



autumn of 354. We find him (Ammi> 
anus XV. 7 J 1 ; B) P. U. after the revolt 
of Silvan us in the spring of 355, and 
again at the exile of Liherius. 

C\ Th. xvi. 2, 13 iic2 Leontium F. f7. 
must be removed to 356, for Leon tins 
was no longer P. V\ in Nov. 357. 

^* Gorsini d^ Free/. Urhami 215 — 
220, on the authority of (a) Inscription 
at Thermte which calls him pr(F^9e9 
Da^nan^m. (6) Inscription in Etruna 
which calls him P. U. {c) C. Th. xiv, 
1, 1 sublimit {La tua suits the dignity of 
P. U. If ao, Julianus wHL divide the 
second prefecture of Orfitus in two. 

^^ AmmianuB xvii. 11, 5. Orelli, 
2527 Juniits Bassus in ipsa prwfeMura 
urbis neofitus Ut ad Deiifti^ dated Aug, 
25, 359. Hence not the Tcrraciua 
Bassus P. U. of Orchi 6430, Atnmi- 
anus sxviii. 1, 527^ Symm. Ep. x. 43, 

^^ Ammianus xis. 10, 1 ; xxi. 10, 7- 
His heathenism is shewn by Ammia- 
nus ydx. 1, 4. 

'^ Symmaohns Ep, x. 54. He was 
a nephew of Vuleatius Kufinna (Ammi- 
anns laci. 12, 24), and therefore a first 
conain of G alius. Probably heathen, 
being JaUan*s nominee. 

^^ The appointment of Apron iauua 
ia re4iorded by Amraianus xxiii. 1, 4 
after the death of Jahan the comes 
Qr'tmii^ : but C. Th.y, 12, lad Ma^^i- 
mum P. U., dated Feb. 26, 303, shews 
that it must have been one of the 
emperor Julian's last acts before quit- 
ting Antioch. Ammianus xxvi. 3, 1 
namea him again in 301. Orelli 3166 
is referred to this Aproaianua rather 
than to hia father (P. tJ, m 339). His 
second prefecture in 372 depends on 
C, Ju9L i. 40, 5, ad Aprvnianttm F, U. 
where however Qodefifoy Fro^opogr* 
oonjectures AmpeliUTn. 
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X L. Aur. Avianius Sjmmachas, Apr. 364 — May 365 (orlatery. 

Lampadios 366*°. 

Viventius, Dec. 366, Apr., May 367". 

X Yettius Agorius Pnetextatus, Aug., Oct., Dec. 367, Jan., Sept 
368" 

X Clodios Hermogenianos CaBsarius Olybrius, Jan. 369 — Aug. 
370". 

Ampelius, Jan. 371— July 372"*. 

Bappo, Aug. 372. 

? Apronianus II., 372". 

X Ceionius Rufius Albinus Volusianus, Feb. — Sept. 373®. 



^ The offices held hy Symmaohus 
are recounted by Orelli 1186» bat his 
consulship is not easily dated. As 
he sacoeeded Apronianus (Ammianas 
xzvii. 8, 8), we may presume that 
Volusianus was only Vicarius Frajtc- 
tura Urbis in April 864, when C. Th. 
xi. 14, 1 was addressed to him. We 
may also safely follow Godefroy in 
reading Symmachum in the title of 
C. Th. xiv. 8, 7 ad Viventium P. U,, 
dated Oct. 864. 

Next comes the usual medley of 
laws which ought not to be dated 
in 366. We may refer G. Th, viii. 

5, 25 ad Symmachum correctorem 
Lucania to his son Q. Aur. Symma- 
chua. Sundry laws addressed between 
Feb. and Sept. to Volusianus may 
be removed to 373. Next C. Th. i. 

6, 6 ad Prcetextatum P. U. in Sept. 
must be transferred to 368, while 
C. Th. xi. 31, 3 and others ad Oly- 
hrium P. U. between March and Aug. 
will belong to 370. 

20 Ammianus xxvii. 3, 5 Lampadius 
ex-Pf. P. (Italy in 354). 

2^ Succeeded Lampadius before 
Dec. 366 (Ammianus xxvii. 3, 11 : 
mentioned by Symmaohus Ep. x. 50). 
Then C. Th. ix. 40, 10 ad Proitextatum 
P. U. must belong to Oct. 367. 

There is more difficulty in C. Th. 
ix. 1, 9 ad Valerianum P. U. in Dec. 
366. It is not likely that Ammianus 
has overlooked him. Corsini de Praf. 
Urb. 239 calls him Severianus and 
doubts him : indeed there is no proof 
from Symm. Ep. iii. 87 that a Severi- 
anus was P. U. about this time. Nor 
can we read Volunanum and shift to 
371. Upon the whole Godefroy's view 
is the best, that Valerianus [G. Th. 
i. 16, 10 ad Valerianum Vicarium 
Hispaniarum in 365) was Vicarius 



PrafecturcB urbi in the interval be- 
tween Lampadius and Prstextatos. 
See Haenel's notes. 

^ PrsBtextatus is mentioned Boeckh 
2594, Orelli 2362 (priest of Bacchiu| 
2854 (augur, tauroboliated, &c. ana 
twice Pf. P. of Italy and Dlyricum 
before 387). Then C. Th, xiii. 3, 8 oi 
Pratextatum P. U, must be thrown 
back to Jan. 868. 

^ We must remove to 370 all the 
laws addressed to Olybrius in 365; also 
G. Th, xi. 31, 5, dated in Aug. 373. C. 
Th. xii. 1, 72 ad Olyhrium constdarem 
Tuscia idso needs correction ; but it 
may best be placed in 373, in order to 
keep the order. 

Olybrius was in weak health during 
his prefecture, so that his power was 
mostly exercised by the savage Maxi- 
min. Ammianus xxviii. 1, 4 ; 12, xxix. 
2, 3 distinctly marks the vicarious 
character of Maximin's authority, and 
the Chron. Pasch. puts the severities 
of Valentinian in 369. Similarly we 
may explain G. Th. xiii. 3, 10 ad Prin- 
cipium P. U. in Apr. 370 (removing a 
difficulty of Clinton F. R. ii. 118). 

Orelli 4321 gives his name as 
Pf. P. and P. U. on a dog's collar {noli 
me tenere: non exped(i)et). The for- 
mer dignity is not easy to verify. 
Olybrius was consul with Ausonius in 
379. The name Caesarius comes from 
Orelli 1900. It scarcely refers to Oly- 
brius the son of Probus, consul 395. 

^ C. Just. i. 40, 5 ad Apronianum 
P. U. in May 372. Godefroy reads 
Ampelium. 

25 The years 365, 368, and 370 being 
occupied by Symmaohus, PrsBtextatus 
and Olybrius, the laws addressed be- 
tween Feb. and Sept. 365 to Volusianus 
must be referred to 373. 

A genealogy of Volusianus is given 



APFENDIZ 

Eupraxiua, Feb, 374^, 

Claudius, May 374^, 

% Marximitiua, Nov, 374, Apr. 376^. 

Ilufinu8, July 376'^. 

t Publicola Graccliiis, Dec. 376, Jan. 377^. 

Probianus, Sept, 377^. 

Marinusj Mar. 378, 

PRiEFEGTUS PRiETORIO GALLIARUM. 



Aurelius Celsirtus, June 338, Jan, 339 ', 
I Antonius Marcellinua, Apr., June 340 ^ 



by ItaslQS Letnnia^jufl on Btitilius 
Natnatianua de reditu sua l. 168. We 
find him In Ori^lli 2305 priest of Bun, 
in 2355 P, U. and Ff. P. atxd taurobo- 
Hated in 370. The Rufia Voluaiana 
tauroboliated in the aame year with 
her hui^band |Orelii 6040) nmy have 
been his daughter- There in no oth^r 
trace of him as Pf, P, esoept C. JmL i, 
19, 5, nd VoltMiunutn F, O. dated from 
Borne, Sept* 18, 365. Ah Yaletitiflian 
never visited Borne, and 365, 368, 370 
and 373 are all for various reasons 
ioadmiaelble, there seema no choice 
but to alter the inscription, 

^ AIbo Orelli 1116, as Henzen snp- 
plies the lacuna. 

^ Allusions in Ammianns xxvii. 3, 
3, xxix, C, 17 ; perhaps also Symmacbun 
Ep. i, 28, There seems to be some 
error in C. Jimt. I. 4, 2 (copied vii, (j5, 
4*) ad Claudiuvi P. F. in July 369, 
BimilaTly C Tk, xi. 'dQ,'2Q ad Claudia- 
num P. U. oi the same date and on 
the same subject. Can they be for 
Cif^ius Herm. Olybriaa ? 

^ If Ma3cimin {or Maxim ua) vvafl 
ever P* U, he may come in here. His 
career is ttacMbyAmmianua xxviii. 1. 

In the C. Th. we find hini ix. 1, 8, 
corrector Tmcise in Nov. 306, and 
praf. tmnotUE at Rome 363^370* fie 
aeema also to have been ^ncAlrixis iirbis 
during the ill u ess of Olybrius, and 
Cod. Vatic, in Haene! J tides Legam 
324 as late as 371, when Ampeliuswas 
P. U. In 372 he was Pf. P, {Ammia* 
nas xaix- 3, 1 ; 4 : 6, 3. Jerome 
Chron. 373) in Gaa] (Jurisdiction at 
Uogontia<:ain), while at Borne he was 
replaced by tf riicinus as prtsf. anmna 



IC. Th. xiv. 3, 14, in Feb. 373) and by 
Simplicius as vicarius urbu (Ammtanna 
xxviii. 1, 46, C. TA. ix. 29, 1, in Mar. 
374). 

The question is closely connected 
with that of the prefecture of Gracchus, 
on which see Godcfroy on €. Th. ii, 2, 
1 j and for the other side Yaliarsi on 
Jerome Ep, 107 ad Ltstam^ where 
Gracchus is dated after 378. In any 
cass the preBent m the latest poBsible 
date of Maximin as P. U,, for (AntmLft- 
nu8 XXV iii. 1, 53) he was executed by 
Gratiau. Coreini de Frtsf. Urb. 239 
puts bim in 3 1^6, which cannot be 
admitted. The error comes from 
Bnfinus il, 10, copied hy Socr, and 
So2. 

^ Here Coraini inserts Bufinua the 
ex-P, U, mentioned by Symmachus, 
Ep. vii, 126. So also G. Tlu i. 6, 7. 

Yindaoniua Mtifrnus (another of Cor- 
siai's prefects) belongs to Constanti- 
nople. 

^ On Petroniu^ Probianns some 
indifferent verses of the elder Symma- 
chns Ep. i. 2. 



1 Go de f roy leaves It undecided which 
prefecture Celainus held. Bat from 
6', Th. xii, 1, 7, Have CeUine^ which 
concerns the eitrud^s of Carthage, and 
is dated by Constontine II. from Trier 
in Jan, 339, it seems safest to assign 
him the Gaulish prefecture, for the 
moment including Africa, 

2 With some hesitation I place here 
the name of Marcellinus, to whom C 
Th. xL 12, 1, and vi. 22, 3. are ad- 
dressed. The former law seems from 
itsalltiaion to pubUcus et fwiterinimicm 
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X Ti. Fabius Titianus, June 343, 344, May, Nov. 349'. 

Vulcatius Rufinus, Dec. 349, summer 350, summer 354, 356*. 

Honoratus*. 

Florentius, summer 357, 359, Jan. 360*. 



(which Qodefroy refers to Constan- 
tine II.) to suit the Gaulish prefecture. 
Antonius Marcellinos (Orelli 4035, for 
the prcsnovMn) was consul in 341. 

This Marcellinus will be distinct 
from the contriver of the Magnentian 
plot, who was C0TM8 S. L. in Jan. 350, 
(Zos. ii. 41), magister ojfficiorum a few 
months later (Zos. ii. 43: defeat of 
Nepotianus), and disappeared at Mnrsa. 
The office udeed of comes S, L. was 
sometimes held by ex -prefects (Germa- 
nianus and perhaps Florentius under 
Valentinian) : but in this case the in- 
terval of time seems too great. 

A third Marcellinus was prases 
Phomicia in 342, and comes Orieniis 
in 349. 

Paulinus Vita Ambrosii 3, gives the 
Gaulish prefecture to the saint's father 
Ambrosius at the time of his birth. 
This may fall in 333, or more likely 
340. But Paulinus is very inaccurate, 
and may have placed Ambrosius in a 
higher rank than he really held. In 
the same way Jerome, Chron. 336 as- 
signs it to Tiberianus, who appears in 
C. Th. iii. 5, 6, as Vicarius Hispania- 
rum in 385-6. 

3 Consul 337. C. Th, xii. 1, 36, 
ad Titianum (rank omitted) in June, 
343, supported by Jerome Chron. 344. 

The other dates (May, Nov. 349) 
depend on C. Th, vii. 1, 2, and ix. 24, 



2, emended. We have C. Th. ii. 1, 1, 
ad Eustathium P. O., dated March 349, 
and published at Borne. Here however 
(Tillemont Empereurs, iv. 672) we most 
read C R, P. for (a) the prefectures of 
Bome and Italy are accounted for in 
349, (b) we find Eustathius comes R. P. 
about 345 in Philost. iii. 12, and C. Th, 
X. 10, 7. 

^ Uncle of Gullus (Ammianus ziv. 
11, 27). Orelli 5583 seems to unply 
that he was Pf. P. (of Italy, to judge 
from the allusion of C. Th. xi. 1, 6, 
where see Gk>defroy*B note) before his 
consulship in 347. The dates given 
depend— Dec. 349, on C. Just. vi. 62, 
3 (when Hermogenes held Italy) ; 350 
on Peter Patricius, p. 129, Bonn Edi- 
tion ; 354 and 356 on Ammianus, xiv. 
10, 4 and xvi. 8, 13. Bufinus seems to 
have been an unpolitical character, 
acceptable both to Magnentios and to 
Constantius, and afterwards to Valen- 
tinian ; hence it is not anlikely that he 
remained in office from 349 to 356 
without a break. 

Godefroy transfers to 352 the laws 
C. Th. vi. 35, 3 and iii. 5, 2 ad Rufirmm 
P. P., dated in April and May, 319. 
But thus he breaks the order. He for- 
gets moreover that Constantius could 
have had no power over the Gaulish 
prefect in 352. 



The following genealogy may be given : 



NN 



Neratius Vulcatius 

Cerealis HuHnus 

PU, 352. Pf. P, 849, 366. 



~5n (1) Galla. 



Constantius 

CHLOBDS .QQg 

Julius 
Constantius 1 
t337. 



Anidus 

Julianus 

PU,329 



(2) Basilina Julianas 

t 332. Come* OmiUa, 361 



Clytholias 
Maximus 
PU, 361-3. 



Gallus 
1364-6. 



Julian 
t363. 



Rufinus and Cerealis were certainly brothers of Galla ; but perhaps only 
by marriage. 



^ Libanius Ep. 389, and Jerome 
Chron. 360, imply that Honoratas held 
the Gaulish prefecture. If so, it must 
have been between his proconsulship 
at Constantinople in 354 and his ap- 
pointment to the East in 359. Then 



he must come before Florentius, who 
was prefect (Ammianus xvi. 12, 14), 
before the battle of Argentoratum in 
357, and remained in office till his 
flight in Jan. 360 (Ammianus xx. 8, 
20). 



APPENDIX L 



l^ebridiuB, 360, summer 361* 

J FL SaUuBtius, 361, Jan,— Sept. 362'. 

\ Germanianus, l>aa 362 — Apr, 366", 

X tProbus, May 366 ^ 

Florentius, June 367 ^^^ 

Viventiua, Apr % Sept 368— May 37 1 '\ 

MaxiBiinuB, 371— 373 ^^ 

Aiitoiiiu8, Sept, 376^1>ec. 378. 

t D; MagnuB Auaoniua, 378 '^ 

PR^ PECTUS PRjETORTO ITALIjE, 



\ Aconiua CatuUinua, June 341 ' 

It is not likelj that SaUust li&M the 
of&c6 when lie was sent with JuUat] to 
Gaul. ZoHimuB \\\, 1 j 5 only calls him 
l^vQ. tQp avfjL^G}^\ii}P ai/Tdu, and wrongly 
pata hi8 recall I before the buttle of 
Argentoratum abt>at August, H57, Ju- 
lian ad S. F. Q, Athen. p, 282, leaves 
an interval ; and elsewhere (Or. viii* 
p. 251—2) mentions his journey to the 
emperor iu niyricum, where we find 
Contitantms in December certainly, 
perhaps! also about August. 

^ Arammnua tlx, 9, 5, xxi. 5, IL 
Nebridiue was appointed hj Constan- 
tiuB after the mutiny at Paris, and 
allowed by Julian to remain till he op- 
poHed the eji&tward march in Sfil. 

7 Fh Sflllufltiua {m Orelli 6471) was 
Julian's friend in Gaul, and by him 
appointed to aneceed Nehridina in 361, 
He can be traced in C Th. i.ii, I, 53 m 
late as Sept. 369, Next year he was 
conBuI {Ammianus isjluL 1, 1). De^ 
spatehes from him reaehed Julian at 
Circes J um (Amrnianua xsiii. 5, i). We 
may safely set him down as a heathen, 
and Crermanianue with him. 

If there he any truth in the story of 
Bhodanlas, it must be connected with 
the Granlish Sallust, though Chr&n. 
Patch. 369, Moses of Choreue iii. 26, 
and Malalaa, BiO^ Bonn Edition, tell it 
of the Eastern prefect, and Zonaras 
xiii. W does not mention Ball u si; at aU/ 
The Btory is quite in character with 
Yalentiniau (compare the ease of Dio- 
olea in Ammianus xivii. 7,5), and there 
may be a traoo of reality in the desig- 
nation of Sallust as pntrieiaitf though 
some of the late Byzantines give that 



title to the Eastern Sallust, Moses 
and Malalas (the two often inn very 
much together) seem to hai?e taken it 
from the same authority as the Chron. 
Pasch. If this be the old Homoeati 
writer, it will be contemporary. On 
the other side we may set the silence 
of Ammianus, Zoslmua and the eccle- 
siastical writers. Nor does the story 
seem tn come from Eunapius. 

* The prefecture of German i anus 
can be traced in the Cud, Theo(L from 
Dec. 36*2, (xi, 30, 30 — reading Jan. for 
JuL) to Apr. 36fj, (viii. 7, 9). Next 
month (v. 13, 20) we find him eome* 
S: i. 

Then C. TA, vii. 13, 6 and xiii. 10, 
4, ad Viventium P, 0. Galliantm in 
Apr. and Nov. 365 must bo removed 
to 368 or 370. And m Ammianus 
XX. vi. 5, 5 expressly tells us that Ger- 
manianus was ruling Gaul at the elec^ 
tion of Valentimau, we must not add 
Pf. P. {m Godefroy does) to C. Th, 
viii. 5, 17 iid Matiandruiii in Mar oh 
(rather May), 364. 

Then Viventius first appears as Pf, 
P. in April, 368. From this point we 
can trace him as far as O, Th. xii. 1, 
75 in May, 37L 

» On Prohus, § 3^ 
'^^ Ammianus xxvii. 7, 7- 
not identified with Julianas 
the consul of 361. 

" On Maximinus, § 1^. 
^3 On Autionius, § 3». 



Better 
enemy, 



^ C. Th. viii. S, 1; xii, 1, 31, both 
dated from Lauriacum. On Catullinus 
see (I) (5). 



I 
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X Placidus, May 344*. 

? Vulcatius Rufinus, 346 ^ 

Ulpius Limenius, June 347 — Apr. 349*. 

Hermogenes, May 349— Feb. 350". 

Anicetus, spring 350 ^ 

EvagriuB, Aug. 353, Sept. 354». 

X Q. FlaviuB Ma^cius Cornelius Egnatius Severus Lollianus 
Mavortius, July 355*. 

Taurus, Sept. 355, July, Dec. 356, Apr. 356 — July 358, Feb., 
June 359, June, July 360, Aug. 361 : flees before Julian's advance*. 

X Claudius Maniertinus, Dec. 361 — Aug. 365*. 



« Consul 843. C. Th, xii. 1, 37 ad 
Placidum Pf, P. PlaciduB did not 
hold the arban prefecture till Dec., 
346. We find Anatolius in Illyrioum 
in May, 346, and Placidas may have 
preceded him there. Bat Italy is more 
likely from Orelli 3191, Placidus Pf. 
P. at Naples after 343. He is P/. P. 
again in Orelli 6472. 

s On Limenias see § 1^, and on 
Hermogenes § 5*. 

^ Zos. ii. 43. Appointed by Mag- 
nentius before the rising of Nepoti- 
anus. 

^ Lollianus was P. U. in 342, 
consul in 355. In Orelli 2284, 6481 
he appears as an augur. His full 
name in Orelli 3162, 3163. The 
heathen Julius Firmicus Maternus 
dedicated his Astrology to Lollianus 
about 355. 

His prfBtorian prefecture is beset 
with difficulties, and I cannot flatter 
myself that I have fully disentangled 
them. It is alluded to in 355 by 
Ammianas xvi. 8, 16, and seems fixed 
for Italy by C. Th. xi. 30, 25 P. P. 
CayucBy and dated in July, 355. Now 
let us note first (a) that Volusianus, to 
whom laws are addressed in Feb. , Apr., 
July, Dec. 365, was only Vicarius 
urbia ; and (6) that the prefectures 
of Gaul, the East and Rome are 
accounted for. We have then laws 
addressed (a) to Evagrius, Aug. 353, 
(C. Th. vii. 20, 7; xvi. 8, 6 and 9, 2 
are also best shifted here) and Sept. 
364, (6) to Taurus, July 353, Dec. 346 
(C. Th. xvi. 10, 4— should be 353), 
Apr., July, Sept. 355, and from June, 
356 onward ; also (c) allusions to Lam- 
padius as Pf. P. at the beginning 



(Zos. iL 66) and end (AmmianoB it. 
6, 3) of 364. 

Given these data, there is but one 
solution. Taums must have been 
three times prefect — twice of Illyrieam 
in 363 and 865, with Lampadius inter- 
posed in 364 and Anatolius succeeding 
in 366 — the third time in Italy, with 
Evagrius and LoUianns for his prede- 
cessors. The beginning of this teim 
of office will be marked by C. TK xL 
7, 8, which was received at Carthage in 
Nov. 356. 

The prefecture of Evagrius depends 
on (a) C. Th. vii. 20, 7, where Gode- 
froy reads Pf. P. for P. U., and fiies 
on Gaul as the part of the Empiie 
most likely to be troubled with ma- 
rauding veterani in 353 — a chronic 
evil by the way, as is plainly hinted 
even in Constantino's quieter time by 
C. Th. vii. 20, 3: also (h\ C. Jmt. 
ii. 20, 11, where there is notning to fix 
the prefecture. 

We find Taurus at Ariminum in 
359, and consul 361, bat whether 
he was the Taurus quastor sent into 
Armenia in 354 (Ammianas xiv. 11, 
24) is best left open. 

« The Illyrian prefecture was given 
by Julian to Mamertinus before the 
end of 361 (Ammianus xxii. 12, 25; 
Mamertinus Gr. Actio 22 — in c. 17 he 
gives his pranomen). As Taurus fled 
together with Florentios, the Italian 
prefecture was vacant also. Its tenure 
by Mamertinus is proved by Ammianus 
xxii. 12, 20 (jurisdiction at Aquileia). 
He held both prefectures at Jovian's 
death in 364 (Ammianus xxvi. 6, 6), 
and retained his office {C. Th. xii. 6, 7) 
as late as Aug. 866. In G. Th. viii. 
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Yulcatina Bufimis, TSTov. 366, May 367, Jan., June, Sept 368^ 
\ Sextus Anicias Petronius Probus, l^ov. 368, 370—373, Feb.- 
Dec. 374«, 

f D, Magnus Ausoniwa, 376*. 
Heaperius, Jan. 377—380'". 



PB^FECTUS PR^TOmO PER ILLYRTCTJM. 



% Anatolius, May 346, Apr. 3i9^ 



11, 3, dated Feb. 3G9, we rauBt read 
ud Prohiim P. 0* 

Maniertious was consul in 362, 
At tbi« point we have BerJous diffi- 
csTiltxes ai'ising irom tb© perpetual con- 
fusion of tlie suaceHslvG consul ships of 
Valentinian and Yalena in 3G.5, 368, 
370 and 373. The best solution may 
t© to remove C. Th. xii. 6i 10 ad Ma- 
fH/^Ttinum P. O., dated Oct. 31, 3(>5, to 
aia earlier months while C Th, viii. 
6, 1 Eitfim P. 0., dated Jan. 365 
is shifted to 368. Sundry laws ad 
Probum P. 0. in 3G5 must bo placed 
later. 

^ Vulcatius RufinuH sueeecded Ma- 
mertinuB (Animianus xxvii. 7, 3), ap- 
parently in botih prefectures, and died 
in 3B8. On his earlier prefecture, 
see § 2^. 

We lose sight of him for nearly ten 
years before 3fi6, unless C, TK jt, 1, 
10 (so Godefroy) gives us a traee of 
him at Aquileia in 362. 

" Probua first appears in G, Th. 
3d* 36, 13, as prooonaul of Africa 
in 35S. He was Bmnmoned from 
Borne on the death of Buflnus in 
368 {Ammianus xxvii, 11, 1 ; also 
€. Th. I 29, 3, if we shift it to 
Nov. 368), and held the double pre- 
fecture of Italy and Illyricum* Am- 
brose was a member of the prefect's 
council before his promotion to be 
comiiliiris of Liguria (Paulinus V^it. 
Amhr, 6), and {id. 25) rtjmained on 
friendly terms with him afterwards. 
Probus was also prefect for Valen- 
tinian IL, and fled eastward in 384, 
when Maiimus entered Italy (Socr, 
V. 11)* 

His Gaulieb prefect ure in 366 is 
eatablished by (a) G. Th. si. 1, 15, 
dated May 366. {b) G. JubL iv. 60, 1 : 
vii 38, 1 addressed to him by Valen- 
tinian and Yalens, and therefore {if 



correct) before An»?. 24, 307. Orelli 
1130 shewfi that be had been four 
ttmea prefect before the consul ahip of 
hifi sous in 395, and had held Italy, 
lUyricnra, Africa and Uanl. The last 
however is not clear in laud inn in 
ctifu. Prob. et Olyhr. 168, and la not 
mentioned in Orelli 3063, diited 373. 
It might be plaeed in 3S0— 383, when 
Italy was held by others : but best 
suits 366* 

Boeckh 9593 names a Probus three 
times Pf. P. 't but he seems a gene- 
ration later. 

9 A u son ins Q^ratiaritm ActiOf and 
freeiuently. Gratian made his old tutor 
fir at QusQstor, then Pf. P, of Illy ri cum 
of Italy (we may presume be held 
them together), then Pf. P* of Gaul 
and finally consul in 379. His Italian 
prefecture therefore follows that oi 
Probua, 

It may be noted that hie appoint* 
ment to lUyricum proves that Greece 
was not an nesed by Valeu s in 3 75* The 
case is not altered if his oMce was 
merely titular, as Tillemont Empereun 
V. 149 supposes* 

i« G. Th. I 32, 2 Heaperius was 
proconsul of Africa in July 376* Hence 
shift C* Th. xvi. 5, 4 ad Hexperittvi 
P. 0. in April 376 to 378, and omit 
proc. AfrictE in £?* JmL xi* 65^ 3, dated 
after Aug. 378. 



1 a Th. xii. 1, 38; 39. Anatoliua 
is diaoussed by Sievers Libanius 235 — 
238. The atoiy in Etmapius of the 
rhetorical contest before him at Athens 
in the time of Constans shews that he 
held the Illyrian prefecture. There 
must therefore be some mistake in 0* 
Th. xii* 1, 39, which is dated from 
ADtioeh in 349, when Philippus un- 
doubtedly held the Eastern prefecture* 
Wo hear nothing for certain of 
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? Taurus I., 353*. 
f Lampadius, 354 ^ 
Taurus 11, Apr., July, Aug. 355'. 
J Anatolius II., 356, to his death in 360* (p. 279). 
Florentius, 361. 

J Claudius Mamertinus, 361 — Oct. 365. 
Vulcatius Rufinus, Nov. 366— Sept. 368. 
X Sextus Anicius Petronius Probus, Nov. 368, 370—373, Feb.- 
Dec. 374. 

t D. Magnus Ausonius, 376. 
? Hesperius, 377—380. 

§5. 
PRiEFECTUS PRJETORIO PER ORIENTEM. 

t Ablavius, May 337'. 

Dometius Leontius, Oct. 338 ^ 

Acindynus, Dec. 338, Apr. 340». 

Dometius Leontius II., May 342— June 343, July 344^. 

Philippus, July 346, Sept. 349, 350*. 



Anatolius daring the Magnentian trou- 
bles ; and the city prefecture assigned 
to him by Sievers in the spring of 355 
must be rejected, for the dignity was 
then held by Orfitus. He returned to 
office early in 356 (Sievers), or at least 
in the course of the year, as prefect of 
lUyricum. As such we find him (Am- 
mianus xix. 11, 2) in 359, and in that 
office he died (Ammianus xxi. 6, 5) in 
361. 

2 On Lampadius and Taurus, § 1^ 
and § 3^. 



1 Zos. ii. 40. 

2 The first prefecture of Leontius 
depends on C. Th. ix. 1, 7 ; the second 
is mai'ked by i. 5, 4 (July 342), xii. 1, 
35 (June 343) and xiii. 4, 3 (June 344J. 
There must be some error in the title 
of XV. 8, 1 ad Severum P. U. from 
Hierapolis in June 343. 

8 Consul 340. The prefecture of 
Acindynus has a famous story connect- 
ed with it, and is therefore frequently 
referred to. Its termination may be 
marked by C. Th. xvi. 8, 2 ad Mada- 
lianum agentem vicem Pf. P., in 341. 

* Consul 348. We have two diffi- 
culties here. The first is C. Th. xi. 30, 
20 Philippo Pf. P.... P. P. V Id. Jun. 
{Burely Jan,) post cons. Constantii iterum 



et Gonstantis A, A. (340). Godefroy 
transfers it to 347, breaking the order. 
Bather the inscription Pf. P. is corrupt. 
The other is C. Th. xvi. 10, 4 ad Tau- 
rum Pf. P., Dec. 346. But this may 
perhaps be shifted to 353, reading... 
Kal. Dec. and Constante Cos. i.e. 
Gallus. 

The date 351 is given by the final 
expulsion of Paul from Constantinople. 
Socrates ii. 16 seems to distinguish it 
from the exile ii. 13 of 342, and ex- 
pressly says that Philippus was prefect 
at the time. Sozomen iv. 2 relates it 
after the rising of Magnentius ; and so 
(with much confusion) the worthless 
Vita Pauli in Photius Cod. 257. We 
also find Philippus in high favour 
(Zos. ii. 46) just before the battle of 
Mursa in Sept. 351 : whereas Athana- 
sius Hist. Ar. 7 p. 275 tells us that 
he was disgraced within a year of 
Paul's death. He was certainly pre- 
fect in 350 (Ath. Hist. Ar. 51 p. 296). 
Sievers Libanius 55 n. A statue of 
Philippus was standing at Chalcedon 
in the time of Joannes Lydus de 
magistr. iii. 9, p. 175. 

C. Th. viii. 7, 2 ad Philippum Pf. 
P. is dated by Constantino from Aries, 
Nov. 3, 326. As Philippus was not 
then Pf. P., Godefroy removes it to 358, 
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Thala^iuB, 351—3531 

DoTfiitiaxjuH, 353 ^ 

t Musonianua (Strategiua)j winter 353— ^une 358^ 

HermogeneSj Aug. 358, May 359^. 

t Elpidiiis, Feb., Nov. 360, Kov, 361*, 

J BalluatiuB Saturmnius Secimdus, Dec, 361— July 365^. 

Nebridius, Sept 365 ^ 

[Araxius, Sept. 3651] 

i Sallii8tiusSatiimiiimsSeciindtiaIL,Dec.3G5, Apr. 36 6, May 367^ 

X AuxoniuR, May 367, Sept. 368— Dec. 369*, 

t Domitiiis Modestus, June 370— -Nov, 377*. 



and reads PbUagriuB for PMlippma in 
Athan. supra. But thns he breaks the 
order aod leaves no time for the pre- 
fecture of Thalassiua before 353. Hor 
is anything gained hj removiag to 
Arelape in Noricum^ or datinjsr in 346. 
The law is therefore hent referred to 
another PliUippus, who appears in C. 
Th. X. 4^ 1 aB Vwariim nrbis in 313, 
or rather (being dated from Heraclea) 
in 315. 

^ Ammianna :dv. 1, 10 ; 7,9 (where 
Gardthauaen rends eum odisse for o6- 
isie)* Thalaseiua wag apparently sent 
into the East wilh GaBtisiT and replaced 
in aS3. He wa« still alive in 362 ( Am- 
mianas :sxii* 9, 16). But LibaniuH Kp. 
1209 seeniE to speak of his death he- 
fore that of Anatoliag in 360, Bievers 
Libanim^ p. *227. In any oa&e there ia 
an error in C. Th, ivi. 3^ 7, addressed 
to Thalassius as Pf. P. in Maj 357. 

* The prefectnrefl of Muaonianue, 
Hei-mo^enes and Elpidias are fully dia- 
onssed by Sievera Lihanim 222 — 297. 

To hi a refa. add the aOusion to 
Hermogeuea m Sos. iv, 24^ which 
may be as early as June 368. 

^ The career of SaOusttus Satur- 
ninms Secundum Is traced in OrelU 
3192. He was appointed by Julian 
ID Dec. 361 [Ammianus xx. 3^ 1}^ ne- 
gotiated together with Arinthsaus the 
peace of 363, and remained in office 
at least til! July 4, 365. The Chron, 
FQSch. 364 has a story (also in later 
writers) of his momentary displace- 
ment by Yalentinian; but it looks 
rather legendary. Nebridius (perliaps 
the faithful Gaulish prefect of 361) 
auecf^ded him ahortly before the rising 
of Proeopms, Sept, 2B, 365 (Auiniianui; 
xxvi* 7| 4, Zoti. iv. 4] : but Salluat was 



restored before Dec. 1, 366 (C7. Tft. vii. 

4, 14), His final retirement is fised 
for May 367 by the presenee of Valens 
at Martlanopolia and the preparations 
(Zos. iv. 10) for the Gothic war. Hia 
death before 374 is intimated (Sievera 
Lihitniu^ 185) by Ammianua xxx. 2, 3« 

^ Appointed by Procopius (Am mi- 
anus xxvi. 7, 6 ; 10, 7), He waa a fa* 
^ourite of Julian (£p. \id Tkemistium 
p. 259), but escaped with a short exile 
in the proscription of 3G(). This good 
fortune he owed to the good offices of 
his son 4n- law, the traitor Agilo. 

^ The prefectures of Auxonius and 
Modestus are seriously confused by the 
diffioulty of difltingniahing the joint 
consulships of Valeatinian and Talens 
in 365, 3<>S, 370 and 373. However, 
we have some firm gromid to go upon. 
Auxonius was still Pf. P. (C. Th. v, 1, 2) 
in Dec. 369, whereas Yalens found him 
dead (2 OS. iv. 11) on his return from 
the Gothic war, which ia fised by the 
death of Eudoxiua to the beginning of 
370, Hence we must remove to 368 
certain lawEi addressed to Aux:onius— 
C, Tk. X. 16, 1; vii. 6, 2; X. 20, 4 
(dated Sept. Nov. Leo. 365); also xi. 
24, 2 (dated Nov, 370). 

Similarly we must remove from 
the year 365 three laws addressed to 
Modestue, placing (7, Th. xi. 36, 17 
(Cyzicus) in June 370, ix, 16, 8 
(Constantinople) in Dec. 370, and xii, 
1, 63 (Beijtas— against the monks) in 
Jan. 373, 

There fa more difficulty in C. Th» 
xi- 30, 35 (Martianopolia, Aug. 365)» 
for Valena was not at Martianopolia 
in 370 or 373, or {Amnitanus xxvii. 

5, 5} in the summer of 368, Haenel 
therefore reads HierapoUt and places 

19 
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§6. 
PRJEFECTUS URBIS CONSTANTINOPOLITAN^. 

[Proconsuls only : — ^ 

Alexander, 342. 

Aurelius lAmenius, 343, 346. 

% Montius, I 

{ ? AncUoliiLsJ 

ffonoratuSi 354. 

JustinuSy Sept. 355. 

X AraooiuSy 356. 

J Themiatiua, 358, 359.] 
Honoratus, Dec. 11, 359*. 
J Themistius, 362". 
X Domitius Modestus, 363*. 
? X Jovius, Mar., Apr. 364. 
Caesarius, Sept. 365*. 



it in 370. It might however be shifted 
with a group of others to the Syrian 
Hierapolis in 373. 

There remains C. Th. xi. 1, 14, ad 
Modestum Pf. P., and dated May 1, 366, 
from Constantinople, then held by 
Procopius. Godefroy shifts it to 371 ; 
but in that case the next three laws 
must also be transferred. The date 
seems correct ; but Valens was not 
then at Constantinople, and Modestus 
was neither Pf. P. nor P. U. 

Thus we first find Modestus Pf. P. 
in June 370, and can trace him in C. 
Th, xi. 61, 5 at least as late as Nov. 
377. He was consul 372. 

On Modestus, Sievers Lihanius 
227 — 234. Auxonius being corrector 
TuscicB under Julian, and also a fa- 
vourite of Eunapius (Zos. iv. 10), we 
may set him down as a heathen. 

1 The list of proconsuls is given for 
the sake of completeness. It is copied 
from Sievers Lihanius, 213 — 215. I 
hav(j however considered C. Th. xi. 
39, 4 sufficient proof that Limenius 
was proconsul in 346 also. 

» Godefroy on C. Th, vi. 4, 16, and 
Bethmann-Hollweg Romischer Civil' 
prozesSf iii. 66, suppose the proconsuls 
to have been the ordinary duumviri of 
a Boman colony. Euhn Verfassung, 



i. 181, (and apparently Hertzberg, 
Qriech, unterd. Romem, iii. 265) makes 
them the proconsols of Europa; bat 
Sievers supra gives reasons for the 
theory that the city had a proconsul of 
its own from the first. We may how- 
ever accept (Sievers notwithstanding) 
the mention by Gonstantine Porph. 
de Them. p. 45 Bonn of a Taurns 
proconsul of Thrace in Constantine's 
time. 

Honoratus appears as comes Orien- 
tis under Gallus in 353, proconsnl at 
Constantinople in 354, Pf. P. of Gaul 
356 § 25, and P. U. Dec. 11, 359. 
So Socr. ii. 41 (tCov dvOmrdruv xan- 
irai5(ra5 dpx'fiy)t Soz. iv. 23, and with 
much confusion the Chron. Paicl 
359, where read BeKejuL^pitav for (rer- 
TCfi^pUav. 

5 Themistius was appointed by 
Julian (Suidas, Qefi.), and therefore 
held the office in 362; for Libanins 
Epp. 701, 1429* shews that Modestus 
came after him. Jovius may be 
Juhan's quastor in 361-2. 

^ CsBsarius was imprisoned with 
Nebridius by Procopius in Sept. 365 
(Ammianus xxvi. 7, 4). Not to he 
identified with the brother of Gregory 
of Nazianzus, who in 368 was only 
quBBstor of Bithynia. So Sievers 
LibaniuSj 107, n. 24. 
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[I Phronemius, Sept 365\] 


■ 


t Domitiua Modeatus TL, 369 


■ 


Sophronius, 370 or 371". 




X ClearcliESj Apr., May 372, Aug. 373* ^^^H 


Viodaoniiis Magnus, 375, May 3761 ^^^H 


^ 


■ 


^^^^ COMES RET PRITATiE, ^| 


^^ West. 


^^M 


ebius, Apr, 342 \ 


'^H 


tathiua, May 345, Mar, 349. 


^^1 


w 


Orion, Mar. 853. ^^M 


* 


t ? Arcadius 360'. ^^M 


■P 


Evagrius, Nov. 361 '. ^^M 


^^^^^B 1%. 


t Elpidius, Oct. 3621 ^H 


arias, Feb.? 364*. 


^^1 


ianus, Sept. 364, May 365, 


^^1 


^ Oct. 3C7, Mar. 368, 


Alexandrinua, May 367, Sept. — ^^H 


K Mar. 368, Nov. 373'. 


Dec. 30^. ^H 


H 


Fortanatianus, Apr. 369, 372 1 ^^| 


r 


July 377', ^H 


Appointed by Procopius, aod 


Eomcs in 367, But ChrorL Paach. 375 ^^| 


vardfl exiled by Valentinian. 


relates the opening of the Caroaian ^^^| 


lianus IX vi. 7, 4; 10, 8. Hea- 


Baths at ConsUntinople, and (7, Th. ^^H 


i a» being dim JuUano acte'ptus. 


i. 23, 3 (unknown to Godeff oy) is dated ^^| 


Tbeae thr^e tjagaes must be tflken 


from Antioch. ^^^H 


her. C. T/i. xiv. 13, f;id GUarchunh 


Magn;is may be the cornea larffiti- ^^^M 


. in Aug. 1^65 must be transferred 


GTitim in Egypt in 373^ who bm-nt the ^^^| 


3, when Yalena was at Hierapolie. 


ahurch at Eerytoa in Julian's time. ^^^| 


•ehus also appears in the God. 


Coreini takes Ambrose C>#. iii. 7, Ule ^^^| 


d. aa P. U. in April and Maj 372, 


magna a vere prohatus as a proper ^^^| 


Jerome Chron. namen bim in 373. 


name. ^^^1 


h& aaeond prefecture of Modestue 


^^^^^^1 




tigned to 3fi0 by the Idatisn Fasti, 


^ Also Ammianns xv. 5, L ^^^M 


cannot be placed later. On tbe 


^ Arcadius C. R. P. in Basil Ep, ^^H 


' hand, tbe earthquake at NioEea 


^^H 


in the autumn of m&, CflQsariua 


Evagriua C^ H. F. m AmmianuB ^^H 


lusBtor died soon after, and in 


%%ii. 3, 7— exiled by Julian. ^^^H 


KjnrBe of the enaning litigation, 


^ Fhilost. viii. 10— at closing of the ^^H 


ory, Epp. 21, 39, wrote to the 


chureh at Autioeh, ^^^| 


et Sophroniua |AmmiaDua xitvi. 


^ C. Th. X. 1, 8 1 but Feb. is wrong. ^^H 


, whom we may therefore place 


s C, Th, ix. 1, 10: but Yalentinlan ^^H 


'0 or 371. 


was not at Martianopolis. ^^^1 


Dor^ini inserts YindaoniuB Magnus 


» AIbo Zos. iv. 14, at the alTair of ^^H 


ig the Roman prefects ; and C. TVi. 


BEOA. ^^M 


L3, 3, Magnus ia llGarim UrLiH 




^^^^H 




^H 
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§8. 
COMES SAORARUM LARGITIONUM. 



West. East. 

Marcellinos, 350 ^ 

Domitianus, before 353 ^ 
? X Fl. SaUustius 355—357'. Ursulus, 356, 360, Nov. 361*. 

X Claudius Mamertinus, summer 361 '. 
X Felix, Mar., Oct. 362, died early in 363«. 
X Julianus, Feb. 363*. 
Florentius, Sept. 364, Feb. 365, 

Sept 366. 
X Germanianus, May 366, Jan., 

Apr. 367, Jan, Sept. 368^ Felix, Mar. 3688. 

Archelaus, May, July 369'. 
Philematius, May 371, Aug. 372? 

Tatianus, Feb., Mar., May 374, 
Jan. 377. 



§9. 



QUiESTOR. 
Lus, 353', ) 

ius, 353-4^J "^'^^ ^^^^^' ^^ ^y"^- 



Montius, 353', 

LeontiuSj 

Taurus, 353—4". 

Nebridius, to 360^ with Julian. 

Leonas, 360 \ 



1 Zos.ii.42. Godefroy should not add 
com. S. L. in C. Th. xi. 12, 1, dated 342. 

2 Ammianus xiv. 7, 9. 

* Orelli 6471, comes comistorii, 
more likely before than after 363; 
and in Julian's case more likely comes 
8. L, than comes R. P., though not 
certainly either. See § 2 ''. 

* Ammianus xx. II, 5 (where see 
note of Valesius): xxii. 3, 7 (execution 
by Julian). 

* Ammianus xxi. 8, 1 — Julian at 
Eauracum. 

^ Ammianus xxiii. 1, 5. Scarcely 
the Felix refused by Julian in 360 
(Ammianus xx. 9, 5), as mag. off,y 
and noted as an informer ad S. P, Q. 
Ath. 273. If so, his apostasy {OeoTs 
8i peuarl 0/Xos) was prompt. Philost. 
vii. 10 (where see Godefroy's note) — at 



closing of the church at Antioch. 

^ This implies two comites S. L. in 
the summer of 366. It is not likely, 
but I do not see how to escape it. 

8 C. Th, X. 17, 2, from Martiano- 
polis in 365 is best removed to 368. 

» C. Th. iv. 12, 6, conies Orientis: 
and Haenel on C. Th. x. 16, 2, prefers 
comes Orientis there also. 



^ Ammianus xiv. 7, 12. Sievers 
LibaniuSj 216. 

2 Ammianus xiv. 11, 14. 

3 Ammianus xx. 9, 5 — named Pf. 
P. by Constantius. Orelli 3192 names 
SaUustius Satuminius Secundus as 
having been quaestor before 367. 

* Ammianus xx. 9, 3, — at Sdeucia in 
359,Leonas is called com6«,but it does not 
follow that he was not already quaestor. 



^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 393 ^M 


^m 1 Jovms, Hummer 361, Mar. 362 ^ ^| 


^B ViventitiB, summer 364— 36S^ 


^H 


^1 Fl. Eupra^uB, 367— after Sept. 368 ^ ^| 


^H t D. Magnus Ausonius, 375 ^» 


■ 


1 


■ 


^P MAGISTEE OFFICIORUM, ^| 


West. 


Hast. ^H 


EugeniuH, 342 ' or 345. 


■ 


Marcellifius, 350^. 


■ 




Falladius, 353'. ^M 


Musonius, 357^. 


■ 




Florentius, 355? 360'. ^H 




Evagrius, Nov. 361^ ^H 


Pentadius, 360t 


■ 


1 1 Anatolius^ 360— 363 ^ ^H 


Ursatius, summer 3641 


^H 




(Enphrasius), 365". ^H 


Remigins, 368 1 370, replaced by 


H 


Leyt>elore373^^ 


1 Sophimius, 37 1^374 '^ ^M 


* C. T/i. xi» 30, a. Ammianus sxi. 


^ Florentiua periijipa only pra mag. ^^M 


9, It— appointed by JuUftn (therefore 


q//: in 355 (AmmianuFi xt. 5, 12: uo ^^H 


h^Atben) at Bai^racum: % 49 pQxtea 


proof to the coutrary in Libanius Ep. ^^H 


qutfM&rem in Dee. 361 miiat be an 


424, dated by Slavers in B55}. For ^H 


oversight. 


360, Acijniani:!^ xx, 2, 2, and corre- ^^| 


^ Aimnianus xivi. 4, 4; ixvii. 3^ 11. 


Bpondenco in Lucifer, p. ti3S Migne. ^^H 


^ OrelU 1116? Ammianus atxviii. 


Fot Evagriud, AinmianuB xxi;. 3, 7. ^^| 


1, 35,^Pr(Fte:cta£w^ cj? P. U. 


■^ Ammianu^ xx. B, 19. ^^H 


^ Auaonius^ Grofiarttwi iictio— ap- 


^ Ad atoll us served Julian from B6Q ^^H 


pointed by Gratian. 


onwards, and was killed id Persia the ^^B 




gam« day^ Ammianas kx. 9, 8 (Felix ^^M 
refused) xxv. B, 14, Zos. ill. 29. Mala- ^H 


1 Eugeniiis M'S>yi<rTpo^ in 342, at 
the interview of AtbanaBins with 


laa p. 329— who depends on Magnui ^^M 


Constans, and atill living in 3aT 


of Carrhae, an eyewitnesB. Not the ^^M 


(Ath. Apol ad Ctium, a, p. 235). 


Illyrlau prefect, who died in 560. ^H 


Compare alao Sievers Libanim, 94. 


Bievers Libanim^ 2B5. ^^M 


^ MareoUinua wae the contriver of 


^ Ammianus xxvi. 4, 4 : 5, 7. ^^M 


the Magnentian plot (Zos. ii. 45), and 


^ To Frocsopitis, Ammianus xxvi. ^^M 


disappeared at Mursa (Juhaa, Or, ii. 


7, 4: 10, 8. ^M 


p. 58 Bq.). 


^<^ EemigiuB is named C. Th, vii, 8, ^H 


s Palladina was only mtaritts in 


2, which may belong to 36B or 370. ^H 


350 (Ath. HisL At. 62, p. 296), though 


He w&s in ofricu in 370, and Leo did ^^M 


Boon afterwards omif, of, for Oailwn 


not suoceed hiiiQ before Maxim in'a pre- ^^M 


(Ath. ApitL ad Gtiimt, 10, p. 339. 


fccture (AmmianuB xxvii. % 2, xXTiii. ^^H 


Amimanus xxii. B, 3). 


1, 41: 6,8). ^H 


^ C. Th. viii. 5, 8. 


'^ Basil, Kp/J. 76, i&c. ^H 
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§11. 
MAGISTER MILITUM. 

The series of magxstri militum is so difficult to trace that it 
seems the safest plan to set down a mere list of names and references. 
The signs prefixed are as follows : — 

eq,f ped,, tUr. = M, equitumj pedituniy tUriusqtie miliiice. 

prass. = M. M. prassentalis. (Eastern or Western). 
GaM, or lU. = M, Af. per Gallias or per lUyricum, 
Or. or Thr, = M, M. per Orientem or per Thradas. 





eq. 


Hermogenes, Nov. 342 \ 


Or. 




(?) Secundus, 345«. 


Or. 


eq. 


Bonosus, IVIay 347". 


pratn. 


Tped. 


SUvanus, May 349— 355^ 


lU. 


ped. 


t Vetranio, March 350». 


Or. 




(1) Lucillianus, 350 «. 


Or. 1 
GcUlj 




(?) MarceUinus, 35F. 


ped. 


Ursicinus 352—3558. 



prces, eq. 

^ Killed in the riot at Constanti- 
nople after the death of Eusebius — 
Ammianus xiv. 10, 2, Soor. ii. 13, 
and others. 

2 Chrysostom's father — Palladius, 
Vita c. 40 : not a careful writer. For 
the date, Stephens Life of Ghrys, 9. 

« C. Th. V. 4, 1. 

* Appointed by Constans C. Th. 
viii. 7, 3. M. peditum Aur. Victor 
C£B8. 42. A Frank: won over from 
Magnentius before the battle of Mursa, 
and rewarded with this rank. See 
Ammianus xv. 5, for his history. 
Tillemont Empereurs, iv. 674 has 
some minor difficulties on it. 

** So called by Aur. Victor, Gas. 41, 

■ and Epit. 41. For his reUgion, Chron. 

Pasch. : it is also fairly settled by the 

action of so zealous a Christian as 

Constantina appears in Orelli 1097. 

^ Left in command against the 
Persians in 350 — Zos. ii. 46, probably 
as M. M. per Orientem, and defended 
Nisibis — Zos. iii. 8. 

^ For Magnentius, Peter Patricius 
p. 129 Bonn, uses the decisive word 
ffTparrjXdTTjs. 

^ Ursicinus may have been sent to 
the East in 349 (Ammianus xviii. 6, 2 
per decennium in 359); but we first 
clearly trace him in the Jerusalem 



Arbetio, 354— 36 P. 



Talmud Jebam Col. 15, as oommandei 
in the Jewish war of 352; next as 
mag. militum in the East (Ammianiu 
xiv. 9, 1), whence he was recalled by 
the eunuchs in 354. After his mission 
next year to assassinate Silvanus in 
Gaul, he was placed under the orders 
of Marcellus (Ammianus xvi. 2, 8), 
and summoned to court on his recall, 
though not till he had taken a share 
in the campaign of 357 (Ammianus 
xvi. 10, 21 : 12, 1). From Sirmium he 
was sent back to Syria quasi penttria 
m^liorum, and in the winter of 358—9, 
became inag. peditum prasentalis in 
the room of Barbatio (Ammianus xviii. 
4, 2 : 5, 5). He was finally removed 
from office after the fall of Amidft 
(Ammianus xx. 2, 1). 

He is probably the Ursicinus comes 
on whose representation Valentinian 
at Bonamansio in May 364 (C. Th. 
vii. 4, 12) forbade the exaction of 
cenatica. Godefroy gives an alterna- 
tive of Ursicinus the Alemannic king, 
but it is not likely. 

8 Arbetio was a veteran of Constan- 
tino's wars, and rose from the ranks to 
his consulship in 355. We find him 
mag. equitum in 354 (Ammianus zv. 
4, 1), and from this time onward to 
the death of Constantius in 361 (Am* 
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GaU utr, Marcdlus, 355— 356*^ 
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GaK pad, t Lupicinus, 359 '*— 360. 
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tianiis xxi 13, 8), After sitting on 

^ Chdcedon commiflflion (AmmiaDUs 
ii. Bf 1) he retired fioux the service. 
DUBcd from his retreat by Procopius, 
who plundered his houso, he repaired 

the camp of Talenn (Ammianus 
mvL 8 J 13 I 9, 4), and took a leading 
rt (Zos. iv. 7, from Eunapius, p. 73, 
&an) in the csTirper's overthrow* 

*^ Barbatio was eo^nes donufHticorum 

Gollaa, atid took au active part in 
is murder* He suceoeded Silvanus 

mag, peditum in the spring of 3/15, 
and gave Julian much trouble by 
hiB misconduct in the campaign of 
357. He wa3 executed on suspicion 
of treason in the winter of 359 — 9. 
(Ammiauu^ mv* 11i 19; 24; xvi* 11, 
2-^1 i^vliu 3, 1—6: PhiloBt* iv, 1). 

Libauius Epp. ilO, 402, 1032, 
1215, were written to Barbatio in 
Syria: hut Sievera Libaniuif 218, ciul 
hardly be right in his identification 
of him with Bardio, a comes in at- 
tendance on Gonstantius (Ath* Hiist. 
Ar, n, p. 282) in 346. In Ath. p. 626 
we find a eunucli Bardio. 

" Marcellus was sent into Gaul 
with Julian (Zoe. ui. 2) to aupersede 
Ursicinns. He contribnted much to 
the disasters of '65^^ and was re- 
called at the end of his campaign 
for his neglect to relieve Julian at 
Sena. Am mi anus xvi* 2^7. 

^ Severus succeeded Marcellus in 
the summer of 357, commanded the 
left wing at Argentoratum, and helped 
to defeat the Franks in 353, but held 
back from the advance into Germany 
^Ammianus svi. 10, 21: 12, 27; xviL 
10, 1). 

Severus seems to have returned 
to active service under Valentinian, 
He was sent into Britain aa corner 
domestic&rum ; appareutly in 306, for 
we find him niag. peditum in the next 
summer (Ammlanua xxvii, 8, 2t 6, 3), 
In hia new ranJk he shared in the cam- 
paign of 368, was sent again into 
Britain in 370, and fought on the 



Rhine in 371 (Ammianai ixvii. 10, d; 
KJtviii. 5t 2; xxix. 4, 3)« Our last 
trace of him is C. Th. vii. 1, 11, in 
April, 372. C. Th^ viii. 7, 11 is a 
general law, and may have been Bent 
by ValentiniBn to S>Tia. 

Libanine Epp, 50, 66, 67 (Bievers 
dates them in 361) speaks of a '^curFjed 
Sevems^' at Constantinople. But this 
is more likely the vicarius urbis of C, 
Th. i. 6, 3, in 364 ; to whom perhaps 
also C T/». xvi. 2, 12, Stvero suo is 
addressed. 

^* Sabinianus wai mag* peditum in 
Syria during 359, and by his mis- 
conduct caused the loss of Amida 
(Ammlanus xviii. 5, B; nx. 3, 1; 
XX. 2, 3). 

i'* LupioinuB succeeded Severus as 
inug titer pfAitiim in Gaul, and was 
sent into Britain against the Piets m 
the winter of 359. The mutiny at 
Paris occurred during Ma abseaccj bat 
Lupicinus was superseded before the 
news reached Coustantius (Ammlauns 
xviii. 2, 7j X3C. X, 2: 4, 3: 9, 6). He 
was one of Juhan'a enemies, as we see 
from the hints in Julian ad S. P, Q. 
Ath. 281— 2B 3, and from the special 
precautions (Ammianus xx, 9, 9), taken 
against his return from Britain. 

As Valens frequently employed Ju* 
Han's enemies, we may presume that 
this is the LupiclnuB whom Jovian 
made itmguter equitum in Syria, and 
who brought up the Eastern troops 
against Procopius in 366 (Ammianus 
xitvi. 5, 2: 8, 4: 9, 1). We find him 
in Epi^h. Hier, 80, 2, periecnting the 
Massahana of MeUtene, and Xiibanius 
(I. 108 EeiakeJ was relieved by him 
sometime later from a vexatious ac- 
cusation. Ckinsul 367; but hardly to 
be ideuti6ed with the infamous comes 
2'hracit£ in ci7B. 

Lupicinus is discussed by Sievers 
LihamuH^ 145 n, 

^^ Agilo the Frank sneceeded Ur- 
sioinus as nuig. peditum prirnenitjlitt 
after the oatnpftign of 359. He was 
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(Gumoarius), 360 '•. 
Lucillianus, 361 *^ 

eq. 1 t Valens Jovinus, 362—369^1 

eq. Nevitta, 360— 363"». 
Lucillianus, 363—4". 
(McUarich), 363—4". 
Januarius, 363 — 4**. 
Dagalaifu%, 363—366". 



UiT, 



eq. 



Bent by Julian to aBsore the garrison 
of Aquileia of the death of Constantias, 
and served on the Ghaloedon commis- 
sion (Ammianus xz. 2, 5 ; xzi. 12, 16 : 
8, 49). After this he retired from 
the army in 862. He was recalled to 
active service in 366 by Procopius, 
with whom he had great influence, 
but whom he betrayed at Nacolia 
(Ammianus xxvi. 7,4: 9, 7 also 7, 6 : 
10, 7; Zos. iv. 8). 

^< Gumoarius the Frank was ap- 
pointed to succeed Lupicinus in Gaul 
in 360, but Julian refused him on ac- 
count of his old treachery to Yetranio. 
He was therefore sent with Arbetio to 
defend the pass of Succi (Ammianus 
XX. 9, 6; xxi. 8, 1: 13, 16). After this 
he retired from the army in 362. He 
was recalled to active service in 365 
by Procopius, whom he betrayed be- 
fore the battle of Nacolia. (Ammianus 
xxvi. 7,4: 9, 6; Zos. iv. 8). 

1^ Lucillianus was coiiiei doniestico- 
rum to Gallus in 354, and ambassador 
to Sapor in 358. He was mag. militum 
(Wietersheim-Dahn i. 459, strangely 
makes him pro Pf. P.) in Illyricum at 
the time of Julian's advance in 361, and 
we find him in command of Julian's 
fleet in 363 (Ammianus xiv. 11, 14; 
xvii. 14, 3 ; xxi. 9, 5 ; xxiii. 3, 9). 

Lucillianus, the father-in-law of 
Jovian, was in retirement at Sirmium 
in 363. He was sent to Milan as mag. 
equitum et peditum^ and perished in 
a tumult of the soldiery (Ammianus 
XXV. 8, 9: 10, 6). 

^8 Valens Jovinus was appointed 
viag. equitum in Illyricum by Juhan 
in 361, and sat on the Chalcedon com- 
mission; but was very soon removed 
to Gaul (Ammianus xxi. 8, 3: 12, 2; 
3; xxii. 3, 1). Jovian was jealous of 
his merit, and named Malarich the 
Frank to supersede him, who however 



declined the office. Joyinus gieaUy 
distinguished himself in 366 and le- 
ceived the consulship next year. He 
viras sent into Britain, apparently in 
367. We meet him again in 368, and 
find him finally replaced in 369 or 370 
by Theodosius (Ammianus xxv. 8, 11; 
xxvii. 2, 1: 6, 3: 10, 6; xxviiL 3, 9). 
Hardly the Jovinus mentioned by 
Libanius in 355 (Sievers Lihamm^ 
221); nor is there any evidence to 
identify him with the Jovinus coma 
addressed by Basil Ep. 163. 

19 Nevitta was a rough barbarian, 
but a good cavalry officer. We first 
hear of him in 358. He succeeded 
Lupicinus as mag. equitum in 360, and 
next year seized the pass of Succi for 
Julian, whom he also accompanied 
on his Persian expedition. He sat 
on the Chalcedon commission, and to 
the disgust of Ammianus, received the 
consulship in 362 (Ammianus xviL 
6, 3; xxi. 8, 1; 3: 10, 2; 8; xxii. 
3, 1; xxiv. 1, 2; xxv. 6. 2). As the 
name of Flavins Gaiso (colleague of 
Magnentius in 351) was erased from 
the Fastis Nevitta is the first barbarian 
we find in them. 

^ Januarius being a relation of 
Jovian, was no doubt Jovian's appoint- 
ment as mag. militum in Illyricum. 
He was one of the candidates dis- 
cussed on Jovian's death (Ammianns 
xxvi. 1, 4). 

2J Dagalaifus appears to have been 
another barbarian. He was comes do- 
m£8ticorum under Julian, whom he 
followed from Gaul to Persia; and 
received his promotion from Jovian. 
He returned to Gaul with Valentinian, 
and was made consul in 366. His 
campaign however in that year was 
not very successful (Ammianus xxi. 
8, 1; xxv. 5, 2; xxvi. 4, 1; 5, 2; 
xxvii. 2, 1). 
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t Luplcimis, 363 — 4, 366, and laterH 
t Arintlhemn, 364, 367—369, 373=^1 

t Victor, 364 (f) 367, 378^. 
Aequitius, 365, 375**. 
Sevenis, 367— 372'^ 
I Theodoaius, 369—375^. 



^ Arinthsaus the Gothic Hereulea 
served in GauI as tnbiimt» milihim in 
355, and afterwards in the East (Am- 
joilanus XV. 4^ 10; xsv. 5t 2)- He ac- 
companied Julian aF} camea dome^i*- 
corum in the Persian wax, and waa 
a chief negotiator of the peace (Am- 
mianua ixir, 1^ 2; xsv, 7, 7; Phibst. 
viii, 8; Zos. iii. 31; Chnm. Pasch. 
and Malataa p. 335 Bonn, who hoth 
coll Mm patrician). He wa^ ^nt (m 
a special mission to Gaul bj JoviaBj 
and appointed mag.p^ditum by Valena 
at Mediana {AmmiannexitT. 10,9; xixvi. 
5 1 2). He distinguished himself in the 
civil war of Procopiu8(AmmianuB ixvl. 
8, 4)i served againat the Goth a as viag. 
equltum in 367 — 9, and was afterwards 
sent into Armenia (Ammianus xxvii. 
5, i^ 12, 13). Consul 372. BaaU, £j:i. 
179 is addressed to AHnthreias, Ep. 
^6B to his widow. As this l&at must 
have been writ^n hefore 379, we may 
set aalde (or transfer to the war of 
367—369) the story of Theodoret H. E, 
iv, 33 » of Trajan^a remonatrance in 
378, seconded by Arinthaaus and Victor. 
Arinthffius at one time owned Eutro- 
pius (Claudian in Eatr* i. 63). 

^ Victor the Sarmatian commanded 
the rearguard in Jalian^s Persian ei- 
pedition, and was made may. milUum 
by Jovian (Ammianus xjtiv. 1^ 2; ixvi 
5, 2). He was alationed in Egypt in 
BU {€. Th, vii. 4, 12, from Bona- 
mausio, therefore in May : €. Th, xii. 
12, 5, in Dec), and was still at AleJL- 
andria from Oct. 365 to Jan. 366 {HuU 
Aceph.]. He served in the Gothic war 
of 367 — 369j and afterwards in Ar- 
menia, apparently remaining in the 
East till 378 (AmmianuB xxviL 5, 1 ^ 
XXX. 2, 4 1 xxxi. 7} 1)^ This last de- 
tail is another argument against the 
itory supra of T heodojret i v. 3 3, About 
374 we mnst place his marriage with 
Mavift's daughter (Socr. iv. 36, who 
however seems to date it after S78). 

Victor was eouRul iu 36y, and is 
compUmented on it by Thomistius Or, 



ix. p. 120f who also p. 123 claims him 
as a citizen of Constantinople. He 
voted for delay at Hadrlauople^ and 
escaped the slaughter after a brave 
e£fort to rescue Valens (Ammianus xxxi. 
12, 6: 13, 9, where it is Idle to dis- 
tinguish Victor c&nies from the mag is- 
ter mill turn). Greg, Naz. Epp. 133, 
1S4, are adiireased to Mm in 382. 

^* Aequitius was mentioned as a 
candidate on Jovian ^s deaths but oon^ 
sidered too rough (Ammianus Kxvt. 
1, i), Valentinian stationed him in 
lllyricum as comes in 364^ and promoted 
him to be uuigist&r miliinui during the 
revolt of Procopius (AJumianuB xxvi. 
6, 3; 11 : 7^ 11: 10, 4 : so also C. Th. 
vii. 1, 8j if we may shift the date from 
Sept. 365 to Nov. or Dec., — but we 
must in any case read reddita and 
understand the Macedonian Heraclea). 
Aequitius was honoured with the 
enmity of Maximin, but received the 
consulship notwithstanding in 374, 
and remained in ofiice till Valentinian's 
death (Anunianus xxix. 6, 3; %x^. 3, 
1 : 6, 2). He joiued with Merobaudes 
in the elevation of the younger Valen- 
tinian in 375 (Jerome Chronica , Zos. 
iv, W). 

Compare Godefroy on C. Tft. vii. 
1,8. 

-* Theodosius was sent as du^. into 
Britain in 367^^, and only replaced 
Jovinna as mag. equttum in 369 or 370 
(Ammianus xxvii. 8^ 3 ; xxviii. 3, U). 
He fought against the Alemanni in 
370, on the Rhine in 373 (Ammianus 
xxviii, 0, 15; xxix. 4^ 5), and seema 
to have ended his exploits with the 
conquest of Africa (Ammianus xxviii. 
6, 26; xxix. 5, 1), About this time 
date Syrnniachus, Ep. x. 1. He was 
still at Carthage when he was exeouted 
in 375—6. 

0. Th, iii, 14, 1, ad Theodaaimti 
ffuig, equititiii is dated in May 3G5, but 
naay very well be removed to 370 or 
373. 
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W. ped. Merobaudes, 375— » 
ped. t Trajan, 377, 378*'. 
(1) Profuturus, 377". 
ped. Sebastian, 368 ? 375 ? 378' 
Or. JuKus, 378» 



^ Merobaades the Frank (Biohter 
Wettrdm. Reich, 288) is first foond 
(Philoflit. yiii. 1) in onarge of Julian's 
corpse at Tarsus; apparently under 
the orders of Prooopius. He was com- 
mander in chief in 375 (Zos. iv. 17), 
and consul 377 and 888. He was 
doubtless maffUter mtittum, though the 
fact is nowhere expressly stated by 
Ammianus. 

^ Trajan was dux JEgypti in Sept. 
867 and May 868 {HUt. aceph. and 
index to FetiaX Letten), and seems 
to have gained the rank of mag. mili- 
turn by later service in Armenia (Am- 
mianus xxix. 1, 2 ; xzx. 1, 18^. To 
this period (say 878) belong Basil Epp. 
148, 149, and the murder of Para. He 
was sent into Europe against the Goths 
in 877 and commanded at Salices. He 
fell fighting at Hadrianople (Ammianus 
xxxi.7, 1: 13,8). 

» Profuturus may have been mag. 
militum in 377 (Ammianus xxxi. 7, 1, 
ambo rectores). 

^ Sebastian the Maniohee (Biohter 
Westrom. Reich, 282) was dux ^gypti 
in Lent, 857. (Ath. de Fuga 6, p. 256, 
Hist. Ar, 59, p. 300, Ma»/txatoi' dvra 
Kal d(T€\y^ veibrepov.) He was replaced 
by Artemius before 360 (Index to 
Festal Letters) f and was sent with 
Prooopius to operate from Nisibis in 



863. He commanded the niyrian and 
Italian troops in the campaign of T 
and took his share with Merobaudesin 
that of 375 (Ammianus xxvii. 10, 6; 
XXX. 5, 13). On Valentinian's death 
he left the service. Bichter supra 
thinks he was very nearly chosen 
emperor ; and Ammianus xxx. 10, 3, 
militari favore sublatum seems to favooi 
the theory. 

Sebastian was oommander in chief 
in the Qothic war of 378, and voted to 
give battle at Hadrianople, where he 
perished (Ammianus xxxi. 11, 1: 12, 
6: l.%18). 

Axnmianus and Eunapius, p. 110, 
(copied by Zosimos iv. 23, and Suidas) 
speak wdl of Sebastian ; and one of 
the worst charges of Athanasius a* 
gainst him is curiously cleared up 
(Bright, Hist. Treatises, Ixxi.) from 
Augustine de Mor. Manich. 36, 53. 

^ Julius was mag. militum trans 
Taurum in 378, and planned the 
butchery of the Gothic hostages (Am- 
mianus xxxi. 16, 8). 

We may perhaps add the name of 
Majorianus, grandfather of the emperor 
Majorian, as m^g. utr. mil. at Sirmium 
in Jan. 379, on the authority of Sid. 
ApoU. Carm. v. But his appointment 
was probably after the battle of Hadria- 
nople. 
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Movements of the Eastern Emperors. 

The following table shews the movements of the eastern emperors, 
so far as I have been able to determine them for the period 337 — 381. 
They are chiefly taken from the Codices as given in Haenel's Index 
Legum ; but the dates have needed a good deal of revision. When 
therefore laws are " rejected," it is only intended to set them aside 
as through some inaccuracy or other useless for the immediate 
purpose of fixing a date. 

Fuller discussions are given by preference elsewhere. If then 
some changes seem arbitrary, the student may be warned that a very 
little examination will often shew the need for them. 

CONSTANTIUS. 

337. May 22 in the East (Ghron, Pasch.) ; perhaps at Antioch 
(Zonaras xiii. 4). Thence to CP, probably till after Sept. 8, and 
back to the East. 

338. Meeting in Pannonia during the summer, but the laws all 
belong to Constantino II. Sept. 27 Antioch. Oct. 28 Emesa. Dec. 
27 Antioch, wintering thera 

339. Gregory sent from Antioch aTro rov KOfiiTaTov (Ath. EncycL 
2, p. 89) in Jan. Feb. 1 Laodicea. Mar. 14 Heliopolis. Mar. 31 
Antioch. 

340. Sept. 9, 13 Antioch. 

341. Feb. 12 Antioch : also at the Council of the Dedication 
some time between May 22 and Sept. 1. 

342. Mar. 31, Apr. 5, 8, May 11 Antioch. Also in Nov. or 
Dec. at the time of the riot at CP. Thence (Socr. ii. 13) a hurried 
journey to CP and back to Antioch. 
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343. Feb. 18 Antioch. June 27, July 4 Hierapolis. 

344. Antioch or thereabout after Easter, when Stephen was 
deposed. 

345. May 12 Nisibis. At Edessa (Ath. Apol c. At. 51, p. 134) 
about this time. 

346. April) Antioch (third meeting with Athanasius'). May 
7, Aug. 23 CR 

347. Mar. 8 Ancyra. May 11 Hierapolis. 

348. At the battle of Singara. 

349. Apr. 1 Antioch. Reject law dated Oct. 3 CP. 

350. Jan., Feb. Edessa (Philost. iii. 22). Thence to Europe (by 
way of Alexandria, as some infer from Ath. Hist. Ar, 30, p. 285). 
Receives envoys of Magnentius and Yetranio at Heraclea (Zonaras 
xiiL 7), and Dec. 25 deposes Yetranio, probably (Zonaras) near 
Sardica. 

351. Sept. 28 near Mursa. 

352. Feb. 25, Mar. 5, June 24 Sirmium. Nov. 3 Milan, 

353. July 21 Ravenna. Sept. 6 LugdunuuL Oct. 10 Aries, 
wintering there. Reject laws dated Dec. 3 Sirmium, and Dec. 6 
Thessalonica. 

354. Spring at Yalentia (Ammianus xiv. 10, 2). Thence to 
Rauracum on the Rhine (snow still). Sept. 22 Aquileia. Winter 
at Milan. Reject laws dated Jan. 18 CP, May 22 Milan, Aug. 3 
Antioch. 

355. Jan. 1, Feb. 18 Milan. Mar. 3 Sirmium.. Short cam- 
paign in Rhsetia, halting at the Campi Canini. July 6, 17, 21, 22, 
25 Milan. July 25 Messadensis close to Milan (Tillemont Envpermn 
iv. 683). Aug. 6 Milan. Sept. 2 (more likely June 2 or May 4) 
Dinumma in Rhaetia. Oct 31, Nov. 6, 30 Milan. Dec. 1 accom- 
panies Julian (Ammianus xv. 8, 18) as far as Pa via. 

356. Jan. 15, 19, Feb. 9, Mar. 8, Apr. 11, July 5 Milan; also 
late in the year, while Julian was besieged in his winter-quarters 
at Sens. 

357. Jan. 25, Apr. 1, 2, 17 Milan. Apr. 28 till May 29 Rome 
(Ammianus xvi. 10, 20). June 13, 24, July 3^ Milan, and thence 
by Trent into lUyricum. Nov. 10, Dec. 4, 6 Milan again. Dec. 18 

1 I can find no ground for the state- This was on his return from Constan- 

ment of Sievers Studien 228 (followed tinople : by what route did he go there 

by Bendall Julian 286), that Gonstan- the year before? 
tins was never at Csesarea between the ^ This is better than reading the 

limits 344 — 350, except in March 347. impossible F. Non, Jun, 
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SirmimiL Reject laws dated Feb. 24 CP, June 27 Yalla in Africa, 
Apr* 29 Milan, June 1 Rome. In the last two there may be no more 
than a slip in the numeraL 

358. Jan. 4, Mar. B Sirmium ; there receiving Sapor's ambasea- 
dor, who reached OP Feb. 23. After vernal equinox croaaes the 
Danube (Ammianus xvii. 12, 4), and returns to Sirmiiim^ where the 
envoys from Ancyra found him. May 22 Sirmium, June 7 
Haerbillus. June 22, 23 Sirmium. June 27 Mursa, and about the 
same time (Philost, iv. 10) at Singidunum. Oct. 27, Bee. 19 
Sirmium. Beject laws dated May 22, Jan, 11 Milan, July 5 
Ariminum, and that of Bee, 29, whether issued from Doris or 
Dorylfieum. 

359. la early spring meets the Limigantes at Acimincum. May 
22, 23 Sirmium. June 18 Singidtmum, and thence (mj^pra, p, 175) 
to Constantinople, Dec. 31, CF, wintering there. Reject laws 
dated Mar. 14 CP and Nov. 1 Rome, 

360, Feb. 4, 15, 24 CP. Late in spring moves eastward. 
May 17 Hierapoiis'. May 30 Synnada*, By Mebtene, Lacotena 
and Samosata to Eldessai *ind then<:e after the equinox towards 
Araida {Amraianua xxii. 4). Repulsed from Eezabde. Winters 
at Antioch. Reject laws dated May 31 Milan, 

361, Feb, 14 Antioch ; and thence to Edessa. May 3 Gyfyra, 
Summer at Hierapolis, returning in late autumn to Antioch, and so 
by Tarsus to Nov, 3^ Mopsucrensa. 



JtruAN, 

361, Dec. 11, enters OR 

362, Jan. 1, 17, Feb. 1, Mar. 13, 23, Apr. 30, May 12 CP. 
Thence through Niciea and Pessinus, leaving Aneyra June 29, 
passing through Tyana (Ep. 4), arriving at Antioch in July. Aug. 1 
{Bp. 52), 18, 28, Sept 3, 9, 18, 22, 25, Oct. 22, 26, Dec. 2, 6, 7 
Antioch. Dec, 18 Emesa. Reject C. Tk vii, 4, 8, dated...... -ffittl* 

Aug. from Nicomedia, and perhaps C. Tk i, 16, 8, dated from 
Antioch, July 28. 



1 This HierapoliB (Clinton) mnst be 
in Fhrygia, Can the detour b© oon- 
nested with Eosebid'a death about this 
time? Tillemont Emper&iir^ I v. G88 
removiJB it to the Syrian HierapoUs, 
and datcB it Pec. 1?. 

^ So Clinton. Godefroy alters Sir- 
into to S^rimio some where near An- 



tioch. Clinton qnestions the data, 
observing that Julian was not Ci&Bar 
in December. But GonsUntiuH would 
not recognise him an more than G^sar* 
3 Ammiauus xxi. 15, B saja Oct. 5, 
To other prooffl that thffl i,'* a mere a!ip, 
add the entry Kustmiteinawf tkivdauia 
ander Nov. B, in %h& Qothic oalendjLr. 
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363. Feb. 12, 16, 21, Mar. 1 Antioch, leaving Mar. 6 (Am- 
mianus xxiii 1, 2) by Hierapolis to Callinicum Mar. 27, and 
Gircesium Apr. 1. Killed in Persia June 26. Reject laws dated 
Feb. 26 CP, Mar. 9 Antioch (or shift to Jan. 7), Apr. 23 Salona. 

Jovian. 

363. June 27 elected in Persia. Sept. 27 Edessa, Oct ! 
Antioch. Nov. 12 Mopsuestia. Nov. 25, Dec. 9, 21 Antioch: 
thence by Tyana. 

364. Jan. 1 Ancyra. Feb. 17 Dadastana. 

Yalbks. 

364. Mar. 28 CP (Ammianus xxvi. 4, 3). Apr. 11, 17 CP. 
Apr. 29, May 13 Hadrianople. May 24, 25 Philippopolis (reading 
Fhilippopoli for PhUippis in C. Th, xv. 1, 11, and ix KcU, Jutl for 
Jtd. in C. Th, viii. 5, 19). May 27 Bonamansio (under the pass of 
Succi, Iter BurdigcU, : reading vi KcU, Jun, for Jan. in C. Th. vii 4, 
12, and prefixing vi to KcU. Jun. in C. Th. xiv. 2, 1). June 2, 8, 
11 Naissus. June 19 Mediana (so Ammianus xxvi. 5, 1). July 10 
Naissus. July 29, Sirmium. Dec. 16 CP. Reject laws dated 
Apr. 22 Antioch, May 6 Nicomedia, June 26 CP. Sept. 27 
Edessa. Oct. 31 Philippopolis. Dec. 9 Naissus. The two last are 
addressed to Mamertinus, and therefore belong to Valentinian. 

365. Jan. 1 CP (Ammianus xxvi. 5, 6). Feb. 16, Mar. 19 
CP, then consumpta hiettie (Ammianus xxvi. 6, 11) hurries to Syria. 
July 4 Csesarea. July 30 CP. Oct. Caesarea (Ammianus xxvi. 7, 2). 
Transfer (a) the laws of Jan. 31, Mar. 9, Nov. 18 to 368, {b) those 
of June 10, 27, July 5, Dec. 12 to 370, (c) that of Aug. 4 to 373. 
Those of July 30 and Sept. 25 (to Aequitius) must also be rejected. 

366. Removing C. Th. xi. 1, 14 ad Modestum P. 0. to 371, no 
law of Valens can be assigned to this year. 

367. May 10, 30 Martianopolis. Sept. 25, Dorostolum. Reject 
law dated Oct. 25 Nicomedia. 

368. Jan. 31, Mar. 9 Martianopolis (both transferred from 365, 
though the latter breaks the order). In summer on the Danube, 
returning (Ammianus xxvii. 5, 5) from Carporum mcus to winter at 
Martianopolis, where we find him Nov. 9 (from 373), Nov. 12 
(from 370), Nov. 18 (from 365), Dec. 13. C. Th. xi. 30, 35 ad 
Modestum P. 0. dated Aug. 1, 365, from Martianopolis is best 
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removed (Tillemont Emp, v. 697) to Hierapolis in Syria, and dated 
in 373. 

369. Mar. 11, May 3, Dec. 11 Martianopolis. Dec. 29 CP. In 
C. Th, X. 19, 5 and xv. 2, 2 (Antioch, Apr. 30 and Oct. 29) read 
reddita for data. 

370. Some time at Nicomedia, then June 10, 27 Cyzicua. July 5 
Heraclea. Dec. 8, 11 CP. 

371. Jan. 16, Feb. 11, Mar. 1, Apr. 7 CP. July 13 Ancyra. 
Reject C Th, viii. 7,11 dated Dec. 23 from Emesa. Being addressed 
Severo magistro mUitumy it must be assigned to Yalentinian. 

372. Jan. 6 Csesarea. Apr. 4 Seleucia. Apr. 13 Antioch. 
June 5 Berytus. Aug. 21 in Cilicia. Visit to Edessa perhaps this 
year, or in 375. 

373. Jan. 1 Berytus. Aug. 4, 10, Sept. 18, Oct. 17 Hierapolis. 
Winter at Antioch (Zos. iv. 13). 

374. Feb. 16, Mar. 11, May 21 Antioch. 

375. June 2, Dec. 3 Antioch. Perhaps in Mesopotamia (Basil 
Ep, 213) during this year. 

376. May 29, 30 Antioch. 

377. Jan. 25, Apr. 4 Antioch. July 6, Aug. 9 Hierapolis. 
Reject law dated Oct. 17 CP. 

378. May 30 reaches CP. Thence June 1 1 by Melanthias and 
Nic6 to Aug. 9 Hadrianople. 

Thbodobius. 

379. Jan. 19 Sirmium. June 17 Thessalonica. July 6 Scopi. 
C. Th. vi. 30, 1, dated from Sirmium Feb. 24, seems Gratian's : see 
HanePs note. 

380. Jan. 15, 26, 30; Feb. 2, 27; Mar. 17, 27; Apr. 3; June 
12, 16, 17, 18, 24; July 8, 24 Thessalonica. Aug. 17 Hadrianople. 
Aug. 31, Sept. 20, Nov. 16 Thessalonica. Nov. 24 enters OP (Socr. 
and Ch/ron. Poach, : the Idatian Fasti have Nov. 14). Dec. 30 CP. 
Reject laws dated Jan. 29 and July 27 CP, and refer Sept. 8 
Sirmium to Gratian. 

381. Jan. 10, Feb. 3, Mar. 31, May 2 CP. 
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The iemicolon teparatet references to distinct suhjects. 



♦AbUviuB, 112n, 114 

Acaoiag, bp of Caesarea, 26n; 64; 
attack on Maroelln8,84n; 114; 115n; 
128; appoints Cyiil at Jerusalem, 
149; 160; 164; forms Homoean 
parly, 167; at Seleucia, 177-9; 
character, 188 ; appointments Nioene, 
186; eyanive sermon, 187; on doc- 
trine of Holy Spirit, 210, 236; joins 
Nioenes, 212, 230, 236 

Achillas the Arian, perhaps exiled, 69n; 
perhaps elected bp of Alexandria, 70n 

Achilleufl rebel in Egypt, 37; 158 

*Aequitiu8 (mag, mil.), in Procopian 
war, 231n, 241 

Aetius the Aiiomoean, 63; ordained by 
Leontius, 138 ; 139n ; condemned at 
Ancyra, 166; exiled again, 183-4; 
connexion with Julian, 205; 212; 
narrow escape, 242 

Aetius, archdeacon of Constantinople, 
270n 

Agapetus, bp of Synnada: legend of, 
139n 

Agathangelus, history of, 235n 

*Agilo (mag. mil.), 197; betrays Pro- 
copius, 241 

Alario, 263 

Alexander, bp of Alexandria, 18; 32; 
date of his death, 70n 

Alexander, bp of Thessalonica at Tyre, 
89,90 

Aligern, 272 

Alphius, bp of Apamea, 19n 

Ambrose, bp of Milan, 232; 239n; 
248; holds Illyrian council, 257; 265 

Ammianuij Marcellinus, 60; sums up 
charges against Athanasius, 87; 



on MagnentiuSy 147; on Gonstaii* 
tius, 198n; on Julian, 201n; on the I 
barbarians, 213n; on Jovian, SSOn; 
on Valentinian and Valens, 231 

Amphilochius, bp of Iconiom, 59n 

Amphion, bp in Cilicia: no Arianiaer, 
d4n 

Anastasius (Emperor 491-518), 94; 
159; 213; 216; 263 

Anatolius, bp of Emesa, I9n 

Anatolius, bp in Euboea, 209n 

♦AnatoUus, Pf. P., 113n 

Anianus (bp) of Antioch, 179 

Anthemius (Emperor 467-472), 265n 

AnthimuB, bp of Tyana, joins Basil, 
248; quarrels with him, 249, 256 

Antony. Legend discussed. Note B. 

Apodemius, 115 

Apollinarius of Laodicea ; expulsion by 
Theodotus, 59n; by George, 149, 
167n; 236; system, 250-254; 256 

♦Araxius, Pf. P., 241n 

*Arbetio (mag, mil.), llSn; 197; in 
Procopian war, 241 

Arbogast, 205; 263 

*Arinthaeus (vmg, mi2.) died a Christian, 
58n ; at election of Jovian, 229 ; and 
of Valentinian, 231n ; in Procopian 
war, 241; in Gothic war, 244; 246n; 
247n 

Arius : Lucianist, 17 ; his system, 18- 
28 ; outbreak of the controversy, 32- 
34 ; personal disciples of, 32n ; aban- 
doned at Nicasa, 41; exiled, 52; re- 
called, 90; confession of, 91; sudden 
death, 93 

Arsenius, bp of Hypsele at Tyre, 100; 
118 
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^lioliwfi, bp of ThesBalonica, 268 
BclepaBt bp of Gaaa^ exiled, 70; at 
Sardka, 124 
Asterins, bp qI Amaeea, 59n; 229n 
AsteriuS} bp of Petra at Sardica, 126; 

exiled, 128; at Ali^xandriai 209 
AeteriuB the Sophist} *24n; Arianizes, 
34xt; 44i3j joinH reaction, 65; doc- 
trme^ 72; at Jernsalem, 91; defends 
liucianic creed, 120, 171; from Cap- 
padocia, 245 
Ataibius, bp of Neocajsarea, 256 
Atbaziaric, the Visigoth: war with 
Valenfl,243; flight frt>in Huns, 258 ; 
death, 2ti7 
AthanaaiUBi bp of AlexaDdria; de In- 
carnatin/nej 28, 29; and Alesaader-s 
encjclical, 32n ; perajfltence at Nicene 
Coimcil» 43; estimate of it, 54n; 
error concerning Zenobiai Oln ; elec- 
lion and character, 70-74 ; date of 
election, 70d ; of birth, 71n ; ascetic 
leanings, 72n; quotations, 72d; de 
iituih Piiahnoi'um apm-iou&, 73; suc- 
cess against Meletlans, 75; criticism 
of Majcellian controversy, 86; at the 
comitaiuA^ 87 ; charges againjst him, 
87; at Ty^^j ^^\ condemned at 
Jerusalem, 91; oxiled to Trier, 92; 
;; list of esiiea, 1^5; the boy-baptism, 
■■ 99; story of Araeniufi, 100; never 
I mentions Antony, 103; index to 
I Fecial Letten Note C; date of ex- 
I pulsion by Philagrius, 108, 116n; 
( return from Trier, 113 ; expelled by 
J PhiiagriuB IIG; defended bj Julius 
I of Eome, 117; at Sardica, 125-6; 
[ return to Alexandria, 131 ; uae of 
I Semiarian paraphrases, 133; on re- 
baptism, 134; 136n; 137; retam 
(in iJ37) discussed, Note CC ; on Con- 
Btans, 146n ; intrigue of Magnentius, 
148; acciiaed at Milan, 152; ex- 
pulsion (in 366), I5(i; hia de Fufjn 
and Hiit. Jr., 157; resultB of his 
flight, 158-9 ; objects to persecution, 
167n; on dated creed, 174; his de 
Symdh, 179-ia2 ; Juhau's hatred of 
him, 206; reappears at Alexandria » 
208; holds ooundl, 208-211; exiled 
by Julian, 211; return {in 362) dis- 
cussed, Note J; reception by Jovian, 
230; letters to Berapion, 23 &; on 
reception of Arians, 237 ; attempts 
of Vaiens to expel him, 240-243; 
auppotts Basil, 248; and Apollin- 
ariuB, 251; last years, 254; and 
Marcellus, 255; method contrasted 
with Arian, 274 
Athanasius, bp of Ana^arbus, 34n; 
ArianizeSi 34n 



AthanaBitw, bp of Ancjta, 186; 205; 

signs Niocnc Greed, 231 
Aurelian (Emperor 270-275) : relation 

to Christians, 37| 268; to Qotha, 

258; 263 
^AuBonins, 59n 

Auxano Novatian presbyter, 264 
Auxentius I», bishop of Milan, 151; 

I74n; 185; left by Yalentinian, 

232; from Cappadocia, 245 
Auxentins, bp of Mopsiieatia: legend 

of, ia9n 
^Auxonius, Pf. P., 243; 244; 258 
AvidiuB Cassins, 158; 214 ; 233n 

Baby las, legend, 13fln 

Bacurins the Iberian i a Christian, 59n; 
infonnant of Rufinus, 99; escapes 
from Hadrianople, 201 

Balacins, dux ^Egypti, 103 

Barses, bp of Edessa, 248n 

Basil II. (Emperor 963-1025), 94 

Basili bp of Amasea : no Arianizer, 34n 

Basil, bp of Ancyra, 149; 150n; at 
Ancjra, 164-6; persecutes, 167n; at 
Sirmiau conference, 170n ; minute of, 
172-3; at Seleucia, 177; 181; de- 
posed, 185; returns from exile ^ 208; 
246 

Basil, bp of Cnesarea Mazaca: corre- 
spondence with Libanius, 59n; on 
rebaptism, 13 on; connexion with 
Juhan, 206, 207 ; plan of, 246; pride 
of, 249 ; on re s toration o f MareeUians, 
255 ; 256 

Basihnas mother of Julian, 79n; 90n 

BeUBarioa, 264; 272 

Brasidas (notary) restores AthauaaiuBj 
243 

Cfficiiian, bp of Carthage, 37 

Gains, bp in Illyricum, 15 In 

Galanus, 11 

Oandidus the Anomoean, quoted, 23 n 

G&rpones the Ariau, perhaps exiled, 
69n; at Borne, 117 

Castinua, 23 3n 

Cecropins, bp of Kioomedia, 95 

*Celfiinus, P.U,, 148 

*Cereali8 (Ncratius), P,U„ 15Sn 

Charisius, creed of, 212n 

ChrjEanthius, pbilosoplier, 200; 202 

Claudius GothiouE (Emperor 268-270), 
260 

Claudius, bp in Picenim, 182 

*Clearchus, proconsul of Aflia, 341 n 

Clement of Alexandria, on tradition, 7n 

Coustana (Emperor 337-350), 112; de- 
mands a councilj 124; presses de- 
crees of Sardica, 130; reign and 
character, 140; baptism^ 24^n 

m 
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Constantia, widow of LioinioB, 50 ; 71 

Constantine I. (Emperor 806-887): 
▼lew of Arianisxn, 84-87; legis- 
lation, 85n; letter to Alexander and 
Arias, 87; smnmons connoil at 
Nioiea, 88; explains biMoOffiov, 61; 
action at Nicea, 62; exiles Arius 
and Eusebius, 68, 66; services to 
the Empire, 87, 214, 269 ; summons 
councils at Cfesarea and Tyre, 88; 
Tricennaliat 89; exiles Athanasias 
to Trier, 92; Asiatic influence on, 
86-96; persecution, 98n; death of, 
110; baptism, 242n; test of ortho- 
doxy bv subscription, 268 

Constantine U. (Emperor 887-840): 
receives Athanasius at Trier, 92; 
112; releases Athanasius, 113, 140 

Constantine Copronymus (Emperor 
741-776): 208 

Ck)n8tantiu8 II. (Emperor 837-361): 
his court, 64; leans on Asia, 64, 
94-96 ; 112 ; share in the massacre, 
112n; character, 113; recalls Atha- 
nasius, 131; legislation discussed, 
Note D; victory of Mursa, 148, 149n; 
accuses Athanasius at Milan, 162; 
attacked by Lucifer, 168; by Atha- 
nasius, 167; Sirmian manifesto, 
161n; at Sirmian conference, 170- 
171; evades Ariminian deputation, 
176; not Anomoean, 183; exiles 
Meletius, 187; death, 197; plunder 
of temples, 206 

Cymatius, bp of Paltus, 209n 

Cyril, bp of Alexandria, 21n ; 74 ; 169 ; 
256 

Cyril, bp of Jerusalem, 4; ascetic 
leanings, 72n, 106; compared with 
/ua/c/)6<rrtxos, 130; Catecheses, 136-7; 
compared with dated creed, 136n; 
bishop, 149; at Seleucia, 177n; de- 
posed, 185; joins Nicenes, 212; 256; 
265; at Constantinople 271n 

Cyrion, bp of Philadelphia, joins re- 
action, 64 

*Dagalaifus (niag, miZ.), 58n; at elec- 
tions of Jovian, 229, and of Valenti- 
nian, 231n 
Damasus, bp of Rome, 174n; 268 
Danius, bp (=Dianiu8?), 117 
Datianus, 146n; at election of Valen- 

tinian, 231n 
Demophilus, bp of Constantinople, 
184n; 185; 232; 239n; succeeds 
Eudoxius, 244 ; blunders, 256 ; gives 
up churches, 268 
Demosthenes the cook, 64n ; 228 
Dianius, bp of Csesarea Mazaca, 4; 
letter of Julius, 117; 119n; 128; 



signs Creed of Nic^, 186; 199; 212; 
patron of Asterioa, 246; and Basil, 
246-7 
Diocletian (Emperor 284-805): con- 
quest of ^gypt, 168-9 
DiodoruB, bp of Tarsus, 29; 137-8 
Diogenes (notary), 165II, 166 
Dionysius, bp of Alexandria, 14; 48; 

61n 
Dionysius, bp of Biilan, 161; exiled, 

163 
Dominica, empress: Arian, 238; de- 
fends Constantinople, 262 
♦Domitian, Pf. P., 160n 
Donatus, bp of Carthage, 127 
Dorotheus, bp of Antioch : disciples of^ 

84n 
Dracontius, bp of Pergamns, dqKMed, 
187n 

Edesius, 97 

Eleusius, bp of Cyzicos, persecutes 
Novatians, 139n, 167n, 206; at 
Sirmium, 166; at Seleucia, 176-9; 
deposed, 181; 212 ; and moiiks, 235; 
at Lampsacus, 287; at Constanti- 
nople, 269 

Elias, prases CappadodtK, 246n 

*Elpidius, renegade, 69d; 202; 228; 
imprisoned, 242 

Epictetus, bp of Centumcellffi, ISln; 
185 

Epiphanius, bp of Salamis: on re- 
baptism, 134n, 136n 

Eudoxius, bp of Constantinople: 
Arianizes, 34n; confession of, 42d, 
179n; refused ordination by Eu- 
stathius, 79n; elevation of, 96; 
119n; rebaptizes, 134; 167n; 164; 
exiled, 166; scandalous profanity, 
179; 185; translation to Constan- 
tinople, 186; 212; not zealous for 
Aetius, 230; 232; influence over 
Valens, 238, 242; death, 244; from 
Cappadocia, 245 

Eugenius, bp of Nicasa, 95 ; 164 

Eugenius, deacon of Ancyra, 255 

Euippius, bp; at Constantinople, 184d; 
and Basil, 246n, 247 

Eunomius the Anomoean, 63; 134; 
139n; 171n ; bp of Cyzicus, 186; 
203 ; 236n ; exiled by Auxonius and 
Modestus, 243 ; from Cappadocia, 
245 ; and Theodosius, 268 

Euphrasius, bp of Nicomedia, 271n 

Euphrates, bp of Cologne, at Antioch, 
128 ; not an Arian, 157n 

EuphroniuB, bp of Antioch, 77; from 
Cappadocia, 245 

Eusebius, bp of Caesarea : Arianizes, 
19n, 34; on Numenius, 21; con- 
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flor, 39a; conscrvativG creed at 
^^LomAf 41-45; 49ii; letter to hk 
diocese J 50; Bigne NieeDe OreedT 52; 
caution after Kiceoat ti^n ; refnsee see 
' of Antiocli, ?7 ; attuck on Marcelluet 
87 ; at oouncih of Tyre and 
fJeruaalenis 88-90; silence on A^ntony^ 
1 103 ; flattery of Coo Stan tine, 111 j 
orthodoxy and good faith, Uln; 
127n; 171 

Mnseblas, bp of OiesareQ Mazaea, 247 

^usebius, bp of Emesa : declines m^ of 
Alexandria, 116 ; Tiot at Autioch, 
119n; 136n; lS9n 

Eu^ebiua^ bp of Nicomedia : ArifLnizes^ 
34n ; 35 ; ATianizing creed nt Nic»a, 
41 ; Bigna Kicene Creed 1 50 ; 52 ; exiled, 
. 63, 69n; aptiriotia letter of, 53n, 90n ; 
I joizis reaction^ 54 ; translation from 
'Berytua denounced, 55d \ return from 
exile, 75; cbaraeter and policy » 75- 
77; 139n; bp of Gonatantinoj&le, ltJ9 

Eueebius, bp of Samosata: signfj Nicene 
Greed, 231 ; joins fiaail, 24Bn \ mur- 
der of, 266 

Eiisebins, bp of YeroelliB, 137a ; exiled, 
153; return e, 208 

Ensebiiia (ebamberlain), 114; 228 

Eu^tatbiufl, bp of Antiocli, 3nj 19; 
24n; confeesor, 39d ; at Nioeea, 44n, 
48, fiS; eiile, 77; date of death, 7en 

Eustathius, bp of Epipliania, 119d 

EuatathluB, bp of Sebastia, 52n; at 
Ancyra, 164 ; at Sirmium, 166 ; 
deposed, 185; saeceeded by Meletius, 
187 ; deposition at Gangra, Nate E ; 
and monka, 235 ; undecided at Lamp- 
sactis, 237 ; eatile, 238, 240 ; miasion 
to Borae, 240; relations with Basil, 
246, 250; conduct diBCuased, Note 

Eutherins^ Armenian eunnob, 140n; 
I99n 

EatropiuB, bp of Hadiianople, exiled, 
78n; 79; 90n 

Eumue the Adan exiled, 69n; oon- 
feasion of, 91 ; bp of Antioeh, 187 ; 
212 ; 230 ; decided A nan, 231] 

¥^^ bp of Bome, 15 In 

FeatuB* proconsul of Asia, 24 In 

Firmtia (Africa), 159n 

Finnus (Egypt), 158 

Flaooua, bp of Hierapolis, joins re- 

action, 54 
FlaciUs, empreas, 268 
FlaciUus, bp of Antioch, 117; 119n 
Flavian, bp of Antioch, 00; 137-8; 

271n 
Flaviaatia, Pf. of Egypt, 240 
♦Florentiui, Pf, P., 114; 148; ISOn; 

198 
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Fortnnatian, bp of Aq^nileia, at Sardica, 

125; 163n 
Fritigem the YiBigotb, talies lefage in 

the Empire, 258 ; at Hadrianople, 

261-2; death, 267 
Fronto, bp of NicopoliB, 3SS 
F rumen tiuB, 97 

Galeriua: rescript of, 34; 111; 214 

Galla, empresg^ Arian, 268n 

GalluB (Emperor 351 -354J ; 62; ISOu; 
198 

Georp^e of Gappadocia, bp of Alax^ 
andria : 17 ; 19 ^ 63n ; arrival at 
Al*, 156; expulflion, 157; not un- 
learned, 160; at Sirmian conference, 
170n; at Seleuoia, 179; letter of 
HomcoanB to, I84n ; 199; 205; mur- 
der of, 208 1 232 

George^ bp of Laodioea: Arianizea, 
34n; refused ordination by Eua- 
tathius, 79n - 119n ■ not at Sardica, 
128 ; 136 ; 139 ; l§9ii ; moeka at Ath., 
157 ; letter to Basil of Ancyra, 164 ; 
expels Apollinarii, 167n ; if at Sir- 
niian conference, 170n ; minute of, 
172-3 ; at Constantinople, lB4ii ; 
not deposed, 185; Arian eermon^ 
1B7 

Germinius, bp of Sirmium, 91 ; 95 ; 
149 ; at Sirmian conference, 170n \ 
controversy with ValeuM of Mursa, 
243ii 

Gratian (Emperor, 875-383): I47n; 
260-1 ; edict of toleration, 266 ; pro- 
claime Theodoaiua, 266-7 

Gratus, bp of Carthage, 125 

Gregory of Cappadocia, 18 ; G3n ; date 
of his death, 109; chosen bp of 
AleJtandria, 116; not at Antioeh, 
ll9n ; reeeivea Philippopolia encycli- 
cal, 127; 156 

Gregory, bp of BerytuB : Arianizes, 
19n, B4d 

Gregoi7 of NazianzuB (bp of Oon- 
stantinoplel, 205; 207; 266 j in- 
stalled at Coufitantinople, 268 

Gregory, bp of NeocEGsarea, Creed of, 
120, 122 

Gregory, bp of Kyssa, 250; 271n 

Gregory (Pope 690-604): 273 

♦Gumoariua {mttg, miL) daaerta Pro- 
<K>piua, 241 

Harmatius, 246n 

HeoeboliuB, renegade, 59n; 199; 203 
Helladius, bp of Cffisarea, 97 In 
Heraclius (Emperor 610-641) : 91 ; 

159 ; 214 ; 216 
Heracliua the Cynic, 241ti 
Hieracaa, 22 
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Hilary, bp of PiotaYiom: oomments 
on letter of Arias, 22n ; 68; on re< 
baptism, 135n ; character and exile, 
154; his (i€ SynodU, 168-170; at 
Seleada, 176-7; 180; on bishops 
at Seleaoia, Note G; on doctrine of 
Holy Spirit, 210 

Honoratas, 150n 

Hormisdas, 58n 

Hosios, bp of Cordova : sent to Alex- 
andria, 37; confessor, 89n; 48; 52; 
accused from Philippopolis, 78n; at 
Sardica, 125-6; 151; exUed, 154; 
164 

Hypatianus, bp of Heraclea: at Sir- 
mian coi^erence, 170n ; at Lampsa- 
008,287 

gamblichns), de mytteriii, 18 
dibad, 272 
Innocent, Pope, 61n 
Isaac, bp of Armenia: signs Kicene 
Creed, 281; joins Basil, 248n 

Joannes Lydos on Constantine*s 
Gothic war, 87n 

John Archaph, Miletian : exiled, 92 

John the Persian, bp at Nicfea, 89n 

John Zimisces (Emperor 969-976); 
94n 

Jordanis, 272 

Jovian (Emperor 363-4) : primus domes- 
ticoruMy 68n; story of him, 100; 
reign and character, 229-231 ; re- 
stores the eunuchs, 238 

* J ovinuQ {mag. mil.) f 5Sn; 240n; con- 
sul, 241 

*Jovius, quastor^ 204n 

Julian (Emperor 361-363) : his generals, 
68n; 60; toleration, 148; Cflesar, 
153 ; Alemannic war, 162, 185 ; reign 
of, 197-216; legislation, Note H; 
authorities for his persecution, Note 
I ; arrival at Antioch, Note K ; re- 
sults of his reign, 228 ; 230 ; on the 
monks, 234n ; found Cappadocia 
Christian, 245; 249 

Julianus, comes Orientis, 207n 

Julius, bp of Borne : his estimate of 
Nicene Council, 55n ; 90n ; and Mar- 
cellus, 92n ; receives Athanasius and 
Marcellus, 115-6; letter to Danius 
&c., 117; gives up Photinus, 130; 
155 

Justina, Empress, 271 

Justinian (Emperor 527-565): 159; 
216 

Karl the Great, 100; 273 

Lactantius, 30 



*Lampadia8, P.U., 240n 

Laurioias, eomes^ VJ^l 

Leo **the Isaorian" (Emperor 7U- 

741) : 216 
Leonas, eomes^ 177-9 
Leontius, bp of Antiooh, 19; AriamMB 

84n; scandal, 56n; refused oidi. 

nation, 78n ; 79n ; bp of Antioeh. 

129; policy 137 ; legend of BiMi, 

188n; mocks at Ath., 157; det&of, 

157n; 186 
Leontius, bp of Tripolis, 139n 
Leontias, 150n 
Leovigild, 272 
Libanios : his friends, 59n, 60; caution, 

202; 246 
LiberioB, bp of Rome, 161-155; le- 

torn, 168n, 166 ; his Call disonsaed, 

Note F ; receives Semiarian missifln, 

240 
Licinius (Emperor, 807-328): perse- 
cution of^ 84n 
Lucian of Antioch, no heretic, 17b; 

disciples of; 34n, 76; creed, 69, 190; 

legend of, 188n 
Lucifer, bp of Calaris, 3; 63; pons, 

129n; character and doctrine, 153; 

163n; return from exile, 208; eon- 

secrates Paulinas, 211; on doctrine of 

Holy Spirit, 210n ; schism of, 236,248 
*Lacillianus, comes, 197 
Lucius, bp of Alexandria, 19; 63n; 

254 ; 257 
*Lupicinu8 {mag. mil.), 58n ; vexation 

of Massalians, 107, 234n, 240; in 

Procopian war, 241 
Lupicinus, combes Thracice, 259 ; 262n 

Maoarius, bp of Jerusalem, 19n; at 
Nicaea, 44n ; influence with Con- 
stantine, 79n 

Maoarius the Arian, 115 

Macedonius, bp of Constantinople, 
138; 164; persecutes, 167n; at 
Seleucia, 177; deposed, 185; 212 

Macedonius, bp of Mopsuestia, con- 
fessor, 39n; 49n; joins reaction, 54; 
119n; 139n; deposed, 185 

Magnentius (Emperor 350-353): his 
reign, 147-9; neutral on Arianism, 
151 

Magnus, bp of Damascus, 19n 

*Mamertinus, Pf. P.: a heathen, 58n; 
114 

Manuel Comnenus (Emperor 1143- 
1180): 94 

Marathonius, bp of Nicomedia, 167; 
and monks, 235 

Marcella : Jerome's romance of, 104 

Marcellus, bp of Ancyra, 22; 45; 46; 
caution after Nicaea, 69; his age, 
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character and system t 79^7; at 
Jerusalem, 92; not twice at Rome, 
92ii^ 9a; return from exile, 118; 
fiees to Borne, 116; de fended bj 
JuHua, 118; not at C. Antiodi, ll9n ; 
attaakg Luclanic orecd^ 122ik; at 
Sardica, 125-0; condemned at Bir- 
minm, 149; at Ancyra, 166; re- 
pudiated by Meletius, 187; return a 
from exile^ 208; embassy to Atha- 
DEsius, 254 
*MareeUus {vt(ig. mil.), 198n 
Marcian {Emperor 450-458), 159 
Mardonius, tutor of Julian, 199 
Maris, bp of Chaleedon: Arianiaes, 
Sin; joins reaction, 54n; 119d; at 
Constantinople, 184n; curses Julian ^ 
207, 216 
Mark, bp of Arethusa, ll9ni 167n; 

draws up dated creed, 170; 185 
Ma via, Saiacen queen, 10 1 
Maxentius (Emperor 30&-312), 305 
Maximin Daza (Emperor 30^-313) i 

policy of, 201 
Masimin Arian, 174n 
Maiimas (Emperor 385-388), 263 
Maxim us, bp of Jerusalem at Tyre^ 
89, 90; 125nj fiueceeded by Cyril, 
149 
Maximiis, pr^^fji CappadocitB, 246n 
Maximus, philoaopher, 114; 200; im- 
prisoned, 241 
Maxim us, Cynic, 247n ; 270 
Maxim us, general in Thrace, 259 
Meletius, bp of Antioch, 4; 19; 137; 
appointment and exile, 186-7; re- 
turn, 211; signs Nicene Creed, 231; 
second exile, 240 ; rec^Jl, 243 ; die- 
appointed in Homoeanf, 246; third 
exile, 240; joins Basii, 248n; 257 1 
265; presidea at Constantinople, 
269 
Meletius r bp of Lyoopolia: no Arian - 

izer, 34d 
Meletius^ bp of Sebaatopolia^ no Arian- 

iser, S4n 
Menophantus, bp of Ephesus: Arian- 

izm, 34ii ; joins reaction, S4 
*Merobaude3 {tfiag. miL)^ 261; jealousy 

of Theodosius, *26Bu 
Metrodorua, philosopher, 97, &c. 
Michael IH, (Emperor 840-867), 230n 
Michael PaliDolegus (Emperor 1261- 

1282), 95 
*Mod©Btus (Domitius), renegade^ 59n; 
at EdesAa, 91; 202; 228; 234; in- 
flneeoe on TaJens, 238; a Iriend of 
Basil, 246; thread, 247 
Mnkaukai^, 15^ 
Montanus, notary, 155-6 
♦MonliuB, qtUTxtQT, 150n 



Moses of Chorene, quoted, 34n 
Moyaes, bp of Saracens, 101 
^MuBociiauns, cortLesi keeps order at 

Antioch, 78 ; 93n ; 118n ; at Sardlca, 

125 

Nardsfiua, bp of Jemsalem, 234 

Narcissus, bp of Neronias : Arianiaea, 
34n ; 119n ; mocks at Ath., 1>^7 

Nepotianua, 147 

Ne3toriu8 of Gaza, Pf, of Egypt, 103, 
171n 

*Nevitta (viag. jiiiL), heathen, 58n; at 
election of Jovian, 229 ; not at Valen- 
tin ian*B, 28 In 

Numeniua of Apamea, 21 

*01ybriusP.U., 58 

Olympius, bp of Aenos, I26n 

Onkelos, Targum of, 12 and n 

Optatus, P.U., 58 

Origen^ doctrine of eternal generation, 

14, 28; contrast with Eusebius^ 42; 

attacked by Marcellua, Bin; 85; 

121 J on use of unTJOT-airtSi 211 
Otreius, bp of MeUtene, 248n 

PAlladius^ Arian, 271a 
Pancratius, bp of Pelnsium: at Sir- 
mi an conferenoe, 170n 
PaphnntiuB, bp and confesaon at 

NicBBa, 39n; at Tyre, 90 
Para, king of Armenia, 259 
PateraUB, bp of Petrocorti, IS In ; 185 
Patrophiius, bp of Scythopolis : Arian- 

izes, 19n, 34n; joins reaction, 54; 

119n; 149; among fn^fy^aro/iaxo*, 

210n, 23an 
Paul, bp of Constantinople, 125 ; 150 
Paul, bp of Emesa, 248n 
Paul, bp of NeociBsarea : csonfeasor, 39n. 
Paul of Samoaata, bp of Antioch, 14 ; 

16; 22; use of i^o&tVtoi', 47, 181; 

condemned by Basil and George, 172 
Paul Cittena, 115; 232 
PauHnuB, bp of Antioch r Eustathlan 

presbyter, 137; (JonaeDrated by Lu- 

eifer, 211; 257; ignored at Con atan- 

tmople, 269 
Paulinuij bp of Trier, 151; exiled, 152 
Paulinus, bp of Tyre; Arianizes, I9a, 

d4n ; attacked by Marcellns, 69u 
Pegaslus, bp of Ilium, renegade, 202 
Pelagins, bp of Laodicea, 186 ; sigtti 

Nicene Creed, 231 ; joina Basil, 248n 
Peter, bp of Alexandria, 255; 265; 

267 ; and Maximus the Cynic, 270 
Phila^riaa, dux ^Eifypti^ expels Athaaa- 

Biu», 116; 156; frbmCappadooia,246 
PhiMp (Emperor 244-241i), l^end oi^ 

isen 
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Philippioas Bardanes (Emperor 711- 
718), 239 

♦Philippus, P.U.. 150 

PhUo, 12 

Phoebadius, bp of Ageu : his pamphlet, 
16S-4; at Ariminam, 182; 210ii 

Photinus, bp of Sirmiam, 91n; con- 
demned, ISO; 149; appeal, 149n 

♦Phronemius, P.U., 242 

PistuB, Arian, bp of Alexandria, 115 — 
117 

Poemenias, Arian, bp of Constanti- 
nople, 280 

Pompeianas, P.U., Bin 

Potamios, bp of Lisbon, 151n; 161 

Potammon, bp and oonfessor, at Niena, 
40n; at Tyre, 90 

Potentios, son of Ursioinos, 261 

PrstextatuB, philosopher, 61n 

*PrfBteztatas (Vettias), P.U., 58 

Proieresius, 59n 

Procopios (Emperor 865-366): 214; 
216; 283n; rising of, 241 

♦Profuturus, 259 

Bhodanias, bp of Tooloase, 151 
Riohomer, comet dometticorum^ 6ln ; in 

Thrace, 261; escapes from Hadria- 

nople, 261 
BomanuB, comes^ 266n 
Rufinus, historian, Note A. 
*Bufina8 (Vnlcatius): supports Mag- 

neDtius, 148; 150n 

*Sabinian (mag. mil.), 214 
SabinuB, bp of Heraclea, 39n 
*Salia sent to Antioch, 129 
♦SallustiuB Saturninius Secundus, Pf. 

P., 58; declines the Empire, 229; at 

election of Valentinian, 231; 241; 

258 
Saturninus, bp of Aries, 151; 154; at 

Constantinople, 184n ; 185 
Saturninus, general in Thrace, 260; 

escapes from Hadrianople, 261 ; 

finishes Gothic war, 267 
"Scotinus," 129 
•Sebastian (mag. mil.), a Manichee, 

58n; dux jEgypti, 156; at Nisibis, 

214; commands in Thrace, 261; 

killed at Hadrianople, 261 ; 266 bis 
Secundianus, Arian, 270n 
Secundus, bp of Ptolemais: Arianizes, 

34n; exiled, 52; consecrates Pistus, 

115, 117 
Serapion, bp of Thmuis, 136n ; 200n 
*Severu8 (m^g. mil.), 161n 
SilvanuB, bp of Tarsus, 122n; 137; at 

Seleucia, 176-7; deposed, 185; 240 
Sisinnius, Novatian bp of Constanti- 
nople, 138n 



Sopater, philosopher, 61n; 94; 114 
*Soi^ironin8, P.U., 346 
Sofmroniaa, l^ of PompeiopoIiB, Uk; 

127n; 167n; at Seleocia, 176;^ 

posed, 185 
Soter, bp of Borne, 156n 
Spyridon, bp in Cypros, 97 
Stephen, bp of Antiodi: ArismM, 

79n; 128; plot and depositioB, Itt; 

129n 
*Symmaoha8 (Q. Aurelins): P.U.,S8; 

240n 
Syrianns, dux jEgypti, 156 

Tareondimantus, bp of Mgm, 119b 

Tatianns, Pf. of Egypt, 234n 

♦Taums, Pf. P., 160n; 174 

Teja, 272 

Terentioa, comet, 247n 

Tertollian, on the divine Sonship, 14; 
28; 42; 85; 235n 

*Thalas8ia8, 15Qn 

^Themistias, P.U., 58 

Theodahad, 272n 

Theodora, 112 

Theodore, confessor under Jnlian, 100 

Theodore, bp of Heraolea, 119n; 184o 

Theodore, bp of Mopsuestia, 19 

Theodorio, 272 

Theodorus, bp of Oxyrhynohos, 134n 

Theodorus (GEOA.), 242n 

*Theodosius (mag, mil.), 240n; his 
execution, 266n 

TheodosiuB (Emperor 879-395): apo- 
theosis of, 58; leans on Asia, 96; 
persecutor, 167n ; 216 ; 239 ; baptism, 
242n; 268; gives up Dacia, 263; 
associated by Gratian, 266; edicts 
against heresy, 268, 271; summons 
council of Constantinople, 269 ; last 
overtures to Arians, 271 

Theodotus, bp of Laodicea : Arianizes, 
19n, 34n ; expels Apollinarii, 59ii 

Theodotus, bp of Nicopolis, 248ii; 
suspects Basil, 250 

Theognius, bp of NicsBa: Arianizes, 
34n; signs, 50; dwd/jLci error, 52n; 
exiled, 53; joins reaction, 54; return 
75 

Theonas, bp of Alexandria : elected by 
Meletians, 70n 

Theonas, bp of Marmarica : Arianizes, 
34n; exiled, 52 

Theophilus, bp of Goths, at Nic«a, 
39n 

Theophilus, bp of Castabala, 240 

Theophilus, Indian, 140n; 230 

Theophilus of Libya, 184n 

Theophronius, bp of Tyana, 119n; con- 
fession of, 122 

Theudelinda, Lombard queen, 273 
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^inizius, King of Armenia, 214 

Titianus, Pf. P., 148 

Ditos, bp of Bostra, 136n; 200n; 203; 

fdgns Nicene Creed, 231 
Totila, 272 
rrajan (Emperor 98-117) : Theodosius 

compared to, 267 
^Trajan {mag. miL), in Thrace, 58n; 

259; killed at Hadrianople, 261 

XJlfilas, Skeireinst 27n; at Constanti- 
nople, 184n 

Ursacins, bp of Singidunum. See 
Valens 

•Ursicinus {mag, mil), destroys Sep- 
phoris, 62; 64; 114; at Sirmiom, 
161n; 261 

•Ursulus, comes S, L., 214 

Valens (Emperor 364-378) : inquisition 
for magic, 61n; 242; leans on Asia, 
64,94-96; edict against monks, 107, 
284n; emperor, 231-2; Homoean 
policy, 238; expels exiles again, 240; 
and Procopias, 241; baptism 242; 
Gothic war, 243 ; meeting with Basil, 
247; confusion in Asia, 256; work 
of his reign, 257; reception of the 
Qoths, 258; killed at Hadrianople, 
261; toleration of, 266; council of 
Lampsacus, Note M; the Eighty 
Clerics, Note N 

Valens, bp of Mursa, 32n ; court poli- 
tician, 57, 64; disciple of Anus, 91n; 



confused doctrine, 127n; recants, 
130; 151n; Sirmian manifesto, 
161-2; 166; 167n; forms Homoean 
party, 167; at Sirmian conference, 
170n; fraudulent signature, 171-2; 
at Anminum, 172, 182-3; at Nic^, 
173; at Constantinople, 184n; in- 
tercedes for Eunomius, 243 
Valens, philosopher, 61n 
Valentiman (Emperor 364-375) : 58n; 
148 ; emperor, 231-2 ; permits council 
of Lampsacus, 237; departure for 
Gaul, 240n; work of his reign, 255 ; 
edict against Manichees, 266n 
Valerianus, bp of Aquileia, 248 
Varronianus, infant consul, 231 
♦Vetranio (Emperor 350), 147 
•Victor {mug. miL): Christian, 58n; 
marries Mavia's daughter, 101; at 
election of Jovian, 229; in Egypt, 
231; in Gothic war, 240; 246; at 
Hadrianople, 260-2 
Victorinus (Marius), 59n 
Vincent, bp of Capua : at Nicssa, 55n ; 
at Sardica, 125; sent to Antioch, 
128; yields at Aries, 152 
*Volusianus, P.U., 240n 

Zeno (Emperor 474-491): Henoticon, 

239; reforms, 263 
Zeno, bp of Tyre, 248n 
Zeno, bp of Verona, 15 
Zenobia, rabbis unfriendly to, 61n 
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